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URING 12 years of service Wallis 

principles have proven above all 
else the attribute of constancy. We have 
established the incontestable fact that 
Wallis engineering 1s basically right— 
that this tractor is built to easily shoulder 
the strains of heavy farm work. 


This important result is not a matter 
of chance. Wallis engineers have de- 
veloped it by building on a basis of pure 
quality— by creating new standards and 
blazing new trails in tractor designing. 


The Wallis owner knows the result. 
He has seen it in a sweet~running, 
powerful machine, which goes on day 
after day without faltering—a machine 
which serves him faithfully and teaches 
him the real meaning of tractor economy. 

Any Wallis owner will point to his 
tractor with pride. He will show you the 
highly developed valve-in-head motor. 
He will point to the patented “U”’ frame— 
the lightest yet sturdiest foundation ever 
built intoa tractor. It saves many pounds 
of needless weight—and practically elimi- 
nates vibration. Other important develop- 
ments he will point out. For instance, the 
cut and hardened steel gears which run 
in dust-proof cases in a constant bath of 
clean oil; the removable cylinder sleeves 


which save the heavy cost of reboring 
cylinders and of new pistons if a cylinder 
is scored; machine finished combustion 
chambers—a refinement used only in a 
few of the finest automobiles. 


The Wallis owner speaks of these things 
with enthusiasm because he knows that 
the rough work and terrific strains a 
tractor must overcome require even 
better engineering and materials, more 
careful and accurate workmanship than 
an automobile or truck. And he knows 
that his Wallis serves him faithfully be- 
cause it is built upon such standards. 

Today there is only one tractor of Wallis 
quality—and that is the Wallis. It rep- 
resents a class entirely its own—a class 
extending back for 12 years when Wallis 
first proved that in quality—not bulk— 
is the only real tractor strength obtained. 

Wallis owners know that the tractor is 
a perfected thing—a profitable invest- 
ment. Wallis has proved it. 

More and more men each day are 
finding in this quality machine the answer 
to their question “What Tractor?” The 
demand is heavy right now. This very 
day is the time to investigate, if you 
want a Wallis. 

See the local dealer or write us. 





Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 














J. I. Case Prow Works Company, Dept. 1. 17 
Branches and Distributing Houses in All Principal Cities 
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eAmerica's Foremost Gractor 

















NOTICE—We want the public to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTOR 

is made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company of 

Racine, Wisconsin, and not by any other;company 

with “J.L Case” as part of its corporate name. 


The Wallis Tractor and J. I. Case Power Farm- 
ing Implements will be exhibited at Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and other important tractor shows 
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OUT OF THE FEEDING BUSINESS 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


HE hog and cattle feeding busi- 

ness in Iowa this winter is for 

the most part in the hands of 
new men. At any rate, this is the 
conclusion that one will reach if he 
travels over the state and asks ques- 
tions. Old feeders were punished 
sufficiently last season; not many of 
of them are coming back for more. 
New men with less experience and 
lighter losses are taking a chance on 
the ground that the decrease in pro- 
duction may bring up the price. 

There are exceptions, of course, to 
this rule, but in the main it seems to 
hold good. Find a county where 
feeding has been a principal business 
in former years, and you find a coun- 
ty where some experienced farmers 
have quit the game entirely, others 
are handling only small lots, and a 
few men are taking a chance and 
feeding on a bigger scale. Find a 
county where little feeding was done last year, and 
you find, usually, a county where there is more ac- 
tivity in the feeding line than there has been for 
years. 

“The burned child dreads the fire.’ Just how 
idly he dreads it depends on how close he came 
o the flame. Men who had a good part of their 
rtune tied up in cattle last spring, and saw values 
melt away with each succeeding market report, are 
ot anxious to repeat the experience. Even the few 
who were lucky and sold quickly enough to avoid 
eavy losses, are not eager to go thru that nerve 
racking process again. 

As one farmer told me: “Two days later and I 
would have been just about wiped out. As it was, 
lost money on the last shipment.” He is not try- 
ng it again this season. Two days is too narrow a 
argin of safety in which to risk most of the yearly 
roduct of his land and of his labor. 

In Audubon county, Iowa—one of the counties 
vhere but little feeding is going on this year—I 
und a typical example of this tendency. Only a 
ear ago, A. P. Hansen, who farms 280 acres a few 
iles west of Exira, was reckoned one of the im- 
ortant hog and cattle feeders of the county. He 
fed out vearly around two hundred and fifty shotes 
and several carloads of cattle. In fact, the success 
his farming was due in great part to live stock 
eding, backed by a good rotation system. 

That was last year. This season matters are dif- 
ent. This season there are no hogs at all on the 
rm. Part of the poultry flock occupies the hog 
use. In the feed lots a few vearlings and a dozen 
so fall calves take the place of the scores of feed- 
ers that were there last year. 

“Too much of a gamble,” Mr. Hansen told me, 

much the same words that numbers of other 
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Corn Crib, Granary, Machine Shed, Garage—All in One. 
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A Birdseye View of the Hansen Farmstead, in Audubon County, fowa, ' 


farmers had used in the same connection. “I’m out 
of the feeding game until the market settles down. 
Feeding for the market under conditions such as 
we have had during the last year is too risky a 
proposition for me.” 

Until the market settles down, Mr. Hansen is 
going to put his extra time on the dairy herd and 
the poultry flock. Cream, eggs and cash crops are 
to be the source of income this year instead of the 
receipts from the sale of cattle and hogs. 

Quitting the feeding business has about thrown 
some farmers out of a job for the winter. Mr. Han- 
sen, however, unconsciously made ready for such a 
emergency as this several years ago, when he de 
cided that he could not afford to winter over beef 
cows which were nothing but beef cows. Feed was 
getting higher, and so was land. Getting merely the 
value of a calf at weaning time in return for feeding 
and caring for a mature animal for a year ceased to 
look like good business. 

“Do I milk those cows?” he repeated, in answer 
to my question as to his handling of the breeding 
herd. “I can’t afford not to milk them. I decided 
several years ago that this high-priced land would 
force me out of the breeding business into the dairy 
It was either buy all my feeders or milk 
the cows. I milk the cows.” 

He has eighteen cows on hand now in addition 
to young stuff. They are grade Short-horns with 
some Hereford blood in them also. Most of the pres- 
ent herd is made up of young cows. Mr. Hansen 
has been culling out his poorer old cows and re- 
placing them with daughters of the half-dozen high- 
producing older females. 

This herd is housed in the old barn, built twenty- 
five years ago, when Mr. Hansen took over the 
farm. In order to handle them properly, a cement 
floor was laid over the cow barn section, iron stan- 
chions with a wood lining set up, and a litter carrier 
installed. 

A 120-ton silo at one end of the-barn, which also 
supplies the neighboring feed lot, provides a good 
part of the dairy ration. Alfalfa hay and a mixture 
of ground corn and oats make up the balance. 

“I started in with cows with the idea of break- 
ing even on the cost of maintenance,” said Mr. Han- 
sen. “Now, however, I find that I am clearing 
around $100 per cow, in addition to the value of the 
calf. Dairying was getting to be an important part 
of the farm business even before the feeding busi- 
ness went to pieces.” 

Finding alfalfa hay a standard part of the dairy 
ration was a feature unusual enough to invite com- 
ment. Even good clover hay has not been too plenti- 
ful in many sections during the last several years. 

“T started into the winter with about twenty tons 
of alfalfa hay on hand,” said Mr. Hansen. “This all 
came off five acres of alfalfa that was seeded six 
years ago. If a rain hadn't caught the last cutting, 
{ should have had more than a four-tin average. 

“Six years ago,” he went on, “alfalfa didn’t have 
a very high rating around here. Some farmers had 
tried it and had done nothing but lose their seed. I 
decided to give it a trial finally, but went into it 
with a good many doubts as to the outcome. 

“Feeling that way, it seemed as if it was up to 


business. 





me to get everything as nearly right 
as possible, so that the crop would 
have all the chance it could. I picked 


SE out that five-acre piece up on the hill 
ehh eos because it had a limestone bottom, 

eos S and should be sweeter than any other 
Sy. HS field. I plowed in the fall and sum- 


mer fallowed until August. Then I 
put on a thick dressing of well-rotted 
manure, worked it in well and seeded. 
It made a wonderful stand, and has 
steadily yielded well.” 

The past spring, Mr. Hansen seed- 
ed down twenty acres to alfalfa with 
a light seeding of wheat. The aifalfa 
has made a good growth, and seems 
likely to rival the accomplishments 
of the original five acres. 

While alfalfa is comparatively new 
ee on the Hansen farm, the inclusion of 
a legume in the rotation is not. The 
farm is divided up into seven fields 
of nearly forty acres each, and each 
field is treated according to a five-year rotation. 
Two years of corn, one of small grain seeded to clo- 
ver, and two years of clover for hay and pasture 
make up the cycle. The fact that the number of 
fields and the number of years in the rotation are 
not equal, makes some yearly juggling with plans 
With a considerable area down in al- 
falfa, however, it will be possible to keep two fields 
in meadow or pasture for five years and run the 
regular five-year rotation for the other five fields. 


necessary. 


While dual-purpose cows now kept mainly for 
dairying have replaced feeders on the Hansen farm, 
the only substitute for the two-score of brood sows 
gt a year ago is a poultry flock of four hundred 
hens. Half the flock occupies a well-lighted house, 
with tile walls, cement floor and an east wall almost 
entirely made up of glass windows. The floor is 
bedded deep in straw; a self-feeder is at hand for 
ground bone and shell, and the nests are lined up 
with faces to the wall in the most approved manner. 

The rest of the flock has taken over the old hog 
house, and clucking hens scratch busily in the feed- 
ing pens occupied last costly shotes. 
There is no brooder house on the farm, as Mrs. 
Hansen, who takes charge of this branch of the 
work, sets incubators and hens at the same time, 
and turns over the entire brooding to the hens. One 
of the interesting features of this end of the busi- 
nese was the big chick self-feeder, which holds ten 
bushels of mixed feed and stands in the center of 
the yard. Vertical slats keep out the larger chick- 
ens. This gives every chicken a chance at plenty 
of feed during the critical early stages of growth, 
and, according to the experience of the Hansens, re- 
sults in raising a greater number than usual of 
sturdy chicks. 

All of the stock on the 


season bv 


(Concluded on page 87) 




















This 120-Ton Silo is a Faithful Friend of the Dairy Cows. 
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The Right to Organize 


N SEPTEMBER, when the appropriation for the 

enforcement of the anti-trust laws was before 
the lower house of congress, a motion was made to 
strike out the proviso that no part of the money 
appropriated should be spent in prosecuting pro- 
ducers of farm products and associations of farmers 
who might cooperate and organize to obtain fair 
and reasonable prices for their products. This mo- 
tion to strike out the proviso was carried the 
first day, but the next day was reconsidered and 
defeated We referred to thi r our issue of No- 


vember 14th and “l,the names of four lowa 





congressmen who voted to strike out the proviso 

One of the congressmer mentioned in this arti- 
cle was Mr. Bois ff northwestern Iowa The farm 
bureau directors of O’Brien county noticed this edi- 
torial and wrote Mr. Boies, asking 
tion of his vote and referring to the article in 
Wallaces’ Farmer Last week we received a long 


for an explana- 


letter from Mr. Boies, explaining his vote and ask- 
ing us after reading his 


whether his vote was in our judgment right or 


letter to say editorially 


wrong 

Mr. Boies says that the sixty-third congress in 
the fall of 1914 enacted a law against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies and for other purposes, 
this law being commonly known as the Clayton act. 
Section 6 of this law reads “That the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws 
existence and oper- 
horticultural 
i for the purposes of mutual 


merce. 
shall be construed to forbid the 


ation of labor, agricultural, dairy or 


organizations, institute 
help and not conducted for profit, or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such organizations 
from lawfully legitimate objects 
thereof; nor shall such organization, or the mem- 
bers thereof, be held or construed to be illegal com- 


carrying out 


binations or conspiracies in estraint of trade or 
commerce, under the anti-trust laws.” 

Mr. Boies says that in his opinion this section 
affords ample protection to both the farmer and 
the laboring man, and that therefore the provisions 
with reference to the farmer and the laboring man 
in the bill which was adopted in September, 1919, 
were “pure bunk.’ 

That sounds reasonable; but what are the facts? 
The Clayton act, in section 6 of which there is a 
ampte 


provision which Mf. Boies thinks affords 
protection to farme Was enacted in 1914 Has 
ii given ample protection? How about the prose 
cution of the New York milk producers? How 
about the prosecution of the Chicago milk produc 
ers the indictments br i 
fort to put them in jail, and the 
they were compelled to incur in order to defend 
ho 


immense expense 


‘ o courts? How about se 





themselves in the (¢ 
farmers in Ohio who were dragged out of their beds 
one night and carried t iil, being refused bail, 
and held there for a day or two? How about the 
many dire threats of prosecution by the United 
armers? The 


which intimidated ! 
ayton act did 


States authoritie 
cold facts are that section 6 of the ¢ 
not afford the protection Mr. Boies seems to 
think it gave 

Mr. Boies asks us to “kindly state editorially 
if you please, whether my vote in your judgment 


f 
I 
‘} 





was right or wrong.’ We do not hesitate to state 
that we think it was wrong, altho we give Mr. 
Boies full credit for thin that he was right in 
so voting. The trouble is that he was laboring un 
der a misunderstanding 

It seems that about the only effective way to 
protect farmers’ organizations from unjust prose 
cution is to have in every law which appropriates 
money for the enforcement of anti-trust laws a 
saving paragraph which will provide that “no part 
ol this appropriation shall be expended for the 
picoeccution of producers of farm products and asso- 
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ciations of farmers who codperate and organize in 
1 effort and for the purpose of obtaining and 
iintaining fair and reasonable prices for their 


1 


products.” We hope every western congressman 
ll insist upon this proviso in every appropriation 


bill for the enforcement of anti-trust laws. It will 

not take up much space, and it will keep the record 

clear and prevent misuse of government funds by 
w enforcing department 


Food for Europe 
EPORTS from Europe seem to indicate that 
R many thousands of people Will die there this 
winter from lack of food. Conditions in Austria 
Mr. Hoover and oth- 
be devised for fur- 





eem to be especially serious 





ers are urging that some me 


credit to these count 





n so that our food- 
in be shipped over in ntities sufficient 
to carry them thru tl winter ilius Barnes, 





who is at the head of the United States Grain 
Corporation, issued a statement recently in which 
he expressed the hope that congress would follow 
Mr. Hoover’s suggestion and authorize the grain 
corporation to extend credit, at least to the amount 
of its surplus funds. He goes on to say: 

“This is probably the last winter of distress 
for lack of food in Europe. Our own investigation 
last May convinced us that 90 per cent of the arable 
land of Europe was sown to crops within six months 
after the signing of the armistice. Another harvest 
season will undoubtedly make Europe fairly secure 
for food needs. Between now and the next harvest, 
however, food is required in certain areas by cer- 
tain peoples not yet possessing the means of pay- 
ment, but whose character and resources justify a 
measure of capitalization from our most fortunate 





position.” 
It is not surprising that the people of the United 


| conflicting state- 





states hay been contused Dy 


ments put out by Mr. Hoover and others. One week 
immense surplus of foodstuffs 
stored away here and on the other side, and within 
weeks afterward they tell us of the ter- 


rible lack of food. There seems little doubt that 


they talk of the 
two or three 
many of these statements have been put out for 


the pur} 


This is unfortunate and makes people uncertain 





of influencing market prices here. 


as to what t 
This one thing seems clear now, 
namely, that the people in Austria and some other 


however. 


countrie in Europe are actually dying for lack 
of food, because of lack of money with which to 
buy it The people of the United States should 
try to meet this situation promptly by devising 


) 


seme means for extending credit to those nations 
which need it, so that they can buy food and keep 
alive until they can harvest their own crops this 


Associated Press Reports 


‘s A LETTER written by the editor from Wash- 
ington, and printed in our issue of Septembe1 
26th, we referred to the reports of hearings on 
packer legislation which hat been appearing in the 
daily press, and said that the Associated Press had 
played up the packers’ side and reported very little 
of the testimony favoring the bill, and that our con- 
fidence in the fairness of the Associated Press had 
been greatly shaken by the policy which had been 
followed in this matter. 

This statement as printed in Wallaces’ Farmer 
attracted the attention of a number of publishers of 
daily papers, and also of the management of the 
Associated Press In a letter received from the lat- 
ter, protesting against our statement as being very 
unfair, they offered to give us or anyone whom we 
might send free access to their reports in Washing- 
ton, in order that we might satisfy ourselves that 
their reporters had been fair in handling the packer 
legislation hearings 

We accepted their 
investigation of the report 


‘stion, and have made an 


the Wash- 





sent out trom 


ington office of the Associated Pre a This inves- 
tigation seems to show that our criticism was not 


fair to the Associated Press; that it did, in fact, 
give very good reports of the testimony of those 
' 
} 


es tion as well as of the testi- 





rlad, indeed, to acquit the 
ness in this matter, and 
especially glad to feel again an impartial 
disseminator of news, some further explanation may 


be justified, that we may clear ourselves of any 





intent to be unfairly ical 





rhe Associated Press is a cooper 7 
tion of the leading daily newspapers of the United 
States They employ a manager and a corps of 
reporters and news writers, who work thruout the 
world The papers which are members of the or- 
ganization are sent by wire reports of important 
happenings. The larger papers receive the full serv- 
ice; that is, everything the Associated Press sends 
out. The smaller papers receive partial service. 

The papers are under no obligation to print 
everything which the Associated Press may send out 


Jan. 2, 1999 


They use what they wish or what they have spacx 
for. The basis of our criticism of the Associat; 
was the amount of space given in the daily 
press to reports of the testimony of witnesses who 
favored packer legislation. This testimony got very 
little space as compared with the space given the 
testimony of those who opposed the legislation. T 
result of the investigation shows that our critic 
should have been directed at the publishers of 
Associated Press. 





newspapers, and not at the 
latter sent out relatively full reports, but they wer 
not used by very many of the larger city pape 
Of course this is not the fault of the Assoc 
Press, their duty ending when they have furni 
the news to their members. Equally of course 
judged their reports by the matter we saw in p1 
that being the only means we have of judging 
So 2 ww 

Railroad Legislation 
S' YME two hundred representatives of a large num- 
K ber of shippers’ organizations held a meet 


in Chicago last week to consider railroad leg 
tion, and especially the Cummins bill. It v 
quickly developed that most of the important 
tures of this bill are not satisfactory to the d 
gates present. The sentiment was especially } 
tile to the proposal to guarantee returns and 
tablish a transportation board to exercise a num 
of the functions which heretofore have been ex 
cised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
There was equally strong opposition to the 
posed consolidation of railroads as provided in 
Cummins bill, and pooling of their earnings 
sentiment was tremendously strong for the ret 
of the railroads to their owners at the earliest 
sible moment, and for retaining in full the su; 


ices as heretofore e) 





vision over rates and pr 
cised by tl Interstate Commerce Commission 


itive committee of twenty-four re] 





sentatives of various shipping interests was appo 
oO prepare a strong protest and place it before 
the conference committee of the house and senat 
which is now considering both the Cummins bi 
which passed the senate, and the Esch bill, which 
passed the house. 
oO 8 3 
Appreciated Compliments 

“neti the winter season, when our friends are 

renewing their subscriptions, we receive many 
cit concerning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Large numbers of them speak of material benefits 
they have received thru reading its columns and 
following its advice. During the past six months a 
very considerable number have spoken of profits 
they have made, or losses they have avoided, thru 





id expressions 


following our intimations as to the future of prices 
of farm products. Needless to say, we are glad to 
know that we have been hitting the mark, and doing 
cur friends some good in a financial way. But com- 
ments such as the following please us especially. 
This is from an Iowa reader 

“Wallaces’ Farmer heads the list of good farm 
papers for middle-western farmers. I find nothing 
in it that is not fit for our three boys and three girls 
to read. It is perfectly clean, and tends toward 
right thinking and right living.” 

And this from another [fowa friend: 

“Wallaces’ Farmer has been my ideal of a digni- 
fied farm paper, which gives full weight to the 
moral and intellectual phase of journalism, even at 
a sacrifice of popular subscription. It is everything 
that the ———— is not. What a contrast between 


fe says: 








It is the ambition of the publishers of 
Farmer to make it a constructive foree for 
living, as well as for good farming and clear think 
ing; to make a clean, wl paper that will 


thoroly helpful to every member of the family. 
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It’s Up to the Consumer 
 ptahues the resolutions passed by the National 
4 Grange at its last meeting was one in which 
Was stated very clearly that “the problems and 
costs of distribution are the problems of the people 
who do not live on the farms.” Consumers were 
invited to take note of the fact that the big item 
in the increased cost of living is the cost of di 
tribution nd manipulation. The farmer grows 
the food to the local buyer or sends 
to the primary market, and there his control of 
ends. He has nothing to do with the handling 
it from that point forward, and he has no infl 


the cost of such handling 








ence over 

If the cost of distribution is unreasonably high 

and there seems plenty of evidence to show tl 
it is—that is a matter which the consumer shou 
take hold of and try to correct. The farmer cal 
not do it, and the consumer should not try to get 
cheaper food by hammering down the price pa 
to the farmer and letting the cost of distributio 
‘hat policy will make dearer food, becaus 
the farmer will be discouraged at the lower prices 
and will produce less. 

We are still waiting for a serious government 
vestigation into distribution costs. 
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The Industrial Conference Report 


HERE is no question in which the farmers of 
7 the country have a more vital interest just now 
than the working out of some plan to put a stop 
to industrial troubles which threaten at one time 
to freeze us to death, or to tie up our transporta- 


ion system and prevent the farmer from moving 
his crops to market, or to throw large numbers 
of men out of work and paralyze industry. We 
have got to find some way of putting a stop to 
th industrial wars, and the organized farmers of 
the untry must compel it, if not in one way, then 
in another. They have, therefore, a very great 
interest in the proceedings of the second industrial 
conference, composed of seventeen representative 


citizens of the country, which met December Ist 
for a period of three weeks and which last week 
irned until January 12th. 

The policy followed by this conference gives 
reason to hope that it may get somewhere. It has 
not frittered away its time in discussing concrete 
differences between employers and employed, but 
has driven straight at the real question, namely, 
how to find some way to settle justly the misun- 
derstandings and quarrels between employers and 
employed, and make sure that both get a square 
deal 

Upon its adjournment last week the conference 
issued a statement of the general plan it has in 
mind, with the request that this statement be 
criticized by everybody who feels like taking a 
whack at it; and that the criticisms be forwarded 
to the conference, which will meet again January 
12th to consider them, and then continue its work 
until it is ready to make a definite report to the 
president. All classes of people are invited to pre- 
sent their views to the conference. Its purpose 
is to get at the minds of the employers, of the 
workmen, of the farmers, gf the general public, 
and after weighing carefully the views of each, 
tc work out a plan which will do justice to all. 
It is much the same sort of a task as confronted 
the delegates to the peace conference in Paris; 
and let us hope that the industrial conference 
may get more prompt action. 

In the preliminary report submitted last week 
the conference suggests the creation of certain 
machinery of conciliation. It would have a national 
tribunal appointed by the president, which will 
serve as a board of appeal for the final adjustment 
of differences between employers and employed. 
This would be a sort of supreme court. Then it 
uggests the cutting up of the country into twelve 
industrial regions, and would have the president 
appoint twelve fair-minded men as regional chair- 
men, representing the public. When disputes occur 
n any region, it would be the business of the chair- 
man of that particular region to bring together a 
board of representative employers and employes to 
consider the particular dispute. It would be the 
duty of these regional boards to investigate and 
report upon any dispute where either or both par- 
ties refuse to arbitrate, and a provision is made for 
umpires to whom the board might refer the dispute 
and ask for their decision. 

This seems to be a sensible way to begin. When 
a dispute arises and the employers and employes 
can not agree, the regional chairman would be 
expected to create a board from among them, and 
it would be the business of this board to go into the 
whole matter and see if an agreement could not be 
reached. This would be done before a strike or 


lockout would be called. It would give everybody 
a chance to present the reason for his dissatisfac 
ti and the publicity would inferm the public as 
to the merits of the dispute. The conference does 
not propose to take away from the workmen the 
ult ite right to strike, nor to take away from 
the employer the right to discharge workmen, or 
the right to maintain a closed shop or an open shop. 


e whole theory of the conference is that, 
Without taking away any right from either employ- 
ers or employed, if they can be brought together 
to talk over their differences in an open way and 

a purpose to try to settle them fairly, most 


Rt difficulties would be ironed out and the con- 
du f business would not be interrupted. When 
al eement is reached by a regional director or by 
é ipire or by the national industrial tribunal, 
that agreement would have the full force and effect 
Cc rade agreement, which the parties to the 
aispute are bound to carry out. 

is first report issued by the conference gives 
no evidenee that the members have any cocksure 
0] ns or ready made cure. When they come 
t | with the operation of the railroads, for ex- 
ample, they say that they bear the same relation 
t e body politic as do the arteries to the human 
! and that their suspension produces social and 
economie anarchy. Therefore, the interruption of 
their operation is intolerable. The conference rec- 
gnizes the difficulty of adjustment between the 
railroad management and the railroad workmen. 
‘ 


“overnment regulation of such public utilities is 
low usually confined to rates and service, and some 
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way must be devised by which government regula- 
tion will include also the settlement of disputes as 
to wages and conditions of labor. They have not 
as yet succeeded in working out a plan which they 
think will meet the needs of the situation; but 
they propose to go into the matter very thoroly 
when they reassemble. 

This first report of the industrial conference 
is reassuring. It seems to be proceeding along safe 
‘ines. The fine thing about it is their evident de- 
termination to work out some definite plans to pro- 
vide for the settlement of industrial disputes. This 
entitles them to the whole-hearted support of the 
farmers of the country, and they ought to know 
that they are going to have this support. The offi- 
cers of every state and county farm organization 
ought to address a letter to the chairman of the 
conference, Secretary of Labor Wilson, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and tell him that the members of that 
particular organization are pleased with the way 
the conference has gone about its work; that they 
endorse the general idea of the conference that 
impartial tribunals should be created to settle 
industrial disputes; and that they will be glad to 
do whatever they can to help put thru such a plan. 
It is highly important that the members of the con- 
ference should know the mind of the farmer on this 
matter. 

tt 
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Seasonal Trend:of the Hog 
Market 
HE aceompanying chart shows the normal séa- 
sonal trend of the hog market during the late 
winter and spring. The low poiht is ordinarily 
reached about the 20th of January, and from then 
on until the 5th of April there is a steady upward 
trend. At any rate, this was the situation during 
the ten years preceding the war. After the first 


79 


of government ownership and operation. Wallaces’ 
Farmer pleads guilty to having been favorable, altho 
not entirely committed, to this side of the question 
some eight or ten years ago. But a touch of prac- 
tical experience has produced the same effect upon 
us that it has upon farmers generally in the corn 
belt. Perhaps some time in the future we may 
succeed in improving our administration of the 
government until we can safely take on the opera- 
tion of more of these public utilities; but we have 
not yet reached that point. 

Laying aside all of the other matters which are 
proper subjects for discussion when dealing with 
this question, the average farmer would oppose gov- 
ernment ownership and operation because it would 
carry with it the authority to place an embargo 
upon the shipment of his products at any time the 
people in power might think such an embargo de- 
sirable. From the farmer’s standpoint that is about 
the most dangerous power that could be lodged in 
the hands of an administration; and if he knows 
himself, he will have none of it. 


i: Te 
Short-Fed Steers at the International 


ROBABLY the most practical exhibit at the In- 

ternatignal was that of the short-fed steers 
which had been on feed about four months. Fig- 
ures are now available as to the feed which was 
given to the different lots of short-fed 
Twelve loads of fifteen steers each gained 
an average of about 2%, pounds daily during a 114- 
day feeding period, and required for 100 pounds of 
gain about 600 pounds of such concentrated feeds 
as corn, oats and barley, 113 pounds of such hay as 
clover or alfalfa, 72 pounds of commercial molasses 
feed, and 59 pounds of such feeds as oil meal and 
cottonseed meal. With corn at $1.68 per bushel, 


these 


steers, 
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Hog Prices Before the War. 








fall pigs begin to come to market in 
ever-increasing numbers, until another low point 
is reached late in May and early in June. It will be 
noted that during the years preceding the war, there 
was a tendency tor hogs late in January to sell for 
about 92 per cent of the yearly average. In other 
words, if hogs average $16 a hundred for the year 
1920, we would expect them to sell for about $14.70 
in late January. When the high point is reached 
in early April of 104 per cent of the yearly average, 
we would expect hogs to sell for about $16.60, on 
the same basis that they would sell for $14.70 in 
January. In like manner, we would expect the price 
to be down in late May to about $15.40. Of course, 
no specific year ever runs true to the average. How- 
ever, a knowledge of the average is always helpful. 


oS 2 © 
Big Pork Exports in November 


abba dpeheneoogonn the talk about small ex- 
+ ports of pork products as an excnse for lower 
hog prices, it is interesting to note that in Novem- 
ber, 1919, we exported more ham, bacon, lard and 
pork than in any other November in history. We 
exported 129,000,000 pounds of pork products in 
November, 1919, as compared with 70,000,000 pounds 
in the normal November before the war. We are 
not now exporting at quite the same rate as early 
in 1919, but we are exporting about twice as much 
as normal at this time of year. 
Oo: ts. @ 
Government Ownership 
N IOWA subscriber writes: 
* “In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farmer you 
made reference to resolutions passed by various 
farm organizations against government ownership 
of railroads and ships. I would like to know the 
reasons why government ownership is not satisfac- 
tory to the corn belt farmers.” 
We presume the main reason why there is such 
a sentiment against government ownership and Op- 
eration of railroads is the very unsatisfactory rail- 
road service under government operation; and this 
even after making due allowance for the unusual 


conditions brought about by the war. 
Theoretically there is much to be said in favor 


week in April, 


molasses feed at $50 a ton, oil meal and cottonseed 
meal at $70 a ton, and alfalfa hay at $24 a ton, 
the feed cost of 100 pounds of gain on these twelve 
loads of short-fed steers was $23.30. One lot of 
steers required as high as 920 pounds of corn, 130 
pounds of molasses feed, and 130 pounds of alfalfa 
hay to produce 100 pounds of gain. On the other 
hand, another lot of steers was reported as having 
made 100 pounds of gain out of 220 pounds of corn, 
11 pounds of barley, 75 pounds of commercial cat- 
tle feed, and 143 pounds of alfalfa hay. It seems 
almost incredible that such economical! gains should 
be made, and the probabilities are that some mis- 
take has been made in calculating the feed re 
quired by this particular lot. 

As we have said, the average cost of making 100 
pounds of gain on these twelve lots of short-fed 
cattle was $23.30. However, the cost of three lots 
was @aimed to run below $20, in one case as low 
as $14. On the other hand, the cost on two lots 
was stated to run above $30, and in one case as high 
as $32.70. 

If these reports are correctly given, it is small 
wonder that cattle feeding is looked on more in the 
nature of gambling than as a real business. Under 
conditions where the average cost of making 100 
pounds of gain is $23, there is one chance in three 
that the cost may exceed $28 or be less than $18. 
This terrific variation in probable expenses, com- 
bined with the continual uncertainty of what the 
finished product may sell for, makes cattle feeding 
an extremely hazardous game. If it were not for 
this extreme hazard, we venture to say that cattle 
might be sold considerably cheaper in relation to 
corn and other feeds than is now the case. 

On the average, these twelve lots of short-fed 
cattle sold for $21.25 a hundred, and at this price 
must have made their owners very good money. 
They weighed an average of 836 pounds August Ist, 
and by November 24th had reached a weight of 
about 1,146 pounds. If they were worth $15 a hun- 
dred as feeders August Ist, the total cost finished 
November 24th could not have been over $220 per 
head, whereas the selling price was $243.50 per head, 
cr a net profit of over $20 per head 

We believe that the short-fed competition is one 
of the most valuable features of the International 
Stock Show, end trust that in the future it will be 
given even more emphasis than it has been given 
in the past. 
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Cc. H. GUSTAFSON 
President Nebraska Farmers’ Unio 


The aims and purposes of the Farm- 
ers’ Union of Nebraska are to organ- 
ize cooperative business associations 
among the farmers for the purpose of 
selling their products and buying farm 
necessities; to ciscourage the credit 
and mortgage systems; to educate the 
agricultural classes in scientific farm 
ing; to teach domestic economics and 
the process of marketing; to system- 
atize methods of production and dis- 
tribution and to eliminate, as far as 
possible, gambling and speculation on 
farm products, and to bring the busi- 
ness of farming up to the standard of 
other industries and business enter- 
prises. In order to carry out our pro- 
gram, we found that it was necessary 
to organize and educate ourselves, and 
and this we began doing in 1911 by 
holding open meetings in the rural 
communities 

Our organization efforts were suc 
cessful, and in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1913, our state organization was 


perfected At that time we had 245 
local organizations, each local union 
consisting of fifteen or more dues- 
paying members, with a total memb 





ship of more than five thousand male 
members of voting age 

Organizing and establishing ftarm- 
ers’ coOperative grain elevator was 
our first effort in Nebraska along com- 
mercial lines These associations are 
conducted on the Rochda lan. They 
provide but one vote for wh tock- 
holder, regardless of the number of 
shares of stock owned lividends on 
stock are lin “lt to the prevailing in 
terest on borrowed money in the « 
munit aiter operating xp 
provided for, and a reasonable reserve 
fund set aside, t} balance of profits 


or net earnings, is divided among the 
patrons of the business, according t 
the amount of business done with the 
association We have at this writing 
more than one hundred and twenty 
five of these codéperative elevator as- 
sociations in Nebraska, and new ones 
are being organized from time to time 


to 








This business has been. and now is 
the most successful and the greatest 
money-saving undert ing in which we 
have engaged. Many of these grain 
elevator associatior have 1 irned 
large sums of money to th natrons 
at the end of the vear. and not ne of 


them has failed or closed its doors 
Let me give vou the result of one 


year’s business done by one of these 
local associations (1 will admit that 
this is the best showing made by anv 
one local association of which we have 
a record.) In my hon county in 
association was formed. comp io 
ninety-three farmers, each one having 
invested $100 in the business. making 
a capital stock of $9,300. During the 


year 19138, after paying 7 per cent in 
dividends on the capital stock. and tak 
ing care of the operating expenses, 
making a number of improvements on 
the building, and setting aside a lib- 


os 


eral reserve fund, the association di- 
vided among the ninety-three stock- 
holders $22,000, on the patronage divi- 


dend plan. Some of these farmers re- 
ceived checks of $500 to $600 apiece 
from twelve months’ business. This 


business consists of the buying and 
elling of grain, coal, feed, flour, gaso- 
line, automobile tires, and a few other 
farm necessities. This association has 
no so-called general mercantile store, 
but has a warehouse close to the ele- 
vator building from which these farm 
necessities are distributed 





Our elevator organizations in Ne- 
braska have just recentiy perfected a 
central organization, known as the Na- 
tional Coéperative Company, the pur- 
pose of which is to market grain on 
the codperative plan in a wholesale 
way, and, ultimately, to own and con- 
fol terminal elevators. Stock in this 
company is now being subscribed for; 
it is sold only to locally incorporated 
cooperative business associations, and 
not to individuals. The Rochdale sys- 
tem of codperation is also to be used 
in this central organization. 

Early in the history of this organ- 
ization. local stores were also organ- 
ized, and we have at this time about 
one hundred coéperative stores in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, and more 
being organized. 

In 1914, we started a codperative 
creamery; four are now in operation 
and several are under way of organiza- 
tion. In the same year, we began the 
organization of coéperative flour mills; 
several are now in operation and more 
are being organized. 

In the spring of 1914 we laid the 
foundation of our state exchange. The 


stock. At the end of each fiscal year, 
after paying for operating expenses, 
we divide the net profits among the 
patrons on the Rochdale plan. At the 
end of the first year we returned to 
our customers 38 cents on every dollar 
paid m commissions; in April, 1919 
(the end of the second year), we re- 
turned to our patrons 46 cents on every 
doliar paid us in commissions. In ad- 
dition to this, we set aside a reserve 
fund of 5 per cent, making the total 
net saving 51 per cent. 

We have also established branches 
at St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sioux City, 
lowa, both of which are doing well. In 
addition to the three houses, we have 
assisted the farmers in Kansas and 
Colorado in establishing a _ similar 
business in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Denver, Colorado. 

The volume of live stock handled by 
Omaha and our St. Joseph and Sioux 
City branches this past year runs into 
millions of dollars. The live stock 
commission business is owned and con- 
trolled by the State Union, and no cap- 
ital stock has been sold or offered for 
sale by the State Union or live stock 
commission department. 

The fees are $2, and the annual dues 
to the State Union are $1, and are 
paid only by the male members over 
twenty-one years of age; women and 
minors are admitted free. The surplus 
fees and dues have been our working 
fund for starting our state and central 
business activities. Our paid-up mem- 
bership has increased at about the 
rate of a little more than 5,000 mem- 
bers per year, giving us at this time 
nearly 40.000 paid-up members in the 
state of Nebraska. 





experiment in this line of work. 


since the start. 


of the legislative committee. 








purpose of this enterprise is to buy, 


for our members, farm necessities, 
and distribute them at as near the cost 
price as possiblk I believe it is a mis- 
take to try to buy and sell at cost; all 
cooperative business hould buy and 
sell at prevailing prices, and divide 
the pupfits at stated periods. This is 
the only safe way, and in addition to 
the safety in this method, you avoid 





unnecessarily antagonizing yvour com 


petitors mr exchange grew in vol- 
ume of business from year to year until 
last year it did about $2,500,000 worth 
of business, selling 1 hinery, binder 


twine, fence material, oils and greases 
automobile tires, groceries, shoes and 
some lines of clothing Up to June 
20th this vear the exchange was owned 
and controlled by the State Union, but 
is now separated from the State Union 











and is a stock company, the directors 
and managers being elected by the 
stockholders of the company 

On April 1, 1917. we opened a Farm: 
ers’ Codperative Live Stock Commuis- 
sion Company, : Sout Omaha We 
made ap} I 1 bership in 
the Live Stock Ex nge were re- 
fused on act nt of u Roch 
dale system of doing business Ch 
howey did not ] tus from going 
into the business nd the fifty-one 
commission firm 1 South Omaha all 
centered their attacks on our organiza- 
tion. In vite of this, we steadily in 
creased our business, and in eighteen 


months we had passed all firms except 
two in volume of business We give 
to our customers the regular services 
that are given by all other commission 
firms, and we charge the prevailing 
rates of commission for selling live 





The Farmers’ Union of Nebraska hastwon a high place in the 
ranks of farm organizations of the middle west. 
membership of 40,000 participating in a half dozen successful 
large scale co-operative enterprises, it stands as an interesting 


Gustafson, is particularly fitted to give an account of the growth 
of the organization as he has been president of the state Union 
He also heads the commission company, the in- 
surance company and the National Co-operative Company; he is 
editor-in-chief of the Nebraska Union Farmer and state chairman 
To the thousands of farmers who 
are interested in furthering the interests of farmers organization, 
this narrative will bring valuable information and suggestions. 


With a paid up 


The writer of this article, C. H. 








During the year 1918 we started our 
Farmers’ ( ooOperative Insurance Com- 


pany, the purpose of which is to insure 



















farm property against loss by fire, 
lightning, wind and tornado. This 
on the mutual assessment plan, and 
the insu ( is pro at actual 
cost. > ne! i nembers 
can secure insurance in this company 
Our plan is push forwar ilong 
the line of b S ictivil ; S fast 
as we can ed ite ourselves to the 
necessity and ad\ ages oi so doing, 
and secure { equired capital to 
place all of our business enterprises 
on a fi tinancl Looting 
During the past six vears we have 
made same effort to secure laws which 
will permit coOperative banking. and 
as soon as such laws can be secured 
many cooperative farmers’ banks will 
be established We realize the neces- 
tv of f ving control ove ou own 
money well as ove pro ts 
that we ‘od r) t is very 
I t ( I I it wv ve rv 
reason to believe t tw 
} ‘ in ft un- ig 
dert . In addi 
tik we : 
hay ’ onem- 2 
ix ( ‘ nization 
is a g1 p in improv 
ing th social ¢ lition f 
among t ivm popula - 
tior Much t nt that - 
was dormant has, thru 
the efforts of this organ- | 
ization, been given an op- * 


portunity to develop, and 
he improvements along 


many of our rural communities whera 
a few years ago it was necessary tg 
import talent (sometimes all of it) to 
supply a program, home talent is | 
ample and sufficient for all occ: 
Many rural communities are ni 
vided with clean, wholesome ent 
ment, which is a great help in 
ing conditions on the farm 
keeping the boys and girls from 
to the cities. The educational f 
of our organization has helps 
velop many of our farmers in 
ers in their communities. It is a 
help in placing farm men and 
in the positions which they 
properly occupy in social, educati 
legislative and business activities 

Our organization has been a ¢ t 
help in improving rural schools, thus 
making it possible for the farmers’ 
children to secure an education m 
on an equality with the educat 
advantages furnished the city chi 
than has been the case in the past. Our 
organization is non-sectarian in reli- 
gious matters and non-partisan in po- 
litical matters; but we take a great 
deal of interest in better government 


tion several good laws have been put 
upon the statute books in the state of 
Nebraska in the last few years, espe- 
cially along the line of education, co- 
operation and state hail insurance. 
The union has also had an influence 
in the regulation of public service cor- 
porations and in securing the consti- 
tutional dénvention which is now in 
session. 

Shortly after the organization of our 
State Union, we established our own 
paper, known as the Nebraska Union 
Farmer. The help that this paper has 
been to our organization can not be 
over-estimated. It is a well-known fact 
that corporations, merchants and oth- 
ers who are opposed to the farmers’ 
cooperative movement have a wonder- 
ful control over the public press, and 
thru that medium have conducted 
campaigns that, in many instances, 
have been uncalled for and unwar- 
ranted. They have attacked this move- 
ment and its leaders in every way pos- 
sible, all for the purpose of protecting 
their selfish and wasteful methods of 
doing business and in dealing with the 
general public. However, their attacks 
have given this movement a great deal 
of free publicity, and have many times 
been helpful in increasing our mem- 
bership and promoting the work. We 
are not much worried about thes 


side attacks, but the selfish indi 

als and politicians who are always 
trying to get in and use organizations 
for selfish motives are the real ; 


for alarm. Using the cooperati' 
ganizations for election to pub 
fice, or promoting individual s 


yy . wt « y ? ‘ y 
and selfish aspirations, are oO 
most dangerous elements tl 


organizations have to contend \ 
the present time. 
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this line are most grat- 
ifying and surprising. It 





Farmers’ Union Co-operative Grain Elevator, Mead, Nel 



































Percherons have long been one of the big assets of agricultural France. Here is atandem 
team of brood mares at work on a French farm. 
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Cattle breeding approaches a fine art on some English estates. The Earl of Coventry, shown 
above with some of his Herefords, is a noted owner of good stock. 








This farm house is headquarters for an extensive cattle and sheep breeding business 
in the hills of Wales. 
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Milking Short-horns in pasture on the estate of R. W, Hobbs 
& Son, England, 


Farm Scenes from Abroad 


Views of Agricultural Interest in England, 
France and Wales 
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With labor cheap and land dear, the French farmer resorts to 
unusual methods to further crop produ on. Herea pear tree 
is trained against the south wall of a house in Order to get more 
light and warmth. 

















Phe old time market is still popular in France. This photograph, taken at Rennes, France, shows a typical cattle market, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF MAISEMORE PARK 


When I saw J. J. Cridlan, of Maise- 
more Park, Gloucester, England, place 
the highest honors on the grade Here- 
ford steer at the recent International 
I began to understand more fully why 
he has won so steadily in the Angus 
breeding classes and the finished steer 
classes in the English shows. Talks 
with Mr. Cridlan and his herdsman, 
Sidney Elkin, taken together with my 
visit to Maisemore Park last fall, gave 
a chance to comprehend the Cridlan 
breeding methods, feeding practices, 
pasture conditions, and the judgment 
used in selecting foundation stock. 

Along about the year 1897 Mr. Crid- 
lan bought four Angus. Later he added 
more. But, as he says, nearly all the 
entire herd of some 150 cattle that are 
now in the pastures at Maisemore Park 
trace to those four foundation heifers. 
This tracing includes the bulls that 
have been used and this in the face of 
the fact that there have been four 
generations of prize winning bulls at 
the head of this herd. These four 
are mentioned in the catalog and since 
the youngster that was seen in the 
barns this year has won since the time 
the catalog went to press it may be 
that the four generations have been 
stretched to five generations. 

Some of these bulls have been pro- 
duced from the cows bred in the herd 
and some of them have added a little 
outside blood thru the dam. In cases 
such as this a cow was bought and 
mated to the herd bull in order to 
at the 1919 International. 

The herdsman, Mr. Elkin, added a 
little more information on the selec- 
tion basis. He has stated that all the 
cows save one have produced calves 
during the past twelve months. Two 
and three-year-old heifers were found 
with their first calves and it seemed 
that every cow was raising her own 


calf without a 
nurse cow such as 
is found in some 
American herds. 

On my trip tothe 
home of the Crid- 
lan breeding herd, 
I first looked on a 
herd of yearling 
heifers. In these 
youngsters was ev- 
ident uniformity of 
type and the marks 
of the older herd 
headers. Some were 
superior to others, 
but in the end that 
variation produce a 
prospective herd 
header. 

In every case the 
judgment of the 
buyer had to be ex- 
ercised. The buy- 
ing of the original 
four heifers and 
the bull demanded 
a selection of stock 
of a type and vigor 
capable of produc- 
ing the stock de- 
manded by the for- ’ 
eign trade, and yet &N 
at the same time 
hold close to the 
breed ideals of the 
herd. In the buy- 
ing of the added female now and then 
care had to be used to get the type 
that would “nick” with the blood al- 
ready on the pastures. Pedigrees 
counted but the individual had to be 
present or the pedigree lost a great 
part of its appeal. It would seem that 
the selection had been made as care- 
fully as was the decision that tied the 
ribbon on the grand champion steer 


By J. J, NEWLIN 





J. J. CRIDLAN 
English Angus Breeder. but if he had been 


that comes thra the 
process of breeding 
lays the opportu- 
nity open for the 
breeder to select 
the best and regu- 
lar breeders and 
discard the others. 

After looking at 
the heifers we went 
down over the gate 
at the end of the 
hedge onto the bot- 
tom land of tae 
river Severn. This 
field is near the 
town and in sight 
of the cathedral at 
Gloucester. Here 
we found the cows 
cows and the little 
calves that were 2 
month or so old in 
September and one 
of the old herd 
bulls. I have seen 
quite a few Angus 
bulls and a great 
number of them 
have been fat. Fat 
hides a multitude 
of sins. This bull 
might have been 
fatter, according to 
the ring standards, 


he would have 
covered some of the points that were 
visible. He showed the good qualities 
of a thin feeder steer. Mr. Elkin de- 
clafed he was too thin but remarked 
that it had been almost impossible to 
get the feed that they really needed 
during the past few vears. The con- 
dition of the bull did not spoil my 
admiration of him when it came to 
viewing his calves 


The meadow pasture which took 
care of this part of the herd had not 
been plowed for years. It was mowed 
every year and after the first cutting 
the rest of the growth was pastured 
off. This field received an application 
of bassic slag every four years, or 
nearly so. It had a heavy growth of 
grass and kere the cattle spend every 
day of the winter without other feeg 
except at the calving time, when the 
cows are given a little attention and 
a chance at shelter. 

Farther along the valley we found 
still another pasture where a similar 
lot of cows with older calves were 
grazing. Again the similarity of the 
type was to be seen and the herd char. 
acteristics were present. There was 
not that lack of uniformity of type 
that can be found in so many of the 
herds that are made by buying a good 
individual here and another there, 
They had a sort of family resemblance, 

There is a story told about the Eng- 
lish sheep breeders. One breeder in a 
county may see some lambs in the 
market and not see the owner. If the 
lambs are from a well-established flock 
the neighbor breeder knows’ where 
they came from by the characteristics 
of the iambs. I was not so told, but I 
expect the same is true of the herds 
of cattle. There were certainly con- 
sistent characteristics to the Maise- 
more Park Angus. 

We turned about after the last pas- 
ture on the bottom and took a good 
look at a few Shires and tramped up 
thru the wet grass into the orchard 
where the biggest and thickest cow 
that I had yet seen was grazing. All 
over the world there is demand for 
more of the Angus type of that cow. 
She was an old one and in every pas 
ture her descendants had been pointed 
out to me. 

















The question of securing s: factory 
fence posts is getting to be more seri 
ous year by vear as the better grades 
of wood are used up. In many tions 
either posts must be shipped in at 


heavy expense or else posts used that 
will rot out in five or six years to such 
an extent that the strength and ap 
pearance of the fence peactically de 
stroved. Red cedar posts, probably the 
best wooden ones on the market, are 
getting more expensive every year, due 
partly to the decrease in the supply 
and partly to the increase in the de 
mand. especially for telephone and 
electric light poles 

There are available, however, on the 
farms themselves material that would 
make millions of the finest and most 
lasting posts, providing they are prop 
erly handled. This includes’ such 
woods as willow, cottonwood, soft ma- 
ple, hard maple, box-elder, ash, bass 
wood, red elm, white elm, jack-pine, 
red oak, white cedar, and so on. In 
many cases the farmer has timber or 
windbreaks from which several hun 
dred posts and considerable fuel could 
be cut with advantage both to the ap 
pearance and the growth of the trees 

Many methods and materials have 
been tried out for preserving posts, 
but it is now pretty well agreed that 
the material which gives the best re- 
sults, when the cost of the work and 
the additional life are considered, is 
refined creosote This has had the 
lighter parts removed, and will lose 





very lit by evaporation up to about 
300 degrees. The pressure system is 
used irgely by commercial firms, 
but v the open tank method is ad- 


visable for farm use. Since much bet 
ter penetration and longer life are 

cured, the oil is usually heated, altho 
soaking in cold oil or even just paint 
ing with a brush will add a great deal 


to the life over no treatment at all 
it has been found that the best results 
are secured by soaking in hot oil for a 
certain time and then in cold oil. 
Where a large number of posts are to 
be treated, this is more easily and more 
quickly done by the two-tank method, 
the posts being removed from the hot 
oil and set immediately into the cold 
oil; but where only a few posts are to 
be handled, it is usually cheaper to use 
only one tank, and let the posts remain 
in the tank as the oil cools. Probably 
as good a tank arrangement as any for 
the average farmer is the heavy gal 
vanized tank, about four feet deep, and 
large enough to hold several posts at 
a time This may be mounted on a 
brick or stone foundation, so as to 
make a rough fire-box, or even a dis 
carded stove may be used. Care must 
be taken to prevent the flame from 
coming into direct contact with the 
creosote, as it will burn fiercely if ig 
nited. 

The posts should be cut in the spring 
when the bark slips easily, as it is nec- 
essary that the bark be stripped off 
for the best results. Round posts about 
3% to 4% inches in diameter at the 
top give the best results for the cost 
of treatment, as the larger posts ab 

undue amount of oil, while 
split posts do not absorb the creosote 
readily on the split heart-wood side 

After cutting and peeling, the posts 
should be piled in loose horizontal lay- 


sorb an 


j. J. Cridlan’s Barns at Maisemore Park. England 


PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT FOR FE 


Home of the Angus 


s up off the ground, preferably pro 
tected from the direct rays of the sun, 
to keep surface checks as small as 
possible treating, the ; 5 


should be pointed or cut on a slant, to 
keep the water from coilecting on top. 
In general, only the lower end, extend- 
ing about six inches above the ground 
surface, should be given both the hot 
and the cold treatment, as this is the 
part where the forces of decay are the 
strongest. Some authorities recom- 
mend no treatment for the above- 
ground portion, except that the top 
surface be painted with tar or creo- 
sote, while others recommend that the 
whole post be given the cold creosote 
treatment. This will add a few cents 
to the cost, but probably will add con 
siderable to the useful life of the posts, 
as it is usual to find that the top fails 
first with many varieties. 

The cost of treatment will vary, de- 
pending on the price of creosote and 
of labor, the size of the posts, the va- 
riety of wood, and the amount of pene- 
tration secured, which should be from 
a quarter of an inch to an inch, de- 
pending on the variety. The total cost 
of creosoting. as given by the Iowa 
experiment station, varied from 8% to 
13% cents per post, which included oil, 
labor and interest and depreciation on 
the equipment needed. These figures 
are probably too low under the pres 
ent prices of labor and creosote. On 
the other hand, if this work is handled 
thru several farteers codperating, or 
thru a farmers’ elevator company, the 
cost for equipment could be almost 
eliminated. At any rate, the cost for 
a good four-inch post, good for thirty 





NCE POSTS 


shown, based cn 
<« done at the iowa 


I 
experimental wi 
t . 


experiment station, gives tne average 

life of the posts made from various 

woods, both treated and untreated. 

AVERAGE YEARS OF SERVICE OF 
FENCE POSTS 


reated 


Kind of Post 


Int 


Ash <5. Es Ee 6| 2 
eer : : 3 27 
Bass wood 4 27 
Box-elder ‘ 4 27 
Buttermat <. 6:06... Ae 6 25 
Cottonwood 3 27 
Hard maple ; os 4 26 
Honey locust .... 12 30 
NS eee eee eee 7 25 
Red oak 6 20 
Soft maple ......... ee 4 27 
White cedar ........... ere ie 30 
BTN 5 oat et ee ce 4 25 

ie eae A a ca at le Sei pies { 27 


Willow 


It can be seen from the figures given 
in the table that the soft weods which 
untreated give such an. extremely 
short life that the farmer would be 
foolish to use them for anything excep 
the most temporary repair work, be- 

ome when treated of approximately 
the same value as a round red cedar 
post of the same size 

I. W. DICKERSON. 
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Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes = 


come packed in a waterproof, 
oilproof bag. More Goodyear 
Tubes are usedthan any other kind 
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120, by The Goodyear Tire ¢ 





Three Goodyear tubes traveled on their original air all the way from 
= Boston to San Francisco with the Goodyear Transcontinental Motor 
4 Express. What tribute to their reliability and staunchness! Goodyear 
27 Heavy Tourist Tubes for passenger cars, like the larger tubes for trucks, 
30 are made of pure gum strips, built up layer-upon-layer. They cost 
4 but little more (an average of sixty cents) than tubes of less merit. 
27 Surely it is false economy to risk, for so small a sum, a costly casing. 
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What the Farmers Want 


4 
84 
By GIFFORD 

E 
ers I 
that i 
perfor! t t 
of all service it ght t 
be he 1 in the co ( t ( ¢ 
great problems which fac I 
is second to none 

Representation of farme1 1 pro 
portion to their numbers and their 
services in the government of the 


tion, and especialiy on general boards 
and commissions (in whose mber- 
ship various interests are recognized) 
whether directly with agri- 
culture or not. 


concerned 


Effective recognition of the fact that 
the decline of agriculture constitutes 
the central danger to civilization, and 
that the demand for cheap food at 
the expense oft a decent standard of 
living on the farm, if su sful, al- 
ways has and always will lead to agri- 
cultural decline, food scarcity and na- 


tional decay. 

Effective recognition of the fact that 
agriculture is declining in America, 
and that decline in agricultural pro- 
duction compareé with population, in 
the number of our people who live and 
work on farms, and in the fertility of 
our soils, must be stopped 

Effective recognition of the fact that 
the farmer is not a profiteer, that less 
than half of the consumer's dollar gets 
back to the farmer, and that since 
crops are not produced thruout the 
year, the storage of food supplies is 
absolutely necessary if the people are 
to be fed: but that hoarding must be 
severely punished and vigorously sup- 
pressed 

The full, free and unquestioned right 
to organize and to bargain collective- 
ly, thru coéperative purchase and sale 
(and to that end the passage of the 
Capper-Hersman bill, thus providing 
cheaper food for consumers, better 
prices for farmers and better living for 
both). 

For every sound and normal man a 
fair and workable chance to earn a 
good living and get what he earns: a 
fair and workable chance for a decent, 
useful and desirable life; a fair and 
workable chance to marry and support 
a family, and to give his children a 
reasonable start. 

The complete and immediate resto- 
ration of the rights of free speech, free 
press and free assembly, guaranteed 
by the constitution of the United 
States 

Extension of the benefits of mod- 
ern civilization to the open country, if 


necessary in part at the common ex- 
pense 

Universal free education for farm 
children universally accessible and 


specifically directed toward life on the 


farm 
Substantial equality of reward for 
equal services, equal time and equal 
skill with men and women engaged in 
other occupations. 
Substantial equality for farm people 


with those of other callings in social, 
political and educational opportuni- 
ties 


A Secretary of Agriculture in sym- 


pathy with farmers, and satisfactory 
to the great farm organizations of 
America 

Closer studi on a broader scale of 
farm production costs at home and 
abroad, and uncensored publication of 
the facts 

Calculation of the cost of farm pro- 


duction on the basis of a standard 
working day 

A system of 
thru direct dealing 
and consumer, which 
farmers a fair share of the wealth they 
create, while reducing the burdens of 
a needlessly high cost of living for the 
consumer. 

A law providing that supplies 
service furnished to codperative 
ganizations of farmers must be equal 
to those furnished to private dealers 
under like circumstances, and equally 
accessible 

Credit on reasonable terms for farm- 
ers whose lands are not free and clear 
as required by the farm loan board, 
but who need accommodation all the 
more on that account. 

With the exception of lands adapted 
mainly for farming, the natural re- 
sources still in the public hands should 


and distribution 
between producer 
will secure to 


; 
sale 


and 
or- 





I 1 ut tl ib I 
elit. 

| iati ntrol dev I nd 
ul >V ) i cd S ) 
pile ( tl i! ( ti I 
base ind of tl ind contents 
of O cial fe ers 


ppu i ntlail to agricul- 


packers and all other great interstate 


combinations of capital engaged in the 


manufacture, transportation or 
bution of farm products. 

State or national control and super- 
vision of stock yards, and wherever 


drying and cold 
and 


} sary of elevators, 
storage plants, 
other terminal fi 

Whatever solution of 
question as will best 
rates to the shipper, good wages with 
good conditions of work and living to 
the railroad employes, steady and reli- 
able transportation for passengers and 
freight to the general public, and fair 
treatment, without fear or favor, to ail 
concerned. 

A national budget that will 
and require foresight, efficiency 
economy in public expenditures. 

A system of good roads—national, 
and local—that will benefit the 
farmer not than the transient 
automobilist. 

The gradual abolition of farm ten- 
ancy, on the theory that no land should 
be held permanently for rental, and to 
that end a graduated land tax that will 
favor the operating farmer as against 
the non-operating landlord 

The creation of an agricultural com- 
mission composed of persons in sym- 
pathy with and satisfactory to the or- 
ganized farmers of America, to inquire 
into the conditions and needs of the 
farmers, to report the facts, and to 
recommend means of relief. 


nece 
and warehouses, 
icilities. 

the railroad 
insure reasonable 


permit 
and 


state 


less 


Will the Nubbins Yield? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Your article on “Corn Show Evolu- 
tion,” in your issue of December 19th, 
by H. A. Wallace, presented some 


thoughts that have occupied the writ- 


er’s mind on previous occasions. At 
our recent corn show, the subject of 
which was the best exhibit was 


brought up, and it was suggested that 
the present method of awarding prizes 
on uniformity, symmetry, straightness 
of rows, etc., rather than quality of 
grain and quantity of yield, was not 
educating in the right direction. Let 
us get the people to thinking more 
about the practical value of the corn 
crop rather than the beauty of the ears 
produced. 

Would the suggested experiment of 
planting seed from nubbins in compe- 
tition with grand champion seed ears 


be a satisfactory experiment? We do 
not expect much from breeding from 
nubbins; that is much like comparing 
scrubs with pure-breds in producing 
stock. Why not take good, sound, non- 
standard corn that has lots of good 
corn on the cob, such as the average 


farmer plants, and compare that with 
the champion seed? 
C. T. AYRES. 
Clarke County, Iowa 


Remarks The only reason for 


the 


and grand champions was to wake the 


sug- 


gesting contest between nubbins 


people up. Other things being equal, 
we believe show ears will slightly out- 


vield nubbins. Sut the thing which 
counts most of all is heredity, inhe- 
rent yielding power. We have grown 
show ears which failed to have in- 
herent yielding power, and we have 
grown nubbins which did have it. Of 


course, the fact that nubbins occasion- 
ally outyield show ears is no argument 
for selecting nubbins for seed. It is an 
argument for depending on yield con- 


tests rather than on looks.—Editor. 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 
—The annual meeting of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, which was 
originally called for December llth and 
12th, and which was postponed because 
of the critical situation as to coal, has 


now been set for February 19th and 20th, 
at Des Moines 


ture, of which there is not enough for . 
; bas 
our own needs 
Effective national control over the 
— 
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See How 
Are Cut 


Riverside Tires at our regular catalog 
prices mean a big saving for you. Now, 
as one example of the price cuts in 
our annual sale, we are offering these 
same tires at a still greater saving. 
[t will pay you to stock up on tires 
and other things for months to come 
at these greatly reduced prices. 


RIVERSIDE @0on.ed TIRES 
Every Riverside Tire sent you is absoiutely new—we positively do 


not dealin ‘‘seconds.’’ Montgomery Ward & Company’s guarantee 
means you always get what we promise. 





Prices 


Check over the prices below on the sizes you need, compare them 
with any others with a 6,000 miles guarantee. 


ORDER NOW— 


We carry all sizes, so if the size 
you need is not shown here send 
for our Sale Book, which lists all. 30> 
These tires are made of fine 30 x 
gtade, long fibre, tested fabric 32 

combined with specially tough- 333 
ened rubber. They are built by 345 





Regular 


Q. D. 
Clincher 


Style | Dunlop Style 











Driving Tread 
30x3 


$9 80 





Pay 
More 
Than 
These 
Prices? 











Road Grip Casing Prices 


Straight Side; Special 


Average 
Sale Ship. Wt. 
Price Pounds 


$10.30 10 
13 12% 





9! 22.05! 13 





tire-making experts in a modern, 
up-to-the-minute factory and 
guaranteed by Montgomery — 


riving Tread Casing 





Prices 





Straight Side 


Ward & Co. for 6,000 miles. Size | = 
| Dunlop Style 


Clincher Style 











Sale Ends Feb. *: 
a 29th =: 





Special Sale Price | Ship. Wt. 
Pow 


Average 


nds 
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Our annual January-February sale is now on. 
wonderful money-saving opportunities. 


address for a copy. 


on things you need to wear, eat or use. 


without a question. 


Jomcry Waal Hs 


Chicago, Ill. 
Portland, Ore, 












Grasp some of its 
S are cut deep in 


practically every line of merchandise. Your mail man must have 
brought you a copy of our 100 page Bargain Book recently. If 
not, borrow one from your neighbors or send us your name 


The book is filled with special offers — over two thousand of them 
— every page offers remarkably low priced bargains. 


Save money 


c If you are not pleased with 
the goods and the prices, return them. You get your money back 
Write house nearest you. 


Dept. JF33 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 











Never Hurts Horse 


Horses will not get sore necks if they wear this collar, because it can 
be instantly adjusted without sweat pads, to fit any horse, fat or thin, 
perfectly. It distributes the pressure evenly over the shoulders and 
never causes injury to any one spot. Your horses will never be pun- 


ished by ill-fitting collars if you get the 


FITZALL Adjustable Collar 
Four Perfect Fitting Sizes in Each Collar 


Why buy a collar for each horse when you can use this collar on any 
horse and make it fit better than any other collar? Why not buy this 
collar that you can use all of the time? Why hang collars away to rot 
when the horse is not in use? 


Most dealers are glad to sell the FitZall Collar because they know it will 


save your horses, save you time and money fewer collars to buy, no 
sweat pads, no medicine for sore should=rs, etc.) Some don’t sell this 
collar hey think more of their profits than your good. Others want 
to sell a collar for every horse, not merely one for each harness. 

FitZall Collars are Guaranteed, money back if you're not pleased. Write 
forf information and prices lf your dealer can’t supply you we will 
JOHN C. NICHOLS CO. 

Makers Famous *Master-Brand’’ Harness, America’s Best 


382 Erie Street, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer 


Thousands in successful use. Does six times the work of ordinary ¢: 
harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass 
royer will take the place of a 20 wheel disc 


KILLS QUACK GRASS 


Endorsed by Agricultural Experts, County 
Agents and thousands of satisfied users. Keeps 
not Dia 
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Flexible 
in Every 
Way. 







I positively guarantee satisfaction or will plete 
refund your money. Write for complete information and prices ROW. with 
JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. Fa by 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of the Kover Rew Quack Grease Osstroves 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ 
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Don't Risk Losing $3,000 
By Trying to Save $49.50 


Imperfectly mixed concrete en- but human. You can't afford to 
dangers the structure in whichit — take the gamble. 
is placed. It crumbles and ne gia Yourun no chance if you use the 


’ 
It wont stand the wear and tez Sheldon Concrete Mixer. It you 


A litte, poorly med concrete can not give you a poor 1 mix. 


in the gr and it may cost mix it sosmoothly and thoroughly 
you the building. as to insure a strength and tough- 
Concrete mixed by handisuncer- __ ness that will stand up permanent- 
pie A tain in quality. Theoretically, it | ly under most severe conditions. 
No. 4. This is the most popular Sheldon Mixer. ie car . ; ° p —11° 
It is a general utility machine. Operated by gasoline Can be well mixed by hand; in Dont risk a $3,000 building by 
easing. Can be be hauled « inywhere in a wagon box. practice it seldom is. Hand mix- _ trying to save $49.50, the price of 
orks in close quarters and is a wonderful work- ing is a tough job; to slight it is the cheapest power model of the 


Sheldon 


Concrete Mixer 


The Sheldon costs so little, and is such a time and labor 
saver, that it will pay for itself on a single job. Hundreds of 
Sheldon owners have written us that this is so. Greatest thing 
about it is that you can do your own concreting when fields and 
roads are muddy, when you and your men would otherwise be 
idle. And you'll do a better and more per- 

manent job than the contractor, not only be- 
No. 6x. Equipped with Stover 2-H. P. gasoline engine. Mounted on cause the Sheldon gives a perfect mix, 
skids, so it can be sledded from place to place—but can be hauled in a but because vou yourself determine what 
— goes into the mixture. 




















a 


eater. Costs less than a cheap cultivator. 

















Make the Sheldon a part of your regular farm 
equipment. Then you wont have to pay a 
contractor's profit. And you won't have to 
wait forhim. You can put in your own con- 
crete improvements—cheaper, better, and when 
youwant them. Mail the coupon today and 
learn all about this wonderful machine. 


SHELDON MFG. CO. 
Box 187 Nehawka, Neb. 


We offer you the Sheldon on the 
30-Day Trial Privilege Plan. It has 
to test out satisfactorily or you don’t 
keep it. Send the coupon now for 
our special Trial Privilege Offer and 
48-page Mixer Book. With a 


SHELDON MFG. CO., 
Box 187, Nehawka, Nebraska. 
Send me your 48-page Sheldon 
Mixer Book and your 30-Day Trial Priv- 
ilege Offer. 





No. 8x. A truck machine, the last word in complete Sheldon Mixer Sheldon you can erect your own Name 
Sethe E A with Qaves O51. 0 : iillien talial: tue Sica buildings and silos, and make your 
utits, Equipped with Stover 2-H. P. engine. wget de iro “I eis own concrete walls, walks, founda- Postoffice 


when team is not handy. Dumps into wheelbarrow or direétly into forms tions, troughs, tanks, cribs and 
(as do all Sheldon models). feeding floors. 


State Box or R. F. D...... 
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SURE DEATH to 
H0G WORMS 


50 


COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


Bonnett wD) 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfec’ condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of f ; 
Beware of imitations The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B" that are used by Farm 

















Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers 
Clem Good man of Elma, lowa, writes: “I used 


some of your Bonnett's "Big B’ Worm Capsuies 
the latter part of last winter on my fall pigs that I had been 
doctoring most all winter re 

other remedies 





Twe weeks later! eve +k another dose 
of your capsules and never saw pigs do so well in my life. 1 


enclose $5.00 for 100 more capsules 


W.H. Heim soeth of Aurel! 
have used most all hog worm remedies that are advertise 
year's trial that Bownett's eh ave 

them. I like them fer th r 


a, lowa, writes 








A Se CAPSULE To EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 

Can any farmer afford to let worms infesi bis 
hogs when a 5c capsule will positively expel al! 
the worms ané@ put the hog in the best physical 
conditton? 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Bonnett'’s “Big B” Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price 
Pig Gun and Speculum “2 $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5. 00 | per 100 

We pay all charges. (Order today 


3. LL. BONNETT, Mtg. Chemist 
17 Main St.. BRioemington. Ell. 


Dye That Skirt, 
Coat o1 or Blouse | 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Appare! Just Like New. 














Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
mew, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether woel, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package 


material, have dealer 


To match any 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Feed Molasses! 


Write today for our free cirenlar describing 
our tested method of feeding P. B. Molasses with 


aome grown feed. Helps the feed ration. More 
flesh for catt le and hoes. More milk from cows 
RICE GREATLY REDUCED 


CENTR AL DISTRIBUTING HOUSE 
P. B. Cuban Molasses, a Galesburg, Iltinois 


Bank posed 66 ON LY’”’ and your 
is ‘eae 


Watering ts 


"$9.50 
THE ont wos 'WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa. 


Experienced Farmer Wants Position 





tere or 


Qs Manage tock far 
Will give rete oes were 
Be ck Bex 185, Odebett. Lowa 
W ANTED— Experienced, re ma d man 
witt ‘ for s «KT Sat wages 
Ma g Ranch. Route 4 


expected " te 
Beatrice. ° : 





Hog Receipts and Prices lL 


Hog receipts continue unusually | 
small, and the price has strengthened 
somewhat as a result. If the supply 
of hogs back in the country is really 
as small as the receipts indicate, there 
is every prospect of a very rapid rise 
in price late in the winter. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from February 6, 
1919, to date: j 

(Figures show per cent of average) | 


























ror } 
| | 4 
Sieotls 
= x ~ 
BE: 
5 | EZ] o 
we js S) ww 
2 }S| g 
_© im"i S 
| Jan. 2to 9 126 | 148 | 207 
\@enm, 3 €0 76 ....... 161 | 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 130 =6140 202 
| Jan. 23 to 30 .... 131 | 135 | 201 
| Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84 | 106 197 
Feb. 6 to 13 117 123 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 146 146 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 ...... 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6 85 | 102 188 
Mareh 6 to13..... 108 | 122 196 
March 13 to 20 .....! 105 | 120 197 
March 20 to 27...... 37 | 139 198 
March 27 to April 4.! 111 123 199 
 . es) 3) ae | 123 | 121 203 
April 11 to 18 | 118 { 124 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... 111 118 209 
April 25 to May 2 119 126 210 
May 2to 9 129 | 139 212 
May 9 to 16 134 | 130 209 
May 16 to 23 127 | 119 | 212 
May 23 to 30 137 134 211 
| May 30 to June ¢ 54 | 127 210 
| June 6 to 13 125 | 131 208 
| June 13 to 20 165 | 131 212 
| June 20 to 27 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 147 146 218 } 
July 3 to 10 lev 116 224 
July 10 to 17 149 | 139 222 | 
July 17 to 24 ; 92 | 105 218 | 
July 24 to 31 104 108 222 
August 1to 7 78 87 206 
August 7 to 14 75 85 10 
August 14 to 21 92 102 185 
August ?1 to 28 115 112 185 | 
August 28 to Sept. 4 127 158 172 
Sept. 4 toll. 130 | 116 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 90 99 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 . 101 93 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 138 101 155 
Oct. 2to 9 103 101 149 
Oct. 9 to 16 94 38 144 
Oct. 16 to 23 114 106 141 
Oct. 23 to 30 83 S4 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 112 94 150 
Nov. 6 to 13 120 99 153 
Nov. 13 to 20 118 | 101 150 
Nov. 20 to 27 120 101 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4 1i2 105 147 
Dec 4 to 11 122 100 136 
Dec. 11 to 18 105 106 145 
Dec. 18 to 25 132 149 142 
Dee. 25 to Jan. 1..} 117 | 107 | 145 
For the ensuing week the ten-vear 


— has been 181,426 hogs at Chi- 


| cago, 654,600 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.76. If we figure 
| on the basis of 120 per cent of the 


| ten-year average for receipts. we get 

| 217,711 at Chicago and 785,520 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the average, we get $15.62 as 
the answer. 





Grain Dealers Association of 
lowa Meets 


20th, 21st and 22d is the 
for the joint session of the 
| Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Iowa and the Farmers’ 
Elevator Mutual Insurance Association 
of Iowa. This meeting is to be held 
in Sioux City, lowa, and, judging from 
the tentative program, the three days 
are to be busy ones for the delegates. 
Many worth-while addresses are sched- 
led, among the speakers being J. R. 
Howard, president of the State and 
National Federation of Farm Bureaus; 


January 


date set 


Codperative 


Clifford Thorne, general counsel Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Associations, and R. 
S. Wright, grain supervisor of district 
No. 5. J. M. Mehl, investigator in co- 
Operative purchasing, bureau of mar- 
kets, will lead the officers and direc- 
tors in discussions 


| Smokers, theater parties and several 
| othe special features have been 
|} planned for entertainment, and the 

program will merit the attendance of 


a large delegation. 


| 20 Years 


| Experience 
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Wherever You Find 
Better Plowing 
You Find 

* Rock Island 
CTX Gangs 
and Sulkies 








On account of the corkscrew- 
like twist of moldboard, CTX 
bottoms go into any soil, turn 
furrow slice clear over and lay 
it flat on the subsoil. 

This means no air spaces below, sav- 
ing crops from drought. Pulverizes 
the soil, eliminates one harrowing. 
Plows have long wheelbase, ideal foot 
lift, high wheels —don’t gather trash. 
Bottoms steady and rigid at all times. 
Rock Island CTX Gangs and Sulkies 
mean better soil preparation. 

Ask today for big CTX Catalog 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
Established 1855 


Rock Island No. 8 CTX Gang 





491 Second Avenue, Rock Island, III. 








20 Years 


Success 





Power Plus 


Extra strength and quality 
in every part give Flour 
City Tractors the rugged 
endurance to handle over- 
work. Whatever the con- 
ditions you can count on 
the Flour City Tractor to 
see the job through. 

Write for complete catalog. 


Kinnard & Sons Mfg. Co. 


858 44th Ave No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FLOUR CITY TRACTORS. 


One standard de- 
sign. Four prac- 
tical sizes, 14-24, 
20-35, 30-50, 
70. Each 


equipped with 


size 


the reliable Flour 
City valve-in-the- 


head motor. 



































Warm Water Saves Feed, Hastens Feenine, Keeps 


Icy water is a double barrelled killer of hog Hogs Healthy, 
The yeh it produces calls for more bodil Makes Your 
takes feed that would otherw Profits Bigger 

and Quicker, 


AAS NASSYAANDS HF bg 


ise ma ke 


: a abe you lose pee only the feed, but the fat 
that the ed wou 


d produc ce. The surplus feed is not 
, itis dead w Repeated chilling also 
ter d seases. 

hogs are living fat factori 

y. Keepiyour herd warm a: 


thr rivi ng ; an 
Western HOG WATERER 
The = Bh tempers the water properly and provides an 
snlimited supply. It's an investment, not an expense. 
es ite today for illustrated _ ler 
Free sive Feed" and our Special 


aan) 





Hew To 


ow Price Offer 
WESTERN MFG. C0. 259 Depot St., ‘Washington, lowa. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Calves From tbe Dairy Short-horn Herd on the Hansen Farm. 


Out of the Feeding Business 


( Continued from page 77) 


farm has the advantage of having plen- 
ty of water on hand at all times. There 
is a spring on the slope of the hill be- 
hind the barnyard. This has been dug 
out and a small cement reservoir put 
in. There is sufficient fall to carry the 
water from this point to several points 
in the feed lot. 

For the rest of the stock and for the 
house there is a different arrangement. 
4 big cistern has been put in on top 


of the hill. Power supplied by a big 
windmill fills it, and the fall is such 
that sufficient pressure is given to 


house, to 
and even 


force a good supply to the 
every building on the farm, 
to the top of the silo. 

The improvements on the place are 
the product of a quarter century of 
work on this farm. Mr. Hansen moved 
here soon after his marriage, and has 
been busy ever since in increasing the 
farm in size, in productivity and econ- 
omy of management. 

The water system just mentioned is 
on¢ Leg ee of this tendency. An- 
other is the utilization of electric pow- 
er from the plant at Kimballton—five 


miles away—for the lighting of the 
house and barn, operation of the ele- 
vator, feed. grinder and corn sheller 


at the combined granary and machine 
shed, and of the washing machine and 
vacuum cleaner at the house. 

The use of electricity makes a big 
appeal to Mrs. Hansen, as it does to 
most farm women. “It is a great help 
in the washing and ironing and clean- 
ing.” she said, “but the thing I like 
best about it is that it does away with 
oil lamps. When I was able to stop 
“te 





ng and cleaning lamps, it seemed 
is if several hours had been added to 
the day.” 

The house on the Hansen farm is 
n new, but it has been remodeled 
until it gives that impression. When 
t six girls and five boys of the Han- 
s household began growing up, Mr. 
Hansen decided that the time for ex- 
pansion had come. He added two 
rooms to the second story, and made 
some other rearrangements, which re- 
sulted in econmical use of space and 
good appearance at the same time. The 
cellar is one of the strong points of 
the house. Five big rooms, each ce- 
ment floored and walled, serve the 
manifold purposes to which farm cel- 
] are always put. 

Besides the barn, the big feeding 
shed, and the poultry and hog houses, 
there are two buildings of especial in- 


terest in the group around the barn- 
yard. One is the garage, where Mr. 
Hansen keeps the larger of his two 
cars. Preparedness is the keynote here, 
for the cement floor covers a tank 
Which holds two hundred jo Rs of 
£asoline. 

Pag see building, which is the 
pr ae: PMotong and to an extent of 
the phi ceondlor is a combination corn 
ce small grain granary, garage and 
Machine shed. The crib holds 3,500 
bushels of ear corn and the bins above 
handle 2,500 bushels of shelled corn or 
Small grain. The corn shelling and 
grinding machines are so arranged that 
the work can be handled with the least 
Possible trouble. 


_ Hand work is at a minimum. Driv- 
ng in from the field with a load of 
n, the wagon is placed on the dump 








logs and the load shot into the con- 
veyor, whence the elevator carries it 
up to the crib above. If a cob and corn 
meal is wanted for the cattle, the pow- 
er is turned on for the grinder, and one 


man, shoveling ear corn from the chute 
at his left hand to the grinder at his 
right, keeps the affair going. The 


sheller is equally handy. Once shelled, 
the corn goes back, to be carried by 
the elevator to one of the bins above. 
If the shelled corn is to be ground, it 
is simply a matter of leading a feeder 
pipe from the bin into the mouth of 
the grinder and letting the electricity 
do the work. 

“Here is another time-saver,” 
Mr. Hansen, in showing me over 
place. “Suppose I want a feeding mix- 
ture of half ground oats and half 
ground corn. Well, I set the gauge at 
the same point at the outlet from each 
bin, bring both feed pipes down to the 
grinder, and have the ground combina 
tion I want pour out in the sack.” 

The stationary engine which 
plied the power for the building before 
the electricity was brought in presents 
an interesting device in the way of 
cooling. A water pipe leads to the 
jacket of the engine. When turned on, 
cold water from the farm system fills 
the jacket. As a vent pipe for the hot 
water leads from the top, the jacket is 
filled with water of very low tempera- 
ture all the time. A stop-cock at the 
bend in the supply pipe below the en- 
gine makes complete drainage pos- 
sible when the engine is not in use. 

With eighty acres of the farm de- 
voted to corn, the care of seed corn 
naturally gets attention. Mr. Hansen 
has made over an old chicken house to 
hold over three thousand ears arranged 
on wire racks. The seed is always 
picked early, and if the nights are cold 


said 
the 


sup- | 


| 
} 
| 








an oil stove is put in the seed house | 


until the corn is fully dried out. With 


each ear laid by itself on a wire shelf, 
and with good circulation of air, this 
does not take long. When real cold 


the house can be left 
heat, and no 


weather arrives, 
safely without artificial 


attention except an occasional visit to | 


watch for the aggressions of rats or 
mice. 

“This is a good farm,” I said to Mr. 
Hansen, as I started to leave, “but you 
have made it that largely because you 
handled plenty of live stock. How will 
the lack of hogs and cattle affect the 
fertility of the farm?’ 

“The cows will help, of course,” said 
he. “Don’t think, tho, that I am count- 
ing on staying out of the feeding busi- 
ness permanently This is a feeding 
country, and feeding is a good busi- 
ness, provided we can have reasonable 
surety of getting back the principal of 
the investment and a little profit.” 


“And that will be when?” 
“I don’t know, of course. No one 
knows. jut I think it will be when 


we have a farm organization that can 


keep us informed of world supply and 


demand conditions, so that the farmer 
can plan to produce just as much as 
probable consumption warrants. 

“T may take a chance and go back 
to feeding before that happens. I don’t 
want to, because there is no reason 
why we can’t have such an organiza- 
tion at work at once. That is what I 
am waiting for now.” 
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For Your Boy— | 
o | 
at College ‘| 
| 
| 
oronthe Farm |) 
fi | 
Ht} 
ba phere you could get for your boy at college \ 
would be of greater help than an accurate watch. 
} College days are crowded days—it's both important i 
and demanded that students be on time 
|| And for boy, anywhere, there's inspiration and Hi 
1 |i pride in owning a watch that really keeps accurate 
time. That sort of watch gets willia ng co-operation 
from a boy. Hi 
| Buy your son a Hamilton. It will help him form ii} 
| | habits that lead to success—and twenty-five years i 
from now will still be serving him faithfully. 
{ 
& 
. robo e8 fon a Cc | 
} Hi 
| i 
Hi) 
Hil 
® The Railroad Timekeeper of America” ii 
H | _ Most of Am« rica’s fastest trains are runon Hamilton i 
| time. Because of its remarkable accuracy, the f 
Hamilton Watch has become truly “The Railroad hi 
limekeeper of America.” i 
There are 22 Hamilton Models to choose from, 
with prices from $38 to $200. H: aml es n movements 
alone, $20 ($22.00 in Canada) and up. See them at | 
your jeweler’s. f 
. — ; } 
Send today for “The Timekeeper.”’ It 

| tells how Hamiultons are made and | 

shows the various models with prices {| 

| ous . er . wal 

111 HAMILTON WATCH COMPAN 
| Al | 
ty Lancaster, Pennsylvania P | 
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La} = Are Your Cattle 
ti] ’ Lit ii » e . 
TT | aH ih ating Like This 
ii{ 2 || . ° ‘ 
L115 _- n Ji|} Are you feeding your cattle in nice warm 
1 | ee | | | 1\/}) barns, away from the cold winds and the snow, and 
Hid | ae H|{||i] keeping them fat and sleek? Don’t make your 

hi | fly tis stock shift in a stalk field—put up a silo and feed 
|| | | ite at ensilage, the winter green feed t! I ; flesh and 
Lt — LY | makes milk. Don’t let another such winter catch 
| | ein you unprepared oa it. Hat lider or pasturing 
tee tf) I] stalk fields is a wa > of money. ‘Be ild a silo. 
rT RATT THE UNADILLA SILO 
ity] tii a . p 
es Je HH The silo of everlasting satisfaction—with 
ie | a Hi} a frame as strong as your barn, fastened to founda- 

1] | L f | 11] tion wit h cable cok ors secured in concrete, strong 
laws TTT U-bolted steel hoops i inside and out at t 7 and bot- 
itt | r eee tom—strongest door- frame on the ret, O; G. 

rl | || [Luh type, airti ight, no felt or mud abe > needed. 

—- +=} Handy ladder. Hoops adjusted from the ladder, 











a safety feature. 


The Unadilla is used by Borden’s Condensed Milk Farms, 
Iowa State Agricultural College, U. S. Govt. Indian Farms. The Unadilla 
stands the test. 





blem is still with 
ilar telling you 
about silos. 






remory of the winter feed pri 
Write today for our ci 


ght to know 


Order your silo now, while the 
you, and bef re your busy seasons come 
about the Unadilla, and a lot of other information you ou 











Special discount to farmer agenta Write to 
Minneapoilss CENTRAL UNADILLA SILO CO. news Sete 
gion itr iputere for MONEY eae gh mao and = — 


Bailing Presses 
6188, W. Ninth St., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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k and feed. The song year be seo 
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IDEAL Hoc anal 


The heavy. &: ulvanized, corrugated 
outer casi the ideal to w tand 
vee ighest farmy ~4 usage. For le han two 
nts a day ive your hogs ws water 
— i save your: self ‘the cold job of cutting ice, 
The drinking trough in Ideal Waterers 
is Inside the outer casing an / prote cted against 
damage Ideal water tank easily lifts out 
of the casing. 
Write us for your nearest Ideal Deal- 
er’s name and our special book on Ideal Hog 
Waterers and other hog lot equipment, 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


106 &. E. Sth St., DES MOINES, IOWA 

















































































































J.J. Hin, Brownell, Kansas, made $700.00 
m a tew da ays’ spread ling straw witha Simplex 

t fall 4A ex owne king $500 to 
Lape xtra pr a year. Incre rop yields— 
lowers pra det » costs. Many owners make 
from $20 to $40 a day preadi ng straw for neigh- 
bors witha 


Simplex Straw Spreader 
Easy to spread 10 to: 20 aos saday. Spres : 
to 2 f v Lig ft. etre r 
construction 
isfactory or money k. Cost little—p ay tc or 
themselves 10 to 2 wy Pann 
30-Day Trial--No Money Down. Get a Simplex 
on your own terms arto pay if you wish. 
FREE? | eee send name—a card will do—for 

2 book; contains 69 pictures, 
Tells all f men! ‘straw preading—it’s free. 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG. CO. 
1415 Traders Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 























We’ll Rebuild — 


If you have an old le 
RFs “generating gasoline vod 
lamp with good fount, send i 
moby pn est and have it bxed 
will make it into a “Quiek- 
tlte” mateh-lighting In lamp that will give you reer 
satisfactory service. We will also clean and tes’ 
Fie’ Ovick =e. $e. ettaraing it In perfect 


work 
—_ = costs $3.00, the cleaning 
burner 


No alcohol tarch. aos 

Lights ¥ Witha Match Sway with ex pense and 
dother of alcohol No delay bunting ‘round for torch. 
You merely hold a lighted match under the patent 
coll and in an instant you have a wonderful, brilliant, 
strong, white light, mellow and restful to the eyes. 
Send your lamp and ¢3.at once to nearest house, 
and have it made over better than it was when new. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita St.Paul Tolede Dallas LosAngeles Chicage 














$420 Extra Profit 





o H. Graham of Middleton, Mo., says in 
an actual test that $30 worth c ikoline made 
him an extra profit of $420. un ndreds of others 


from coast to coast say the same thing. 


Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little booklet that tells all about 
Milkoline (butter rmilk made better for fe ng) and 
. to directions it cos why » 

yultry digest t r 
saves time andr Ask for free copy ‘of booklet 
and our thirty aay ivial offer. 

348 Creamery Bidg. 


LMILKOLINE WF. C0. Kansas City, Missouri. 



























Hawaiiaa Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Bacio 


UKULELE; 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To fret 
puplis ™ each loca we give a $20 superb Vielin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawas:in Gultar, Cornet, Tenor Banje or Banjo abso 
tute! » Very small charge for lessens only. We guarantee suc 


ess or 5o charge. it free, Write now. No obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Ine, Dept. 126 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ers are invited to ava‘! themselves 


aquirtes on farm engineering and me 


FARM ENGINEERING 


- I. W. DICKERSON 


f Mr. Dickerson’= expert knowle 
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Laying Out Rafters for a 
Gothic Roof 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We are building a barn 32x44 feet 
nd 14 feet to the square. We intend 
to make a thic roof with curved 
rafters made out of four strips of 1x4 
red elm Now what I should like to 
know i how long should these be 
when you measure across the curve 
from extreme point of heel to top of 
rafters, also how many feet from top 
of roof to square of barn, and also the 
outside length of rafter around the 
curve. I claim that the distance first 


mentioned should be 22 feet 8 inches, 





while my contractor says it should be 
24 feet. As the matter of laying out 
a gothic roof is not very well under- 
stood around here, we would appreci- 
ate any suggestions you might give.” 

The newness of this type of barn 
design means that there has not been 
very much published on the question, 
and that there are no very well-de- 
fined standards of construction One 
of the leading authorities on the ques- 
tion gives the following directions for 
laying out pene constructing the rafters 
for a gothic roof for a barn 32 feet 
wide: 

“On the mow floor or some other 
level floor of sufficient size, about 5 
feet from the wall, draw a straight line 
and on this line lay off the width of 
the barn, A-B (32 feet) The radius 

c [? 
— 
a” 
s> ¢ > 
“ 7, C gq \ 
eo 4 SI \ 
’ Ni \ 

& fi | \\ 

i ace eee: eae 
ay” — ae ae 
| 2 4 AB. | 
— 120 | 
of the rafter is two-thirds of the widtl 
of the barn, or in this case 21 feet 4 
inches. Begi Te at A, lay off 21 feet 
4 inches (A-C) on the line A-B, and 
with A-C as a ric es and C as a cen- 
ter draw are A-E. Then, beginning at 
B lay 21 feet 4 inches (A-C) on the line 








A-B, and with A-C prime as the radius 
and C prime as the center draw a 
B-E. This will give the curve of tl 
rafter and the height from the plate 
to the peak, as A-B represents the 
plate line. This will make the chord 
A-E 26 feet, the length of rafters 
aroune the outside of curve 28 feet, 


and the height of peak above plate 20 


feet 8 inches.” 














Opinions differ as to the best way of 
building up the rafters. Some recom- 
mend that they be built of five 1x4 
strips bent to the proper form and 
spaced 2 feet on center, with every 
other one secured to the mow floor 
with a 2x12 bolted to the side of the 
rafter tight against the plate and to 
the floor joist below. Where this con- 
struction is to be used rafters 
should be constructed as follows 

“From A and B measure in 5 inches 
or the total thickness which the raft- 
ers are to be made. Then from these 
points and the same centers as before 
draw the ares F-H and G-H These 
represent the bottom or inside of the 
rafters Along the line F-H nail 2x4 
blocks on edge about two feet apart 
The ix4 strips can then be bent to fit 
these blocks and the rafters 1ished 
before being raised. Each strip should 
be nailed to the other strips wit] t 
least three nails per lineal foot, s] d 
zigzag, nails to be of a diameter which 
will not split the wood End butt 
joints so spaced so that no two joints 


shall be closer than three feet, which 


will require that your boards be 16 
feet long. Green lumber will work more 
easily for this than seasoned lumber 
Select the strongest boards for the in 
ner and outer strips. If bolts are put 
in about three feet apart, it will add 
considerable strength to the rafter.” 
Other designers contend that de- 


entirely on the bent strips for 
resisting snow loads and 


pending 
stiffness in 








wind pressures is hardly safe, and pre- 


fer to put their chief dependence on 
heavier rafters built up of five thick- 
nesses of 1x12 cut to fit the curve 


and spaced 8 feet on center. The 2x4’s 
> 


are then put lengthwise of the roof, 3 


feet on center, and three ribbon rafters 
made of two 1x4 strips are put between 
the main rafters, being spaced feet 
on center. A 2x6 ridge rafter is used 
at the peak with a 2x6 on each side 
of each main rafter for a collar tie. 
Altho our correspondent does not 
give the spacing for the rafters made 
of four ix4’s, it looks a little light if 
there are any very strong winds. We 
believe also that 10 or 12-foot studs 


will give a better proportioned and a 
stronger building than the 14-foot ones 
Keeping Wa ater Tank i in Barn 
From Freezing 
A Minnesota 
“T should lik 


correspondent writes: 


e to add a little to your 








answer in a recent issue to a sub- 
scriber who wished some information 
concerning a supply tank for a farm 
water stem. As the writer has had 


watering 
plan which 


considerable 
systems, I 


experience wit 
will volunteer a 
















has worked very well in this locality, 
where our winters get very cold. 

“We put the tank in the hay mow, 
taking out the floor on a space slightly 
larger than the tank, let g the tank 
rest on joists with additional sup- 
ports underneath if the fank is a large 
one Then we build a good, tight wall 
around the tank, leaving a space of 
from six inches to two feet on eacl 
side, then put a good cover over this 








room not too high above the tank. If 
the barn is reasonably warm, there 
will be ger from freezing in 
fact, t t] tank v b 
the last 

“Col comparatively small 
cost of ater in the barn, I 
certainly would recommend putting 
this sort of tank in the barn an 
automatic stock waterers connecter 








With it, and thus 
zen Watering troughs and 
‘ The only ch I would 
gest in the water tl 


system for the 
to put in an air power 


I i 
save all trouble with 
i 


cro 





ange 





SEA 
pun 


house is 


This could also be made to supply the 
barn, and thus do away with the ele- 
vated tank entirely. If the air power 
pump is installed, the pressure tank 
now in use could be connected with the 
air compressor and save that part of 
the cost. I trust this may be of some 


and 


ynsidering a 


help to the subscriber in 
to Oi others who are ce 
water supply system.” 
We are rlad to get bit of 
experience from our correspondent and 
would 
write to us W 


question 





very this 


wish that more of our readers 


take the 
they h 


trouble to hen 


ave had some experience which 


will help answer some correspondent’s 


question or which they think will be 
of interest to other readers. Many 
times such experiences will prevent 
others from making mistakes or give 


them ideas which they can use in their 
own farm operations. 
We have seen several 1 
tions which the owners said were giv- 
ing very satisfactory service, and be- 








lieve that we would be willing to agree 
with most of our correspondent’s 
it He omits to state that the 

left in the floor around the 

st be tightly closed and that 

tarred paper should be used 

§ his f r the walls as 


f as possible. Also that 





leading up to the tank must 
: ‘ly insulated by using two 
pipes or boxes around it with a dead 
air space between We have not felt 
like rec mending this method for 


several reasons 


while it does give satisfactory 





pressure for watering bowls and such 
stock fixtures, it does not give enough 
for tisfactory house use nor even for 
any flushing or washing work ound 
the ba The farmer should put in 
his water system first for his wife and 
family rather than for the live stock; 


and any system whieh gives the neces- 


Sary pressure for household use can 
very easily and at very small addi- 
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SAMSON 
Windmill 


Sh Noiseless 
~~ Oil-less 
Light Running 


Every essential ,pecessary for both mull 
and tower to withstand the heaviest wind- 
pressure and wor ectly in all kinds of 
weather, day or night, all year round, practi- 
cally without expense or ts hietime, 


Write for Windmill Book 
FREE 


It fully describes the greatest 
windmill improvement since the 
advent of the famous Stover Double Gear. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


3013 Samson Ave., Freeport, ffl. 
Manfe. of Stover Good Engines, Feed Mil's, En- 
eilage re Aan . Pump Jacke, J Eat.1862. Free Cat. 


8 and 9-ft. Mills ns. — 
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This improved, neat-looking, san- 
itary indoor closet will make your home 
modern—give you city comfort and con- 
venience---protect your family against 
sickness, Easily installed in any room, 
sanitary and odorless 
Guaranteed high quallty— 
perfect satisfaction or your <4 
money re funde d within thirty 
days, Only $9.98, Big pro- 
duction mabe th lelow price 
possible, Write for informa- 
tion orsend in your order now 
ou take no risk whatever. 
pe partial a a A Ce. ~ 
1121-47 Jackson St, N. Sfinneapolis, ¥ Mi 
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tional cost be -eahinnal enough to take 
care of the stock use. 

Second, our experience has been that 
it is pretty hard to keep a wooden 
tank from leaking, unless a high grade 
is used, and the cost of such a 








tank 
te added to the cost of constructing 
the insulating room at the present 


high prices of materials, will go a long 
ways towards putting a first class per- 
manent system which will give all the 
pressure desired. Also the drip from 
such a tank is likely to rot the joists 
in short time and makes the space 
under the tank less usable than it nor- 
mally should be. 


ird, there is always the chance 
that a continued spell of extremely 
cold weather may freeze the pipes go- 
ing up to the tank and possibly freeze 
the tank enough to burst it if the wa- 


ter in itis very deep. 

We certainly do agree with our Ccor- 
pondent’s statement that such a wa- 
ter supply system is worth all that it 
costs and that it will save a lot of 
trouble with frozen troughs and tank 
heaters 





Arrangement for Draining Pipe 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a stock watering system con- 
sisting of a large supply tank, on an 
elevation, a huge stock tank about 
half way down the slope, and at the 
bottom I have a hydrant inside the 
hog house. Pipes are all laid below 
freezing except where it comes up for 
the stock tank. How can I arrange my 
pipes so I can drain the stock tank 
during the winter and use the hydrant 
at the hog house, without having the 
riser pipe at the stock tank freeze?” 

The hydrant at the hog house should 
be inside, not only to prevent freezing, 
but to make it more convenient for 
use. The stock tank pipe can easily 
be arranged to prevent freezing by 
having a cut-off valve right next to the 
main pipe, with an extension handle 
coming up to the surface thru a small 
pipe. Right close to this valve should 
be place a T opening into a tile drain. 
A valve in this T will, when opened, 
drain ngt only the pipe but the stock 
tank as well if the float valve is held 
open. 





Electric and Gas Stoves 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 


“We are talking of moving to a farm | 


in the spring. Could you tell me 
whether there is any farm lighting 
plant which will operate an electric 


cooking range successfully or whether 
there is any make of electric stove 
that can be used successfully with the 
ordinary farm. electric lighting plant? 
I should also like to know whether 
there is any way to generate gas for a 
gas stove on the farm.” 

We do not believe it is at all prac- 
ticable to operate an electric range 
With any of the farm electric lighting 


plants on the market, as an electric 
range takes too much current and the 
cost of generating the current is en- 
tirely too high. It is practicable to 
operate a toaster or chafing dish or 


percolator from such a plant, but even 
an electric iron usually requires that 
the engine and generator must be run 
while it is being used. Some of the 
larger plants may handle a small fire- 
less cooker, but this is evidently not 
what our correspondent has in mind, 
as he evidently wants something which 
can be lighted quickly and which is 
hot subject to too great a fire hazard. 

Many people use acetylene gas for 
cooking purposes and find i quite sat- 


isfactory and not unreasonably high in | 
If the generator is placed out- | 


cost. 


side the basement and care is used to 








keep open flames away from it, it is | 
Practically free from any danger. 
Another thing used to a certain ex- 
tent is a manufactured gas known as 
blau gas. This is sold in steel tanks 
énd is quite satisfactory. While 
Tather expensive it is not prohibitive 
mM price. We have seen a few cases 


Where gasoline gas was used for light- 
€ and cooking with good results. The 
gas is formed by forcing air several 
s thru gasoline stored outside un- 
derground by means of a motor which 
Must be wound up every so often. 
Probably the best solution of our cor- 
respondent’s problem is my means of a 
g00d kerosene stove. This does not 
light instantly, like the gas outfits de- 
Scribed above, but requires only a min- 
ute or two to generate, is very cheap 
to operate, and is not over-hazardous 
a to fire. We know of cases where 
these have been used in farm kitchens 
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The First Step 


to an Even Stand 


Soil with an even proportion of plant food is the founda- 
tion for an even stand. Sucha soil can be built up by 
proper handling, however irregularit may be to start with. 
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E-B Spreaders assure a uniform coverin?, of thoroughly 


pulverized manure, spread wider than the wheels. 
permits the wheels to travel on dry 


This 


ground at all times. 


The six-foot width of the E-B Riaeiden makes it possible 
to drive it through the average barn door and to load 


from stable to spreader. 


There are other features that you will commend, such as 
a water-tiZht bottom which saves the valuable liquid 
manure for spreadin}; auto type pivoted wheels, allowing, 
short, square turns, and all parts constructed of steel 
except the box, seat ‘and pole, 


The design of the beater mechanism not only ives 
more perfect pulverization, but avoids cloggin3, and 


lightens the draft. 


Ask any E-B dealer to explain the E-B Spreader to you 


in detail and to point out its many advantages. 


You 


will be convinced that here is a spreader that means not 


only easier 


and pleasanter workin}, conditions, but a 


jreater productiveness from your land. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 


ee ae u 
Established 1852 


Rockford, Illinois 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One Company 











for years with no trouble 
satisfactory results. Even 
danger from fire is very slight, we 
think farm kitchens, no matter what 
sort of stove is used, should have a 
small fire extinguisher which the 
woman should know how to use. 


tho the 


Some Saw Mill Questions 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“We have a 12-20 H. P. tractor, to 
the front end of which we want to at- 
tach a 24-inch wood saw. Can we run 
this saw successfully without using 
balance wheel on the mandrel of the 
saw? We expect to use a bearing pul- 
ley between engine pulley and saw pul- 
ley. Pulley on engine is 20 inches in 
diameter, making about 400 revolutions 
per minute, while on saw it is about 8 
inches in diameter. 

“We are also operating a saw mill 
with a 12 H. P. steam engine, using an 
80-foot belt. This belt draws up so we 
can hardly get it on without tearing it. 
Could we successfully operate this mill 
by moving engine closer to saw, so that 
the distance between pulleys would 
be 20 or 30 feet? Any information 
will be appreciated.” 

With your pulleys so close together, 
there will be a strong tendency for the 


belt to slip to a considerable extent on | 


and very | 


| we talked 


have a balance 
steady motion and pull the saw thru 
a heavy pull. If most of your work 
is sawing light poles, you might get 
along very well without a balance 
wheel, but the use of one will help the 


work of the saw a good deal and save | 


you considerable time. 

Possibly you are running your belt 
too tight. With an 80-foot belt and 
an occasional application of the proper 
belt dressing, you should be able to 
get plenty of power 
quite loose, 
would not be enough to bother you. 
Under the conditions, we believe the 
long belt will work better than the 
shorter one. If not, you will possibly 
have to get a different type of belt. 





Kerosene Tank Heaters 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask for information 
concerning kerosene stock tank heat- 
ers. Are they more economical than 
those burning coal or wood, and are 
they entirely satisfactory in every 
way?” 

We have had no personal experience 
with this type of tank heater, nor hav 
with anyone who has used 
one, so do not feel qualified to pass 
judgment on them. Can any of our 
readers, who have tested them out, an- 


the pulley and you should by all means | Swer our correspondent’s questions? 


: | 
wheel to give you a 


and run the belt | 
so that the contraction | 


| freeze up. 


| 
| 








COLD AIR} ~ 
Va 


* Compound Radiator 


. FURNACES 


Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 


Sold at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


Twenty-five years on the 
am market. Have the latest 
Bs scientific improvements. 
i) Every furnace fully guar- 
anteed. Absolutely a first 
class, high grade 
Heating Plant. 

Write fe free descrip- 
tive catalog and our first 
cost prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
185 W. Sth St, WATERLOO, 1OWA 





The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. 





GADE BROS. MFG. 
| co. (Engine Dept.) Kowa wo Wallis, i fowa. 


in colors explains 
Free Catalo how you can save 
\ money on Farm Truck or Road 
4), Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
} any running ‘ 
i gear. Send for 
w) it today. 
y/ Cpgrtethest Co. 
55 Elm St.,Quiney, 1M. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and «* endid prices for 





eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a 

were not doi well 

rough; combs pale and o1 








[ tried different remedies and finally sent 
tothe WaikerRemedy Co. , Dept. 27, Water- 
loo, la., for two 52c packages of Walko 
Tonix I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy; 
combs red and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting ( nly alew eggsa day. 
I now get five dozen. My pullets hatched 
in April are laying fine 

Math Hei imer, 








Minn. 


Adams, 


More Eggs 
Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 





of condition—free from disease and 
worki nthe egg basket Write today 
Lett hatWalko Tor ill make your 
hens a pack age « yur guarantees 
your money back if not satisfi 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. ‘21, Waterloo, lowa. 


Eggs Paid the Pastor 


Mr Lena McB roon Woodbury, Tenn., 
writes ‘I've more eggs than 
ever did in my ~] f paid my debts, 
clothed the children in new dresses, and 
i paid my pastor his dues I have 
money to spare now. ‘More Es is the 
remedy for me I sold 4244 dozen eggs 
last week, set four dozen, ate some and 
had i dozen left 

E. F. Reefer, the poultry expert, dis- 
covered the wonderful tonic, ‘‘More 
iges that revitalizes the flock and 
makes the hens work all the time You 











meed this great egg producer It means 
big egg profits for you Don't delay. 
If you wish to try this great profit- 
maker, simply write a postcard or letter 
to E Reefer, the poultry expert, 2641 
Reefer Bk Kansas City, Missouri, and 
ask for his spe cial free package $1.00 of- 
fer Don’t send any money. Mr. Reefer 
will send you two $1.00 packages of 
“More Egegs."" You pay the postman upon 
delivery only $1.00, the price of just one 
package, the other package being free 
The Million Dollar Merchants Bank of 
Kan City, Mo., uarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied your dollar will 
be returned on request So there is no 
risk Write today for this special free 


offer 
who 


Profit by the experience 
has made a fortune out of 


packa x 
of a man 
poultr \ 


E. 1. Reefer, 2641 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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| ry | | > yus farm ra £ t 
id t Have bred 
| clu yf years tion guaran 
| teec Ww. S. AUSTIN, pament, iowa. 
raisers | one 
Comb Barred Rock cocke 
Heisei | 82.5 Use Single Con 
‘ Py tums in three 
Changing the Plan —— 
When an architect plans a building 
he gives thought to the ventilation 't e 1 NS K « 
lighting and the warmth of the struc teed. Mrs 
ture If changes are made _ without 
thought to tl point a building \HOM 3] ST me Re 
which is “a crime,’ as one practical I b 25.00. A few ce, 8 Gra 
man said of a hog house altered to suit : —— = ' haeonmee 
the ideas of the owner, result The f F I re sI ; 
q . 7 26 W farn alee " U0 ea Mr 8 
higher priced the house, the more da wor 7 . low 
gerous it is to make alterations with- >» ARRI a ee 
out expert advik tight hou B P 2 wi ayers. 3 Mrs. E. 1 
without sufficient ation is more Ruring, Gowrle, lowa : — 
dangerous than a 1 thru which 1( ckerels—big b i, 
" liey ral 5.8. Cromer, R. 1, inton, la 
the air permeates. : Seas a 
The poultry department at the Iowa yURE Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for sa 
State College, at Ames, and the poul- a. i 
try departments of other agricultural F° SALE—1 i t 
colleges, have specialists to plan their sa; aood, 
buildings. These colleges are our col- - 


leges; they belong to the people of the 





state Refore building farm buildings : 

of any kind, it is wise to consult with | ARRED 

these specialists, and, having consult- I ex 
Walters 






ed, to follow their 
It not 


cubator 


plans. 

infrequently happens that in- 

manufacturers receive com- 

plaints about their incubators and ‘ 

brooders, which, when followed up, ! rs SALE —A beaut! 
< - P . P | Rock pullets 

show that the man who is running the 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





AR VE Y S Rose Comb Reds won first pullet, s¢ 
H° ond hen, third pen, fifth cockerel, town State 
Waterloo, lowa. CocKerels and utility 
A. Harvey, Newell, Iowa. 


pultry Show 





good color, big bone, 83 and a4 
Several R.C. R 
flock Mrs 





» C. Red cockerel 
sarling cocKerel, 83 
te cockerels from quality 





ell, Earlham, Iowa 
4 E D 100 Cockerels of 
type quality and 


Traer. lowa 





i coc yekerel 8, $3.50 to $10.00 each. Q 
ccelled. Bred from heavy 
A. C. Lanham, L. Bo 





Red cocke 


good layers ¢ 






AR Red R. C. Rhode Island 
eavy boned, range raised, f 1 


toss. He 


nry Wathen, 











2rsat Des Mol a: 
oo esota State Fairs Ex 
Large, heavy boned, dark red 


ames Hawke J 





» Island Red cockerels 
1 smut, good markings 
2.25. Hugh H. Mi! 








1 ARK re 1 Rose Comb Reds, scoring and ut 
J layin: strain. If notsuited we pay return 











press. Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 

D ARK Rose comb and single comb Rt 
Isla ed coc Ke rels, $3.00 each; also 

rooste Cc. C. Thompson, Dickens, Ia 





boned R. C 5 I 
Mott, Spirit Lake, 


Red cockerels at 83.6 
lowa. 


ARGE 


4each. E.G. 





Red cockerels. Dark red, heavy bon: 
$3.00 each. Mrs. J. Lefebure, Fairfax, Ja 
b Rhode Island Reds. Write for cir- 
I. H. Thiel, Renwick, lowa. 


R. 1 
birds at 
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\ HITE Wyandottes Iowa State Fair winning ist 

pen 1919, 200 egg strain, strong vigorous cock 
erels $3.50, $5.00 and $7.50. Duers Poultry Farm, 
Box W.. Eagle Grove, lowa. 





machine has tried to “improve” it by 


Rock ce 


























boring more holes for ventilation, put- = > Barred et ee, ee eee 
ting in an extra curtain or a false | Mount, Jefferson, lowa i 
floor. The manufacturer invests his apURE deed Bul Rock cockerele, 68.60 cock Sakis. 
money and his reputation in his ma- faction guaranteed. Mrs. E. R. Robinson, Lake 
chine; the directions he puts out with | Park, Iowa. _ Perea 
it should be the best to follow. Chang- I RADLEY strain Barred Rock cockerels at #3.5( 
ing his plan, like changing the plan of and ¢5.00._ Samuel M. Phelps. Monmouth. 1 
the chicken house, may result disas- Wc Plyt Rock coc! 2.50 e8 
trously. eee ee 

Judgment is a great asset, but this B‘ ae re vee Smee. 
is an age of specialists, and good judg- | : é ———— 
ment dictates that we make use of the | LEGHORNS. 
brains of others as well as of our pcp ceagncarie een aires iat ore 
own. € ‘OMB BROW NL EGHORN 
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I ARRON S. C. W. Legh cockerels, t € 
“See what I’ve got!” The boy came neta $2.50. Sunshi Fa \ i 
in grinning; in his hand were two : - - 
ps . ° ROWN Le rels, good 
eggs, the first eggs from a pen of hens RS Fie atl IS, a) ae ceean 
that had been on a strike since Octo- | stad, Ottosen, lowa ae a a 
ber. We had been getting a little out gc . mark 
of patience with those hens. To feed 8 train. #2.0 
J 7 + ea Lake, wa 
and feed and clean houses and carry 
water and fill up ovster shell and char red Single ¢ W Leghorn cockerels 
coal hoppers, with empty nests staring 5a me . 
one in the face disappointingly, needs —_____— 
an optimistic spirit TURKEYS 
But there at last lay two brown y AMMOTH White Holland turkeys, fa tS 
beautie Did we feel gratef to tl M ms 89.04 ne 8 Oniar from tide 
hens? No, we felt pleased as punch | ° ~ . 
wi h ourselves We had grown those B° i ‘ i y 
chickens W had cared for and housed Mrs { 
i fed. We had fe t li ind mit é : 
nd dirt nd draft \ ha b » tl ( g { 
ters not t l ( A 
tho ‘ Vy 
1 1 i * } 
But in the her was a M 
f . tg Cnt t cut no j 
Ty vo: 3 B ee oe 
sri} 1 ly Co 10-0 
The old roost . ; : \ MISCELLANEOUS. 
} \ Ww tho ) S ! ? 
, 7 4) 4 ? 
that the rest of the hens were stirring if I) : 
iround iportantiy as tho they, too 1 icks at $2.75 
Wel y por ible tor s rie of thi jolli WW r « q . a 
fication 
er yvokers I \ { bov W I I x 
1id he l I t ~) roV > < f ns - 
> 
Makes me hi ( ou titude B 
toward a baby w ra I ted \ . ’ . 
baby may ery twenty-three hours out BS 8: 8 I ‘ 
of the tw v-fo ! 1 iles ” 
teary sm one second of t last 1 : ; 
‘ { hh, ; ‘ t ; ho \ 
ot th tw i : I RB’ Ss anna 
rE Il but the si When ft h $ ) 
b n to lay, w on’t t feed; w 
Lol t troubl a 
Roosts DUCKS. 
R s for chic] ould be wi FOR SALE WHITE Pekin ducks. 
\e 
I to suppor narrow giana 
ped positior nd crook a 
bt bone rhe best roosts are} M 
1 of 2x3 or 2x4. broad le up 
oul 1 ex | ib  / 
1 and m¢ R 
vy high Too hig roosts cause 
a : ANCONAS, 
foot wher t) ( el tly 
wn on a hard ‘ Heavy b 1.” ‘ s 5 
( ( ; : “ iX : : \ 
require lower roos t , 
breeds. From one and a half to two - 
: : : » . GEES 
feet high is a good heig} Ro $ EK 
should not be arranged like stairs E TRA ! ne $4 
Chickens 1 to 1 st on the highest < . — “ 
point the stair arrangement means Ss re - . 
Pry , » ft , »? I: : : ‘ Mary I v 
overcrowalneg ¢ ti upper roost a 





\ YHITE Wyandottes, Regal-Dorcas strain, birds 
from Boston and New York prize winners, at 


reasonable prices. H.R. Schmidt, Fenton, Box 33, 


lowa. 

R EGAL ~ Keeler White Wyandotte cockerels, 
#3.00; show birds, 85.00 up. Write your wants 

Strictl y qualt ty stock. L.H. Cornelius, Bellevue, la. 











W HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 





QILV ER Laced Wyandotte cockerels, choice, iarge, 
well marked, $2.50 each Also eges in season 
Ralph Kreager, R. R. 5, Newton, Iowa. 





cockerels, pure bred, farm 


\ YHITE Wyandotte 
raised Mrs 


. price $2.00 each. 
lowa 


Surfus, 


Bristow 





QIL VER Laced Wyandottes fine cockerels for sale 
$8.00 for three. Jobn A Johnson 











. at 83.00 for one; 
Pilot Mound, lowa 
VHOICE W teh re age cockerels, Regal stratn 
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guaranteed R. Hammond, David, } lowa 
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Yes—Fifty a Day. How? 
Read the letter below: 
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‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic is a Godsend,’’ 
writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice of Boston, Ky. 
She adds: ‘‘I was only getting 12 eggs a 
day and now get 50.’’ 


$1.00 Package 





If you send $1.00 to E. J. Reefer, the 
poultry expert, 9641 Reefer Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, today, he will send 
you two large size $1.00 packages of 
“More Eggs’’—one package being abso- 
lutely free on the special limited offer he 
is making now. The Million Dollar Mer- 
chants Bank of Kansas City, Missouri, 
guarantees if you are not absolutely satis- 
fied your dollar will be returned on re- 
turned on request. So there is no risk. 
Send a dollar today on this free package 
offer. Profit by the experience of a man 
who has made a fortune out of poultry. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “‘More Eggs” 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 


I used ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic, and in the moath of 
January, from 15 hens, I got 310 eggs. 
MRS. C. R. STOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 


I can’t express in words how much I have been 
benefited by ‘More Eggs.” I have paid my debts 
clothed the children in new dresses, and that is not 
al!—I paid my pastor his dues. I sold 424 dozen eggs 
last week, set four dozen, ate some, and bad 14 dozen 
lef 


MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


The “More Eggs”’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
2% hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or 
sixeggsaday. April first I had over 1200 eggs. I 
bever saw the equal 

EDW. MEEKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


I have fed two boxes of ‘More Eggs’’ to my hens 
and I think they have broken the egg record. I have 
160 White Leghorns, and !n exactly 21 days I got 125 


dozen eggs. 
MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 


I never used ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic until last Decem- 
ber, then just used one $1.00 package, and have sold 
over $200.00 worth of eggs from 44 hens. “Mor 
Eggs” Tonic did it. A. G. THODE, 

Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 


1368 Eggs After One Package 


Last fall | bought a box of your “More Eggs” Tonic 
@nd would Ike to have you know the result. From 
January ist to July lst my hens laid 1368 eggs. 

A. E. WHITE, Scranton, Pa. 


Send Coupon 


dollar 


1.00 packages of “More Eggs,” the extra 


J st fill in and mail coupon with only one 
t 
package being free. Don't wait! Reap 
t 
y 
ag 


You will be sent, immediately, 2 


he big profits ““More Eggs” will make for 

Act now on this special free pack- 
offer. 
ege profits lost. 


Every day’s delay means extra 
Send the coupon today. 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 


9641 Reefer Bidg., Kansas 

City, Missouri. 

Dear Mr. Reefer:—I accept your offer. Send me the 
two 81.00 packages of Reefer’s “More Eggs,” for 
Which I enclose $1.00. You agree to refund 81.00 if 
both of these packages do not prove satisfactory in 
every way— Remember—the one package Is free. 
DAML, @.ccunamepinavenbeseas don ecceseens renestss occas 
ADDRESS eeccccecccccces 
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© | laid on the eighth day were all fertile. 
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Winter Range 


The emphasis on range for farm 
poultry has been made with the 
thought of letting the hens harvest 


that which otherwise would be wasted, 
to give them green food 
exercise. These objects 
tained in the spring, summer and early 
fall, but in the winter hens will lay 
more eggs and be more comfortable 
confined to 
the poultry house and runs, and not 
allowed to go out in cold weather. 
Whoever has seen a hen flap out in the 
snow-drifts, stand on one foot in the 
first shelter, and hump over for the 
day, will know that this is not as pro- 
ductive of eggs as scratching in a com- 
fortable house with dry feet. We note 
in suggestions to demonstration farm 
coéperators, sent out by the University 
of Missouri to those owners of farm 
flocks who are competing for flock egg 
records, the following, which bears out 
our experience: 

“For maximum egg production dur- 
ing the winter months, the hens must 
not be allowed outside range, but must 
be confined to quarters. The poultry 
keepers who get the best egg produc- 
tion during the winter months, shut 
their hens in the houses as soon as the 
weather gets bad in the fall, and keep 
them in until spring comes. If the 
birds are allowed to run at large dur- 
ing the winter months, they will spend 
most of the time standing around be- 
hind buildings and other windbreaks, 
trying to keep warm. when they had 
much better be in the poultry house 
scratching for feed. Turning the birds 
out, even on pleasant days during the 
winter months, will cause slumps in 
egg production. This is probably due 
to the fact that when the birds get out- 
side, the ground is cold and wet, and 
this produces enough shock to affect 
the production of the birds.” 

The successful poultry breeder will 
keep his chickens busy and comfort- 
able. Until the range has something 
better to offer than the house offers, 
keep the birds inside. 


and insure 


can be at- 








How Soon Are Eggs Fertile? 


“How soon after mating are eggs 
likely to be fertile?” is a question often 
asked. Data regarding this question | 
have been published by the Maine 
and the Maryland stations; Professor 
Lippincott, on his book on poultry pro- 
duction, gives some unpublished data 
from the Ohio experiment station. 
From these sources we learn that in 
one case a chick was hatched from an 
egg laid seventy-two hours after mat- 
ing. In another case, where twenty 
White Leghorn pullets were mated, 
fifty per cent. of the eggs laid on the 
third day, fifty-four hours after mat- 
ing, were fertile; but the bulletin does 
not say to what degree they were fer- 
tile. | 

Many eggs have fertility which will 
carry them up to the twelfth day, when 
the embryo dies. Fertility which means 
hatchability is what brea@gers wish. 
Waite tells of eighteen Rhode Island 
Red pullets mated to a White Plym- 
outh Rock cockerel, four eggs from 
which, laid on the seventh day, were 
fertile, and in another test eight eggs 





five 


” 


“Sheewsod reports tests with 
pens of Barred Plymouth Rock hens, 
says Professor Lippincot, “eleven pens 
of Barred Plymouth Rock pullets and 
three pens of White Leghorn hens. 
Each pen contained from twelve to fif- 
teen females, and the tests were start- 
ed during the first two weeks in March. 
The males were dropped in the pens 
between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the days numbered be- 
ginning the following day. In no case 
were any fertile eggs laid on the first 
day following the mating, but with all 
three classes of birds, at least one fer- 
tile egg was laid on the second day fol- 
lowing. The Barred Plymouth Rock 
hens laid three fertile eggs out of four- 
teen laid on the second day. The 
White Leghorn hens produced three 
fertile eggs out of eight laid the sec- 
ond day, while the Barred Plymouth | 
Rock pullets produced seven fertile | 
eggs out of a total of sixty-nine eggs 
laid the second day. Fertility was well | 
established with Leghorn hens by the | 





fourth day; with the Plymouth Rock 
hens by the seventh day, while it was 
not well established with the pullets 
for nearly two weeks.” Their conclu- 


| removed for twenty days. 


| mating with the black male. 
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ash in now 


when eggs are high 


AVE eggs to sell—plenty of them 
—all through the season. 
a nice profit in table eggs, so making 
money is only a matter of healthy 
hens—assured by the use of 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 






There’s 











this guarantee: 


Philadelphia 


ary Remedies. 


Tones up the digestive system and keeps 
layers and breeders in a normal, natural con- 
dition so that they keep on laying. Used by 
thousands of successful poultrymen and 
farmers all over the world. Always sold with 


“Your Money Back if YOU are Noi Satisfied” 


Sold by 60,000 dealers 
here’s one near 
Write for Pratts NEW Poultry 


Book—Free 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


Chicago Toronto 


Makers of Pratts Animal Regu- 
lator, Hog Tonic, Cow Remedy, 


Dip and Disinfectant, Veterin- 










you 











sion is that six days for Mediterranean 
breeds, eight to ten days for hens of 
American breeds, and fourteen days for 
pullets is safe. 

There is another question that now 
concerns breeders, which is: “How 
long will the influence of fertility from 
a male of a different breed affect the 
females?” Waite found that in experi- 
ments with twenty Single Comb White 
Leghorn hens, fertility held up well 
for eleven days, and one egg was found 
to be fertile after the male had been 
Bitten bend- 
er reports a Barred Plymouth Rock 
hen that produced a fertile egg seven- 
teen days after the removal of the 
male. Sherwood reports a hen of the 
same breed producing a fertile egg 
twenty days after the mating was bro- 
ken up; four White Leghorns that pro- 
duced fertile eggs on the nineteenth 
day, and two on the eighteenth day. 
After the end of the third week, ac- 


| cording to Lillie, the vitality of the 


spermatozoa is reduced. Eggs laid dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth week after the 
removal of the male may exhibit an 
abnormal cell division, which soon 
ceases. 


In practice, at least three weeks are 


|} necessary to rid the oviduct of a live 


spermatozoa and insure a cessation of 
the influence of the previous mating. 
The fact that eggs remain fertile for 
days and even weeks after the remov- 
al of the male, combined with other 
circumstances, has led to a somewhat 
common belief that the influence of an 
impregnation is often permanent. A 
common illustration is found in the 
idea that if a pure white hen is once 
mated with a pure black male, the off- 
spring of a subsequent mating with a 
pure white male, which may occur the 
following season, or even two or three 
years later, are likely to show black 
feathers, as the result of the previous 
As a mat- 
ter of fact, black feathers are a fre- 
quent occurrence in the offspring of 
pure white birds that have never been 
ey with anything but pure white 
1rdas. 





Baked Bones for Fowls 
Heavy bones of all kinds may h> put 
in shape for chicken feed by haking 


| until brittle, and then rolling or pound- 


ing into small crumbs. These baked 
bones furnish mineral matter whica is 
of great importance in nutrition. Green 
bone is probably the best source of 
mineral matter, but green bone is not 
always at hand, and bones for baking 
are more or less abundant on every 
farm. 











Better Hatches 
Bigger Profits 


Poultry is in demand. It’s in- 
creasing every day and makes poul- 
try prices sky high. Profits big; 
than ever. The only question of prof- 
itable poultry raising these days is to 
start right,hateb your own chic’ 


Have20BigFeatures 


Each one mighty important for big hatches 


and strong, healthy chicks. Not found in 
other incubators. Each feature for your 
convenience and su s. X-Ray Radiator 
Heater, Vapor Generator, X-Ray Gas Ar- 
rester, X-Ray Big Oil Tank, one filling 
during hatch, Automatic Regulator, 
linged Glass Top, ete. 
These features put the X-Ray 
in a class by itself as the World's 
Best Hatcher of strong and 
healthy chicks. 


chicks---furnishes real shelter and 
pretection in any weather. Perfect 

eat and air regulation--and a 
clean, dry exercise room, 


Big Colored Catalog Free 


aa. book that is interesting 
and instructive. 
Poultry Raiser’s Guide. 
X-Ray Incubators 
and Brooders in actual co! 
ors. Full of facts that areim- 
portant to all,facts that you 
should have before you buy 


any incubator. Send your 
, Get this big 


Really a 
Tae 


' X-Ray Incubator Co., 
412 X-RayBidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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Stock Remedy 
For Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary and 
other birds or pet animals, Germozone is a universal and safe 
remedy; for colds, snuffies, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 
ing, influenza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 


gleet, loss of fur or fea thers, sores, wounds, skin disease, --or other 
affections of skin or mucous membrane. 


“My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't 
lost a single chick’’--Mrs. Flora Kapple, Walker, Ia. ‘‘Simply 
grand for rabbits''--L.W. Browning, Boone, Ia. “‘Cannot praise 
Germozone enough. I use it for chickens, stock and household'* 
—a Discos sen Lp! Otte. ““My bird puppies don't 

1a emper isa never had such good success 
before with chicks’'--Curly Smith, Kennett, Mo. . 

O is sold by most drug, seed and poultry supply deale 

or mailed postpaid in 25c, 75c and $1.50 packages ee Omaha: 
Book on treatment of diseases free with each package. 


GEO, H. LEE 0. Dept. F-§2 OMAHA, NEB. 








Will Show Corn Yield? 


Our readers may have noticed that 
in our Christmas issue we apparently 
questioned the ability of show corn * 
yield. In this connection, Professor 
D. Hughes, of the Iowa expe poh 
station, at Ames, has called our atten- 
tion to some interesting experiments 
which ve been conducted at the col- 
lege this past year. Last winter, at the 
state corn show, they took ean 
from samples of corn which won first 
prize, others which won second, third, 
fourth, fifth and so on. These were 
planted separately at the rate of five 
kernels to the hill, and later thinned 
to three stalks. This fall, vields were 
taken, in an effort to see if there was 


the prize se- 
and the vield- 


oi the classes, 


any correlation between 
cured in the corn show 
ing power In many 
there was a surprising degree of cor- 
relation For instance, in the south- 
central section the first prize 80-ear 
sample yielded 29.6 pounds; the 


seC- 


ond prize, 26.2 pounds: the fourth 
prize, 30.3 pounds: the fifth prize, 27.9 
pounds; the seventh prize, 23.9 pounds; 
the ninth prize, 21.3 pounds, and the 
tenth prize, 24.4 pounds. The fourth 
prize happened to be better than any 
of the others, but on the whole there 
was a decided tendency for the corr 
which was placed first in the show 
also to advance toward the top in the 
vield contest In some sections, this 
Was not true, but as an average of 
thirty-three 80-ear samples, there was 


a tendency for the first prize corn to 
yield at the rate of 51.2 bushels, when 
the second prize corn was yielding 50.6 
bushels, the third prize 50 bushels, the 
fourth priez 49.4 bushels, and the fifth 
prize 48.8 bushels 

On the basis of correlation coeffi 
cients, we would expect first prize corn 
to yield about 3.6 bushels more per 
acre than fifth prize corn, or, in other 
words, first prize corn would seem to 
be worth $20 a bushel more for seed 
than fifth prize corn. 
In the shelled corn contest, there 
Was an even more decided relation 
ship between the placing in the corn 
show 1 he field For 


and the vield in ft i 
instan< n the south-central section. 
the shellec corn whiel placed first in 
the corn how Ided 30.9 pounds in 
the field 
pound D 
and the fourth prize, 23.3 pounds 
some of 
tion w: not nearly » cl but san 
average of all the sectio1 ] 

a decid 
basis ¢ 
would 


t correlation coet ent 

expect the first ] e shelled 
corn to vield 52.4 bushels I 
second prize was vielding 51 


the third prize 50 bushels, th: 


.2 bushels 
fourth 





prize 48.8 bushels, and the fifth prize 
47.6 bushels On this basis, it would 
seem that a bushel of first prize 
shelled corn should be worth about 
$28 more than a bushel of fifth prize 
shelled corn for seed purposes 


It is rather astonishing that it should 
possible to judge the yield from 
shelled corn better than the yield from 
ear corn. In the old days, people were 
urged to order their corn on the ear, 
on the assumption that they could bet- 
ter tell the prospective yielding power 
by seeing the kind of ear the kernels 
came from. It is now beginning to 
dawn on us that the most important 
thing of all from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance is to have large kernels of 


be 


bright color with strong germs, and 
broad at the tip, as opposed to the 


shoe-peg shape. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that the shelled 
corn samples decidedly outyielded the 
ear corn samples from the same sec- 
tion. 

From all this we may conclude that 
corn judges are able on the average to 
tell a little something about the yield 
of corn from its appearance This 
ability, however, seems to be altogeth- 
er independent of ear characteristics, 
and dependent on kernel characteris- 


tics. 

One year’s test is not enough to 
prove conclusively that corn judges 
are able on the average to pick out 
high-vielding samples in corn shows, 
even on the basis of kernel character- 
istics It must be remembered that 
the year 1919 was an exceptionally 


favorable corn year, and a year espe- 
cially favorable to the rather late ma 
turing show type There might pos- 
sibly be a different story to tell in a 
cold, wet season like 1915 or 1917. The 
practical conclusion, so far as the aver- 
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You don’t buy harness every year. 
you want the best. 
dealer in your community who ihe THE 


BOYT HARNESS is extra heavy 


Every piece of leather in THI] 
will add to the life of the har- 


Inev 
ness, rustless Government bronze hardware is used. 
is a flat bearing surface in plac 


strain on a strap, 
her features make it without doubt superior to any 


These and a score 
work harness made. 








The Name “BOYT” on the Buckles 
Identifies This BETTER Harness 


When you do buy, 


To be sure 


BOY 
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WALTER BOYT CO., Inc. 


218 Court Ave., 


Simple Strong Construction 
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Des Moines, Iowa’ 




















farmer is concerned, is that in 
picking seed corn it is worth while to 
pay more attention to Kernel type than 
to anything else, and, incidentally, it 
would seem that a corn grader might 
be an extraordinarily good investment. 
In fact, we rather suspect that a corn 
grader is a far better investment on 
most corn belt farms than a fanning 
mill, unless, of course, the fanning mill 
is also adapted to grading corn. 


CLOVERS 


Timothy and Alsike mixed—Sweet Clover— 
Soy Beans—Seed Grain—all Farm Seeds.— Write 
for freight paid prices. Free samples 


Northern Field Seed Co., Winona, Minn. 


we 
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FOR SALE 


200 acres central Nebraska, one-half m! 
shipping station, schoo! on place 160 acres in 
cultivation, 20 acres pasture, 20 acres timber, 
good orchard, small spring fed stream, two wells 
six room house, barn, granary.shop, scales etc., 
all good. An idea! feeding plant. #100 an acre. 


@. E. Whisenand, Harvard, Neb 





le from 








6) acre stock ranch, loc ated in Phelps county, 








W. E. WALLER, - 





FOR SALE or RENT- 


tim rer About 800 acres fenced ‘oc! tight. A great meat 
cattle, hogs or sheep and nder the management of prac 
all new, 60 rods to schoo! house. Will accept good Des 


up to 5 or 6 thousand dollars and give time on balance. 





FOR CASK 


1 heavily timbered with mast veel & 

proc duel = proposition if properly stoc ked w! 

tical and experienced stock men. Bulldings are 

Moines income property if free from incumbrance 
If interested write for particulars. 


> Charles City, lowa 
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Farm Wantee 





farm or good lund. Price rei ASOI 
able. L. C. JONES, Box 551, Olney, Illinots 
,ARM ‘BARGAIN 120 ACRES IM.- 
proved, 8 miles from Mankato, Kan. only $60 per 
acre A. J. PRICK, owner, Courtiand, Kansas, 





160 Acre Midwest Farm, 
$8,000; Near Thriving 


railroad town. 60 acres fertile tillage. 60 additiona) 


acres heavy producing hay meadows. balance 
wire-fenced 20-cow pasture; much fruit. Relatively 
new 8-room house, 28-cow-barn. granary. corn 
bouses 

Owner must remove, hence sacrifices for quick 
sale, @8.000, easy terme Detalis page 86 Strout's 


Catalog Farm Bargains 23 States: copy free. K. A. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922-R, Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago. 


WANTED! © 


Farm or income property for my modern 11 room 
bome and beautifully landscaped 12 acres, nicely 
located on Main street, good lowa county seat; town 
of 4000. Price $25,000, ‘clear Address 


Box 185, : independence, lowa. 











Wiss Kansas, Oklahoma 


Agricultur Lar is. Southern Plantations and 
large western Cattle and Sheep Ranches 


Bonfils Building 0.J. GOULD Kansas City, Mo. 








320 Acres Smooth Eastern Kansas Land 
Good soi!l—#85: also 140 acres ee Both five mi 
from city of 18,000, J,J. GOODEN, Parsons, Kan, 








BUY A VIRGINIA FARM Now 


Now is the time to become prosperous and happy 
on a farm in V irginia. You can grow fine crops of 
corn—al! grain and grass crope—the best apples and 
other fruits, trucks and dairying is profitable. Prices 
are reasonable, but advancing. Virginia offers more 
advantages to the farmer than any other state. 
Why farm where you can raise only two or three 
staple crops and be far away from good market, when 
you can farm a variety of crops in Virginia and nest 
to big markets. The healthiest climate in America. 
Write for hand book, maps, etc. 


G. W. KOINER, State Commissioner, Richmond, Va. 


JOR RENT —Fine stock farm of 1500 acres in 
southern Minnesota. Now well stocked with 
both Iive stock and machinery. Inquiries requested 
only of parties who can furnish good banking refe 
ences and pay cash for a half interest in stock and 
machinery; owner wif farnish other half to satis- 
factory party. P. D. McMILLAN, Chamber of Com- 


merce, Minneapolis, Minn. 

’ T \ The oldest farm broker in 
LE W IS N. W. state. Catalogs free: 240 
farms, 25 to 1000 acres, good buildings; prices, #5 
$250 per acre, including stock and tools. Bec 
rich as hundreds of others from yourstate. 598 
Ellicett Square, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Do you intend renting 
MR. FARM RENTER farm all your life, or do yo 
There is an opportu 
Write today f 
SHERMAN, ¢ 
State Capitol, 





—~— 
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tend some time to own one 
nity to own a farm in Minnesota. 
m aps and literature. FRED D 
missioner of Immigration, Room 212, 
St. Paul, Mi nnesota 
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CLIN ity 


Last Big Block 


OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RESERVED FARM LANDS 


THIs announces the of- 
fering of the last big block of 
the Canadian Pacific Reserved 
Farm Lands. Until this block is 
disposed of you can secure at 
low costa farm home in Western 
Canada that will make you rich 
and independent. Never again 
| on the American Continent will 
E farm lands be offered at prices 
so low. 


e e 
Last Big Opportunity 
This block contains both fertile 

rich park lande in Lloyd. 

Districts 

Central Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Farm Lands on the rich prairies 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are $11 to an acre. Lands in 
Southern = under an irrigation 
system of unfailing water from $50 
an acre up. 


Twenty Years to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific offers you this 
land under a plan of long term, easy 
ayments that ie remarkable in the 
istory of farm investments. You pay 
down 10%. Then you have no pay- 
ment on the principal until the end 
the fourth year, then fifteen annual 
payments. Interest is 6%. In Central 
Saskatchewan, Seagar Wheeler grew 
the world’s prize wheat. World's prize 
oats were grown at Lloydminster, 


Lands Under Irrigation 


In Southern Alberta, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has developed the 
largest individual irrigation undertak- 
ing on the American Continent. This 
district contains some of the best lands 
in Canada. An unfailing supply of 
water is administered under the Cana- 
dian Government. Prices range from 
$50 an acre up on the same easy pay- 
mentterms. $2000Loanin improve- 
ments. Twenty years to pay back. 


Special Rates for Home- 

seekers and Full Information 

The Canadian Pacific will not sell 

a farm until you have ins t 

To make this easy, special railway 

rates have been arrang not 

delay your weet ‘This i is the 

last great block o ny Pacific 
eserv arm Send today 

for complete Totormation — without 
igat lo 


M. E. THORNTON 


Supt. of Colonization 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


945 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 
For all information about Canada, 
ask the C. P. RK 
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Farm For Sale 


Two hundred and thirty acres bottom land; all in 
cultivation; no overflow; #100 per acre—$5, 000 cash, 
balance long time. Good barn, 72x72; good 130 ton 





si hog house, 26x100, with 30 breeding pens, large 
feeding floor; six-room two-story frame house; two 
miles, on good roads with no hills, to city of 12.000 


inhabitants, almost without milk; best location for 
dairy in the state; pastured 72 cattle, 125 hogs and 
10 horses on 65 acres of Japan clover from June 14th 
to October 15th; cattle topped market without an ear 
of corn October 15th. Reason for selling, I can not 
peddle pills and potatoes at same time. 


Apply to owner, 


DR. C. W. WILLIAMSON, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


$1,000 Buys 160 Acres 


Minnesota, Beltrami County Land 


Subject taxes due {n 1919. Would consider #400 cash, 
ince short time banKable paper, or monthly pay- 
I t plan, or good bankKable note due April 1920, for 
entire amount, Not cut over—rich, open land with 
suflicient timber for building. Ample rainfall. 
AMERICAN LAND CO. 
THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINNESOTA 


ALFALFA LIME LANDS 
e famous “Black Belt”’ lands of Alabama today 
offer the farmer and investor the greatest opportun- 
ity of any landin America. Alfalfa can be cut five 
and six times, Legumes, grasses, corn, oats, velvet 
beans, etc. thrive abundantly. 

Has no equal as a stock country, good grazing for 
10 months. Price of land $35 to $85 per acre. Located 
close to Montgomery, a city of 60,000 population. 
Elegant pike roads, consolidated schools, fine cl!m- 
ate. pure artesian water. Now is the time to invest. 
For full particulars write H. B. STEWART, 
Montgomery. KR. F. D. 2, Alabama. 


SQUARE 160-A. FARM. 


Well improved, located in northeast Missourl. Ina 
fine country, on a public and level road, three miles 
to Knox City, in Knox county. Good seven-room 
house, two good barns. out buildings, all painted. 
Plenty water. Windmill. engine, scales, mai! route, 
telephone. Half mile to school. $130.00 per acre, 
easy terms. Possession March ist. For further par- 
ticulars write to and buy direct from owner whose 
@idress is, W. M. Sawyer, Route 7, Kirksville, Mo 


BUY LAND DIRECT FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. All 
Well improved and in high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
Corn and small grains in the state, as our soil is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing fn value. 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering some fine farms 
for rent. Wanted—a good man and woman to work 
On farm. Come and see us, or write, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


FARMS AND HOMES 


Where life is worth living. Moderate prices— 
al climate, productive lands. For information 
e State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Holstein Day, Tuesday of Farmers’ 
Week at Columbia—The annual meet: 
ing of the Missouri State Holstein As- 
sociation will be January 20th, in con- 
junction with Farmers’ Week at the 
University of Missouri. This will be a 
red-letter day for Holstein breeders in 
Missouri. Among other things, the 
question of the seven-day test will be 
threshed out, and every Holstein man 
should be present to voice his senti- 
ments. They will also consider ways 
and means of enabling the association 
to employ a field man who will devote 
his entire time to the interests of Hol- 
stein breeders. It is therefore very 
urgent that every Holstein man in 
Missouri let nothing stand in his way 
of attending the annual meeting Tues- 
day, January 20th, at Columbia. 


Duroc Jersey Men Organize—A per- 
manent association was formed by six- 
teen Duroc Jersey breeders in Mercer 
county, Illinois. The idea is to further 
the cause of the Durocs in every legiti- 
mate way. Officers were elected as 
follows: I. F. Gillmor, president; W. 
E. Stancliff, vice-president; P. S. 
Richey, secretary, and Fred Crawford, 
treasurer. There are sixteen members 
at present, and the slogan is “Thirty 
new members by December 19th.” The 
purpose of the association is stated as 
the promulgation of codperative sell- 
ing, codperative exhibits, encourage- 
ment of pig clubs and pig feeding con- 
tests, codperative advertising and co- 
operative social activities. 


Americans Buy Farm in England— 
Two prominent American breeders, 
Messrs. Ross and Carpenter, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, bought a 182-acre estate 
near Laurencekirk. Kincardineshire. 
It is said that the consideration was 
$30,000. The English take the fact 
that two prominent Americans pur- 
chased a farm in that locality to indi- 
cate that they are going to purchase 
considerable suitable stock for ex- 
portation to the United States. At 
any rate the farm they have purchased 
is exceedingly handy for the tempo- 
rary housing of stock to be sent over- 
seas. Breeders on both sides of the 
Atlantic wish Messrs. Carpenter and 
Ross success in their new venture. 


World’s 
than 


Jerseys—More 
ago, the world 
greeted the first ‘world’s champion 
Jersey.” On February 24, 1899, Dol- 
lie’s Valentine completed her year’s 
test with 10.218 pounds of milk and 
578 pounds of butter-fat, which was 
the best official record ever made by 
a Tersey up to that time. During the 
twenty years that have passed since 
Dollie’s Valentine’s record was made, 
eleven other Jersey cows have been 
acclaimed “world’s champion Jerseys” 
on the strength of their production 
records. Some of the cows were fortu- 
nate enough to be able to hold their 
titles for a number of years. Others 
were displaced within a few months. 
The longest any Jersey ever held the 
world’s champion record was _ five 
years and eleven months. Dollie’s 
Valentine completed her record in 
February, 1899, and it was not until 
January, 1905, that her record was 
passed. The advancement of the Jer- 
sey breed may well be estimated by the 
increase in production of the present 
champion, Vive La France, over Dol- 
lie’s Valentine. Vive’s record of 1,031 
pounds of fat is almost 100 per cent 
increase over the one made by the 
first champion. Twenty years ago, 578 
pounds of fat in 365 days was the best 
official record ever produced. Now, 
in 1919,. records equal to that are be- 
ing reported to the register of merit 
department daily. What the record 


Champion 
twenty years 


will be twenty years from now, time 
only can tell. With the increased 
knowledge of scientific feeding and 


breeding, there seems to be no limit 
to the possibilities. The more cows 
that are tested, the more likelihood 
there is that world’s champion Jerseys 
will be developed with greater fre- 
quency and higher records made. 
There may be other Jerseys in the 
country that are producing or that can 
produce more than 1,031 pounds of fat 
in one year, but there is no proof of 
their ability to do so. They have not 
been given the opportunity to make 
names for themselves and their own- 
ers because they have never been of- 
ficially tested. More testing opens the 
gateway to more scientific breeding 
and feeding. 















“Selected” Farms 


These “SELECTED” Farms are care- 
fully chosen from the cream of the rich- 
est wheat and cattle country in America, 
to meet your special needs, on the advice 
of experts representing 14,000 miles of 
railway, whose assistance, though free to 
home seekers, is of great practical value. 


‘A Cordial Welcome 


Western Canada extends a helpful hand 
to home seekers. Friendly neighbors, 
with the same customs and language— 
splendid schools, churches and social 
life—every benefit that you formerly 
enjoyed and many advantages that you 
could not get from higher priced land 
elsewhere— warm, sunny, growing sum- 
mers and dry, cold, healthy winters— 
await you in this wonderfully prosper- 
ous “LAST WEST.” 


Taxes Are Low 
Western Canada taxes fall lightly on 
the farmer. A small tax on land, but 
buildings, improvements, animals, ma- 
chinery and personal property are all 
tax exempt. 


Special Rates to Home Scekers 


Special railway rates will be mac 2 for home seekers and 
their effects to encourage personal inspection of the 
Farms along the lines of the Canadian National iail- 
ways. Rates and full information will be sent free 
on request. Write or mail coupon TODAY! 


DEWITT FOSTER @EDClirur 
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-Owna __ 
Selected’ Farm 
in Western Canada 


tT most wonderful opportun:ty in the world for 
Business Farmers is in the “SELECTED” FARMS 
which can be bought for $15 to $40 an acre along thelines 
of the Canadian National Railways in Western Canada. & 








Make Bigger Profits! 


& Big Profits in Wheat 
and Dairying 


Western Canada is famous for its big 
wheat yields|§ “SELECTED” FARMS 
along the lines of the Canadian National 
Railways average more than 20 bushels 
of wheat to the acre. Under specially 
favorable conditions a yield of 50 to 60 
bushels per acre is not uncommon. 

Dairying is exceptionally profitable. 
That soil and climate are well adapted 
to it is shown in greatly increased pro- 
duction and high quality maintained. A world- 


wide market awaits all that Western Canada can 
produce, 


Fortunes from Beef and | 


Dairy Cattle 

WesternCanada, the Cattle Man’s Para- 
dise! Beef and dairy cattle yield great 
profits. Stock thrive on the prairie 
grasses, which in many cases cure stand- 
ing and make fine hay. Cattle and horses re- 
quire only natural shelter most of the weather, 
and bring high prices without grain feeding. 


Easy Terms 


Terms on “SELECTED” Farms: About 10 per 
cent cash down, balance in equal payments over 
a term of years; interest uswally 6 per cent. 


J ~~ MhMhmm = 

goewst® FOSTER, 

Sugectenenient Resources, 

v4 Canadian National Railways, 

Dept. 2731, Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO 


A. Please send me free and without ob- 
oa ths ie to me, complete information 
Ys ee pune concerning Western Canada 
below: 
eaetanion for Big Profits in Wheat. 
“Big Money-Making from Stock Raising 
cial Railway Rates for Home Seekers. 





Seoerintondent of 4 N ati ona | Business and Industria! Opportunities. 
> Dept. 2731 7 
Marquette Building Fiemme Address.............cc-ccccccccccoecccoce- R.F.D 
Chicago, Illinois a State 








weet, Our New 1920 FENCE CATALOG 


Deal \ 
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fail to send for our 1920 catalog on 


Square Deal Fence 


The fence that is iving thousands of 
farmers a eee in service and 
economy because it is built for perma- 















. Doit AT 
Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co. 

970 Industrial 





55 the Fac tor: Na) We've knocked the bottom out 
of high cost of fence building. 
Send for our big free Catalog 
and save 25 to 40per cent on our 


RUST-RESISTING 
Stock-proof Fences—made of 
Open Hearth Basic Steel wire, 

drawnand heavily galvanized in our 

own Mill. Kitselmans’ long-lasting, Horse- 

High, Bull-Strong, Pig-Tight fences are 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM ~ 
the Freight and save you money on eve 

roa. Don't fail to send for our big Free Catalog. 

KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.296 Muncie, Ind. 






















Before You Buy 
‘) seefor yourself the money 
I save you on any fencing you need. WRITE 
today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
Shows 150 styles. Low Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Also Gates, 
prices. Sample to test and 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.. Dent.372 Cleveland, Ohio 


FENCE 


CENTS A ROD for 
a %-inch Hog Fence; 
r 27%e. arod ee -in. 
88 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
‘zi Fences, Low prices Barbed bang 
“ay 
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Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. § 








yt eee FENCE CO 
MORTON, ILLS. 














STILLWATER, MINN. 





WE PAY FREIGHT 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE—FACTORIES NEAR 


Big Illustrated Catalog Free 
UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
314 Main St., of stiliwater 215 Front St. 
FORT MADISON, IA. 











OSAGE POSTS 


CARLOAD LOTS 
H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB. 














373 Acre Improved Farm 


I have a long half section. 373 acres, in Buena Vista 


County, lowa, that I will sell at $195.00 and take in ae 


and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 


first payment a small piece of land, or cheap land, 


220 acres 


under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 


town. 
am offering a good clean proposition and will 


This farm is actually worth the money. 1} 
not 


consider any offer at inflated prices 


A. W. JONES, Owner, 


Peterson, lowa 








TS 
o the land sit- 
3 months" 
subscription 


If for a h you are think- 
ing of buy . Simply write 
me a lett 1 me Londology 
and all p 2 

58: 


| 
Addre 
Skidmere Land Co., 





oeyv 
297 ‘Melt Ave., Marinette, Wis. 
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The Alien County Investment o., 


OUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; 
Terms $1,000 and up 


lowest prices 
Send for booklet 


lola, Kansas 





Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 


sale on easy terms. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 


Write for our list. 
Willmar, Minnesota 





IF YOU WANT : 


me, 


il or exchange 
ye yar property write 
JOHN J. BLACK, 88 St., Chippewa Falls, Wie. 
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sult of saving, and it 


2ach month 


is earning money 


The Church Supper 


The care with which the details of 
the church supper are arranged before 
the serving of the supper, determines 
the or failure of the supper 
Three-fourths the purpose of such 
suppers is to provide opportunity for 
getting acquainted. “Blest be the eats 
that bind,’ one minister used te 
say. However, a hungry man is not a 
sociable creature, and the quicker he 
is fed, the happier he To have just 
enough force in the kitchen to do the 
work without confusion, and enough 
waitresses in the dining-room to keep 
things moving is important. 


success 
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1s 
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be sure 
should 


work well done, 
thoroly how 
the key 


iit 


To have the 
vou understand 
be done That 
You must know just the 


if 
to success 
right time to 


1s 


cut vour hay so that rour stock will be 
nourished: just when the grain should 
be cut—if too green, it will not be full 
of grains; if too ripe. the grain will 
shell out in the harvest. You should 
know how the ground should be pre- 
pared for seed: how to regniate ma 
chinery; the care and feed for stock 
If vou do not know, vour hired men 


will make fun of you and cheat you in 
their work. Know what you want done, 
and tell your man in a way that he will 
know you understand vour own busi- 
ness, and nine times out of ten he will 
do what you tell him without question. 
1 always act in a businesslike way with 
the men, and can truthfully say I have 
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use less. 





NI Authorities. 
for a third of a century. 









— and welcome for three splendid reasons, 
especially in these days of soaring costs— 
because Calumet gives three big positive helps 
in reduction of living expense. 


VAN You save when you buy it—moderate in cost. 
H Leaves you more money with which to buy 


other things. You save when you use it—has 
more than the ordinary leavening strength—therefore you 
You save materials it is used with. Never fails. 


=) CALUMET @ 


ae Baking Po weer 


“BEST BY TEST’’ 


Produced in largest, finest, most sanitary Baking Powder 
i) Factory in the World. Contains only such ingredients as 
have been officially approved by United States Food 
The first choice of millions of housewives 
Order from your dealer. 
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spun . Sate = 


The most delicious of all fruit 


sauce 
ment 


the finest condi- 
with meats, 


such as 


beef, lamb and pork. 


Make 


some 


Cranberry 


Sauce by this recipe: 


1 quart cranberries 
2 cups boiling water 
2 cups sugar 


Boil the sugar anc 


five minutes; skim; 


and cook over 


J water together for 
add the berries 
hot fire for five 


minutes without stirring. 


Cranber 





lways been treated with the greate 

pect 

{ make it a point to dress neatly for 
ny work. I wear hali-fitting princess 
style of dress, ade of teugh wash 
goods, large patch pockets, small pock- 
et on waist for watch, short jacket of 
the same material as the dress, and 
strong tan shoes They wear beiter 
and resist soaking better. I wear a 
felt hat with a medium-wide brim, shel- 
tering from the sun and rain; it always 
keeps its shape and generally lasts 
two years My skirt is made short 


enough for easy walking, and just full 
enough to enable me to climb a fence 
or get in or out of a wagon—in fact, 
to climb anywhere. I can stretch wire, 
pound a nail or staple, build or repair 
a fence as good as any man. 
The successful farmer knows 
get the best results. 
“rood 


how to 
Sometimes it is 


luck” to get the seed in just be- 








fore a nice, warm rain comes, also to 
C your hay and get it in the stack or 
barn all cured before a rain, but gener 
ally “good luck” means good manage- 
ment to get things in readiness to do 


the work at the right time. Keep your 
farm looking attractive; have a name 
for the farm, and keep the farm up to 
the name. 

Many ask me why 
as Ido. My reply is quick: I love to 
watch things grow, I love to watch 
live things respond to my watchfui care 

-it is this watchful care that tells me 


I stay on the farm 


what my crops need to grow more 
bountifully. Growing crops and grow- 
ing stock must be studied as to their 
requirements. 


I went out to the 
to salt the horses 


I love my horses. 
pasture one day 


had about 200 head there—and was 
calling, “C-o-o-p-e!” Fritz, a young 
mule, came dashing in from the tim- 
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Jan. 9, 1920 
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ber, looked wildly around, then rushed 
off back without taking any salt. After 
quite a little while, he returned with 
two new horses I had just bought. 
They had not learned the call. How 
do you suppose he told them what was 
wanted? 

Hogs are very interesting animals 
to feed. They are great creatures of 
habit. They will go a long ways for 
new pastures, but always on the same 
path, in and out. They will readily 
come at your call, and a woman’s voice 
will carry farther than a man’s. While 

1ixing feed and letting water in the 
troughs, I will begin calling, “P-o-o-g!” 
and you will see them coming. In these 
paths, I can drive the sows without 

ny trouble, going among them at all 
mes. They know I am their friend 
nd am interested in them. If one will 
keep in touch with the stock, the stock 
will keep in touch with them. 

I was away from home for two days, 

aving orders for the men to be sure 
to get up five sows out in the pasture, 
as I did not have time, and they would 
likely farrow before my return. On 
my return, I asked if those sows had 
been brought up. “No,” said the man, 
“Burns did not come back, and I could 
not drive them myself.” 

That was a man for you. I donned 

y uniform and walked right out into 
the pasture. The hogs saw me coming 

1d began to surround me, grunting 
their delight. One — sow grabbed 

v dress in her mouth, pulling gently, 
then walking away pone Es and look- 
ing back. A second time she came 

nd grabbed my dress. I reached down 
to rub her, thinking she wanted to be 
ioticed. She backed off grunting. 
Again she came and grabbed my dress 

nd pulled, and stood grunting and 
talking,” walked a little way. stopped 
and grunted, as if she wanted me to 
follow her, which I did. She led me 
over hills and gullies, grunting and 
looking back to see if I was coming. 
After leading me about a quarter of a 
mile, she went down in a deep gully, 
and laid down beside nine of the nicest 
and plumpest pigs you ever saw. It 
lunch-time with them, and they 
all got busy. 

Anyone who has raised pigs knows 
that a sow will always hide her young 
if out in the pasture. I looked at her 
a moment in surprise, and then said: 


was 


“Naney, you know we will have to go 
to the barn; it might rain, or the 
wolves might get the babies.” So I 
took my stick, which I always carry 


n walking, and gently stirred Nancy 
and her family up, all grunting discon- 
tentedly, and drove them all that way 

ick, the way Nancy had brought me. 

found three others, gilts with pigs, 
nd had the hired man get a basket 
nd carry the pigs in while I drove the 
mothers. 

That night a heavy storm came up. 
Several of my neighbors lost whole 
broods of pigs. A man said to me: 
“You had right good luck saving so 
many pigs so early this spring.” No 
luck about it. I watched and got the 
sows up in the right time, fed them 
gave plenty of alfalfa hay 
and was rewarded accord- 


arefully, 
and corn, 
ingly. 
Have regular hours; aim to quit at 
six, so as to have the evening to rest 
after the chores are done. Feed your 
stock regularly; milk your cows at 
certain time. Plan to do a little better 
each year, as you learn more and more 


of the wonderful things Nature does 
for us. Agriculture opens up such won- 


derful resources. It seems to me there 
is no other business so worth while. 
MRS. THEODORE SAXON. 
Kansas. 





VARIATIONS IN CHEESE DISHES. 
Cheese dishes prepared with eggs and 
Ik have about the same food value as 
eat. Cheese fondues and Welsh rarebit 
equally good for the noon meal, or for 
ipper. he objection that cheese dishes 
too rich may be overcome by mak- 
g them with water instead of with milk. 
lore cheese may be used when there is 
) milk in the dish, thus increasing the 
1e-forming value of the dish For 
ese fondue take one and one-third 
s of soft. stale bread crumbs, six 








nees of cheese grated finely or cut in 
mall pieces, four eggs, one cupful of hot 
water, one-half teaspoonful of salt. Mix 
water, b crumbs, salt and cheese, 





beaten, into this 
and fold the whites of eggs 
until stiff Pour into a buttered 
king dish and cook thirty minutes in 
moderate oven. Serve at once 
To make this dish more substantial, use 
Ik instead of water, and add one table- 
oonful of butter. This is almost a meal 
itself. If there is cold rice or other 





fi 








cereal, this may be substituted for the 
bread crumbs, using one cupful of cooked 
cereal. 

Cheese fondue served on toast offers a 
good way of using up stale bread. The 
difference between the fondue and the 
Welsh rarebit is that the bread crumbs 
or rice are omitted for the rarebit, and 
there need be no egg. The recipe for rare- 
bit is one tablespoonful of butter, one 
teaspoonful of corn starch, one-half cup- 
ful of milk, one-half pound of cheese cut 
into small pieces, one-fourth teaspoonful 


each of salt and mustard, a speck of Cay- 
enne peper. Cook the corn starch and 
milk, add the cheese and stir until it is 


melted. 








| Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fecily and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLLaces’ FarmER, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 9480—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measureé 
The front panel is joined to the sides 


with a deep tuck. 

No. 9465—Child’s Rompers—Cut in sizes 
1 and 2 years. The bib front extends into 
straps at the back. 
9477—L aaios’ px wo- Pie ce Skirt—Cut 
zes ; 32 and 34 inches waist 
neasure. biaite contin themselves to the 
front of this smart separate skirt. 

No. 9483—Child’s Legging Drawers—Cut 
1, 2, 4 and 6 years. An elas- 
tic or tape is run through a casing to ad- 
just the fullness at the waist line. 

No. 9475—Ladies House Dress—Cut In 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. A smartly cut vest is inserted at 
the front of the dotted percale house 
frock 





in sizes 14, 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of twelve 
cents for each. 





CRANBERRIES. 

Cranberries are a very wholesome 
fruit, especially for the winter when we 
use more meats than during the vegeta- 
ble months The shortage of sugar 
makes cranberries a scarce dish on our 
tabies at present, but we would advise 
our readers to can cranberries’ before 
the season {s over for use with straw- 
berries if they do not have sugar to 
use them now. Cranberries give straw- 
berry jam a beautiful rich color, and 
with part strawberry juice make a very 
good jelly. 

For straight cranberry jelly, cook four 
cups of cranberries with one cup of wa- 
ter until they are tender. To the juice 
and pulp thus obtained add two cups of 
sugar and cook until the mixture is 
ready to jell. This will be in a few 
minutes. 

Cranberry 
an attractive 
well shaped 
Remove the 


jelly in orange cups makes 

Thanksgiving dish. Cut 
oranges in half crosswise. 
pulp, and scallop the 
if desired, or cut a section of skin on 
each side of a strip to be used as a 
handle for the orange basket; tie a 
bow of ribbon on the handle. 

Cranberry sauce to most tastes is as 


edges 
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lYoull find your 


lkind of music 
in the Victor 
Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book 
that we doubt if you could 
glance into its 472 pages 
without becoming absorbed 
in it. Whether you own a 
Victrola or not, this is the 
kind of book you will find 
yourself browsing through 
just for the pleasure it gives 
you. And if you are a music- 








dover, this Victor Record Catalog will increase your knowl. 
edge and appreciation of good music many fold. 

It contains portraits of Victor artists with biographical sketches 
and has a complete Red Seai section devoted to the greatest artists of 
all the world who make Victor Records. 

There are also portraits and short biographies of the great com- 
posers, and a pronunciation table of the names of artists, composers 


and operas. 


In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog gives brief stories of 
the opera, shows illustrations of various scenes, indicates under the title 
of each opera the different acts and scenes, and lists all the selections 








in the exact order they are sung or played in the opera. 


Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book—the greatest 
catalog of music in all the world. 
any Victor dealer’s, or we will mail you a copy upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


There is a copy for you at 
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Contains valuable prize-winning reci 


National Giant Smoke H 





210 McClun Street 





ight Out of Your 


LE 


AE STORE MOUSE 


[i is ms 6-Years’ Success 


thousands of farms in U.S. and foreign countries. 
Positively the best way of smoking meats. 3 sizes. 


ANT 


Fireproof. 
fter smoking meats, use as a storehouse. 


Send NOW — for New FREE Book 


for curing and 
ing meats and fish; also description and colored Siestrations of 
ouses and low prices. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. COMPANY 
Bloomington; 


n Smoke House 


Smoke your own meats in the National Giant—the won- 
—— a iron-ribbed, heavily-galvanized, combined 
~. Smoke House and Meat Storage. 

With this wonderful smoke house, home curing, 
smoking and storing of hams, sagumene sausage and 
Wee fish become prac- 
CYS tical and easy. So 
SSS don’t sell all your | 

hogs. Keep a few 
for your own meat. 
saving in_ butcher bills will 
\ surprise and please you. The 


/ NATIONAL Gli 













The 









emoke Sectional View (. 


of the Original 
National Giant Smoke House. 
Beware of Imitations. 


today. 








good as cranberry jelly. For this, meas- 


ure the cranberries and sugar as above, 
and add the water Possibly it is a no- 
tion, but to our mind the sauce is bet- 
ter when the sugar is poured over the 
dry cranberries, the water added, and 
the sauce cooked without stirring. Cover 


till boiling begins, and then take off the 


lid and cook slowly 
Pastry shells filled 


are lus 


with cran 
sauce cious; also 
made with one crust and latticed 


the top with pastry strips. 


In choosing furniture, aim at con 


A chair that is not easy to sit in 
poor design, no matter what 
style. 


its pe 


cranberry 


berry 


pie 
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Rider Agents Wanted 


Everywhere to ride 
pins the new Ranger wiiiotor: 
ike’ completely ui 
with electric light and — 
carrier, stand, tool tank, coaste 
er-brake, mud guards and anti- 
skid tires. Choice of 44 other 
styles, colors and sizes in the 
“‘Ranger’’ line of bicycles. | 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired 
at a smal) advance over our 
Special wholesale cash prices. 
DELIVERED FREE on ape 
roval and 30 DAYS TRIA 
TIRE § fam, Wheels, San- 
$ tne and parts—at 
TR ES prices. NO i 
MONEY but oo us exactly what you need. 
Do not buy until F po X ad get our prices, terms 


and the big FRE 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.T 179, Chicago 
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Diss 


O matter how clean and care- 

ful the preparation of ordinary 
frying and shortening animal fats, 
the housewife does not have the 
right feeling about them, because 
she believes they are not “good to 
eat.” This is undoubtedly one of 
the principal reasons why Mazola 
is now preferred by thousands of 
housewives throughout America. 
Mazola is from an edible vegetable source. 
It is pure, wholesome oil pressed from the 
kernels of finest golden corn. Nothing is 


added, nothing subtracted from the essence 
of the greatest of American cereals. 


Mazola is better and more economical than 
lard and compounds for deep fat frying. 
It retains the natural flavor of the food and 
does not smoke up the kitchen. 


As a shortening Mazola is equal to butter, 
costs less and, on account of its added rich- 
ness, 34 to }; less is required. 


42 
Salad dressings, Mazola-made, have a 
delicate, delicious flavor. Mazola is equal 
to the finest olive oil and costs much less. 
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FREE A book worth while writing for. The 
New Corn Products Cook Book con- 
tains 64 pages of practical and tested recipes 
of professional chefs. Handsomely illustrated. 





Write us for it today. Corn Products Refining Co., 
Department 32, P. O. Box 161, New York City. 
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Our Sabbath School Laan | 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Lessons are as they 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the | 
the quarterly reviews 

Each issue of Walla 
, duced by any other paper until special writt 
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The Boldness of Peter and John 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 18, 1920. Acts, 4:1-31; 
printed, Acts, 4:8-21.) 

“Then Peter, filled with the Holy 


| Spirit, said unto them, Ye rulers of the 


people, and elders, (9) if we this day 


| are examined concerning a good deed 


| done to an 


impotent man, by what 


| means this man is made whole: (10) be 
| it known unto you all, and to all the 
| people of Israel, that in the name of 


| Jesus 


Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 


| crucified, whom God raised from the 





) kne 


dead, even in him doth this man stand 
here before you whole. (11) He is the 
stone which was set at naught of you 
the builders, which was made the head 
of the corner. (12) And in none other 
is their salvation: for neither is there 
any other name under heaven, that is 
given among men, wherein we must be 
saved. (13) Now when they beheld 
the boldness of Peter and John, and 
had perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they marveled; and 
they took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus. (14) And seeing 
the man that was healed standing with 
them, they could say nothing against 
it. (15) But when they had commanded 
them to go aside out of the council, 
they conferred among themselves, (16) 
saying, What shall we do to these 
men? for that indeed a notable miracle 
hath been wrought through them, is 
manifest to all that dwell in Jerusalem; 
and we can not deny it. (17) But that 
it spread no further among the people, 
let us threaten them, that they speak 
henceforth to no man in this name. (18) 
And they called them, and charged 
them not to speak at all nor teach in 
the name of Jesus. (19) But Peter 
and John answered and said unto them, 
Whether it is rightin the sight of God 
to hearken unto you rather than unto 
God, judge ve; (20) for we can not but 
speak the things we saw and heard. 
(21) And they, when they had further 
threatened them, let them go, finding 
nothing how they might punish them, 
because of the people; for all men gio- 
rified God for that which was done.” 
Thus far the movement headed by 
the apostles, especially Peter and John, 
had everything its own way. The mani- 
fest presence of God, as shown by the 
ancient Divine symbol, awed every 
man who cherished the spirit and faith 
of the fathers. The outstanding virtues 
of the new movement—harmony, 
boundless charity, a brotherhood which 
the world had never seen before: to- 
gether with miraculous powers of heal- 
ing such as Jesus had exercised when 
on earth, commended it to every truth- 
loving man. The Messiah had indeed 
come; the Jews had crucified Him: He 
had risen: He had accredited His dis- 
ciples by the gift of His own wonderful 
powers and much of His spirit, and 
authorized them to offer full and free 
pardon, with eternal life, to all who 
would repent of their transgressions. 
The movement was spreading like 
wildfire, and apparently sweeping ev- 
erything before it, but not all. The 
powers that be, the hierarchy, which, 


under Rome, governed Jerusalem, saw 

in it precisely the same danger they 

had seen in the teachings of Jesus 

when on earth, and regarded this as 

| only a new form of movement which, 
| if let alone, would entirely destroy 
their power During all these days, 

they had been waiting and watching 

They 


for an opportunity to check it 

new the force of public opinion, and 
were exceedingly cautious. As in the 
early period of their conflict with 
Jesus of Nazareth, they “feared the 
people,” that is, public opinion The 
tumult in the temple on the occasion of 
the healing of the man lame from his 
birth, furnished them the first oppor- 
tunity. The temple guard was ordered 
out, not to quell the disturbance, nor 
to harm those engaged in it, but simply 
to arrest and hold the two disciples un- 
der guard until the matter could be 
judicially investigated. 





The movement was made by the Sad 
ducee faction, who were “sore trou 
bled” because the apostles preached 
the resurrection of the dead. It is 
quite natural that the move should be 
made by the Sadducees. They were 
the rationalists, or we might say, the 
agnostics, of their day. They were 
generally wealthy, good livers, believed 
that death ends ail; therefore, that it 
was a wise thing to get all the plea- 
sure out of life that they could. They 
did not believe in a future state, as 
the Pharisees did; therefore, did not 
believe there could be any future ex- 
istence in form; and when the resur. 
rection of Jesus of Nazareth was pro 
claimed as an actual fact, attested by 
many reputable witnesses, who said 
they saw Him and talked with Him and 
ate with Him, it sorely troubled them 
—the more so because they could not, 
by producing the body, prove that 
these men were lying. They were trou- 
bled because it furnished proof con 
vincing to the multitude that their dis 
tinctive doctrine of death ending all 
had no foundation in fact. It proved 
that they were fundamentally wrong 
In addition, the doctrine that Christ. 
whom they crucified, was not merely 
the Messiah of the Jews, but the Sa- 
vior of all men, cut them to the quick 
According to the new doctrine, the 
Jew, even the high priest, was no near- 
er or dearer to the God of Abraham 
than the Samaritan, the Roman, or the 
heathen. In this they could join hands 
with their bitter opponents, the Phari- 


The apostles were now in jail for the 
first time (not the last, however), but 
the fact of their arrest did not arrest 
the good work. For we hear that many 
of those who heard Peter believed, to 
the number of five thousand, which we 
presume includes the three thousand 
converted before. The next morning 
there was a conference of the leading 
members of the Sanhedrin, if not in 
fact a regular meeting of that body. 
Caiaphas, the high priest, of course 
presided. His father-in-law, Annas, the 
ruling power behind the throne, altho 
deposed, was present, together with 
John and Alexander, and others of the 
same family, who had ruled Jerusalem 
for vears. The temple guard brought 
in the prisoners, and they were called 
to answer the question: By what power 
or what authority have you done this? 
It was what might be called a prelimi- 
nary examination, the object being to 
find something upon which a charge 
could safely be based. And it was a 
proper subject for investigation by the 
Sanhedrin. To investigate a matter 
of this kind was strictly in the line of 
their duty, and no follower of Jesus 
could object to it. Whatever of evil 
purpose there was behind it was care- 
fully concealed. Whatever Peter may 
have thought of the matter, he evi- 
dently treated it as an honest inquiry, 
and his answer is brief and to the 
point. He recognizes their authority, 
and addresses them as rulers of the 
people, and elders,” and says: “If we 
this day are examined concerning 2 
good deed done to an impotent man, by 
what means this man is made whole 
be it known unto you all” (and not 
merely to the rulers and elders), but 
“to all the people of Israel, that in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead, even in him doth this 
man stand here before you whole.” 


Note how courageous Peter is now 
What a miraculous change has come 
over him since the trial of Jesus, only 
some sixty days before! Then he did 
not even enter before the august body 
when his Master was on trial, but 
staved in the courtyard and warmed 
himself by the fire, denying with an 
oath that he knew Jesus of Nazareth 
at all. Now in the same presence he 
boldly charges the Sanhedrin itself 
with the judicial murder of Jesus 
What gave him this astonishing cour- 
age? That is not all; for, going fur- 
ther. he tells them how all their efforts 
to defeat the Divine purpose had failed; 
that they might crucify Jesus with the 
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consent of Pilate, but that God had 
raised Him from the dead. 

Still further, he tells them that their 
own David, their prophet and psalmist, 
had so clearly pointed out their Mes- 
siah, that they ought to have known 
Him when He came, and proclaimed 
Him such. “He is the stone which was 
set at naught of you the builders, which 
was made the head of the corner.” You 
rejected your Messiah. He is the very 
foundation stone on which true Juda- 
ism or true religion must be estab- 
lished; that is, the salvation of which 
the prophets had spoken could be ob- 
tained only thru faith in Him. In short, 
Peter proclaimed the passing away of 
the Jewish priesthood, the temple, and 
all its belongings. 

The fact that the Sanhedrin not only 
stood all this without violence, but re- 
jeased Peter and John after threaten- 
ing them with what they would do if 
they did not stop preaching Jesus, 
shows the strong tide of public opinion 
in favor of the new and revolutionary 
order, and enables us to realize in 
some measure the powerful impression 
made on the public mind by the events 
at the feast of Pentecost. 

In the nineteenth and _ twentieth 
verses we have a vivid illustration of 
what a man naturally impetuous, and 
at times cowardly, dares to do when he 
realizes that he has God at his back. 
Speaking of the Almighty before those 
who claim to be His representatives, 
he says: “Whether it is right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you rath- 
er than unto God, judge ye.” We are 
witness for God, and must tell the 
truth. We do not recognize your au- 
thority to control our utterances. We 
do not fear you. We will keep on 
preaching. And all this was said with 
the respect due to what was recognized 
as the highest political and religious 
authority in Judea. 

There was a meeting of the early 
church that night, and we are told in 
the twenty-third verse that after these 
disciples were let go, “they came to 
their own company,” and told the 
whole story. When they had heard it, 
they “lifted up their voice to God with 
one accord” and prayed. It was a re- 
markable prayer, one that asks fulfill- 
ment of the prediction made by David, 
that the designs of men against the 
Lord and His Anointed would come to 
naught. They recognize in the action 
of Herod and Pontius Pilate the fulfill- 
ment of the Divine purpose. They made 
two requests in this prayer—one that 
they should have courage: “and grant 
unto thy servants to speak thy word 
with all boldness”; and, second, that 
Divine healing, thru the instrumental- 
ity of the apostles, should be continued 
—“that signs and wonders may be done 
thru thy holy Servant Jesus.” The 
prayer was answered at once; “the 
place was shaken wherein they were 
gathered together; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and they 
spake the word of God with boldness.” 

The vital point in the lesson to those 
to whom it was first addressed, and to 
all men everywhere in all ages, was 
that contained in the twelfth verse: 
“And in none other is there salvation: 
for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved.” To 
them, it meant the future uselessness 
of all sacrifices such as had been of- 
fered for ages, and faith in the Man 
whom a few weeks before they had 
nailed to the cross as a blasphemer 
and a traitor to Rome. For us, and for 
all men, it means that only thru faith 
in Christ can men be brought into har- 
mony with the Power that rules this 
universe, and feel at home anywhere 
for time and for eternity. Only by 
obeying His precepts can our lives be 
brought into harmony with all that is 
good, either in this world or the other. 
Upon our right relation to Christ 
hangs not merely our everlasting life, 
but a life worth living here on earth. 





Alfalfa With Branching Roots 


A Texas correspondent writes: 

“Some time ago I saw in Wallaces’ 
Farmer an account of a kind of alfalfa 
which, instead of having a tap root, 
had branching roots. Please tell me 
the name of any variety of alfalfa that 
has the habit of putting out branching 
roots instead of a tap root.” 

The Grimm alfalfa is probably the 
best variety of those which have the 
branching-root characteristic. The yel- 
low-flowered Siberian varieties also 
have this characteristic, but under 


lowa conditions these varieties don’t 
Seem to be very satisfactory. 











SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Why Jerry Muskrat Builds His 
House in the Water 


When Grandfather Frog sees Johnny 
Chuck and Peter Rabbit coming, he pre- 
tends to be asleep. But Peter plays a joke 
on him, and just to show them that he 
can take a joke without getting angry, he 
agrees to tell them why Jerry Muskrat 
builds his house in the water. 


Grandfather Frog folded his hands 
across his white and yellow waistcoat and 
half closed his eyes, as if looking way, 
way back into the past. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ he began. “‘A long, long 
time ago, when the world was young, 
there was very little dry land, and most 
of the animals lived in the water. Yes, 
sir, most of the animals lived in the water, 
as sensible animals do today.’ ’ 

Peter nudged Johnny Chuck. ‘tHe means 
himself and his family,” he whispered, 
with a chuckle. 

“After a time,” continued Grandfather 
Frog, ‘‘there began to be more land and 
still more. Then some of the animals be- 
gan to spend most of their time on the 
land. As there got to be more and more 
land, more and more of the animals left 
the water, until finally most of them were 
spending nearly all of the time on the 
land. Now Old Mother Nature had been 
keeping a sharp watch, as she always 
does, and when she found that they were 
foolish enough to like the land best, she 
did all that she could to make things com- 
fortable for them. She taught them how 
to run and jump and climb and dig, ac- 
cording to which things they liked best to 
do, so that it wasn’t very long before a 
lot of them forgot that they ever had 
lived in the water, and they began to 
look down on those who still lived in the 
water, and to put on airs and hold their 
heads very high. 

“Now, of course, Old Mother Nature did 
not like that, and to punish them she said 
that they should no longer be able to live 
fn the water, even if they wanted to. At 
first they only laughed, but after a while 
they found that quite often there were 
times when it would be very nice to be at 
home in the water, as they once had been. 
But it was of no use. Some could swim 
as long as they could keep their heads 
above water, but as soon as they put 
their heads under water, they were likely 
to drown. You know that is the way with 
you today, Peter Rabbit.” 

Peter nodded. He knew that he could 
swim if he had to, but only for a very lit- 
tle way, and he hated the thought of it. 

“Now there were a few animals, of 
whom old Mr. Muskrat, the grandfather a 
thousand times removed of Jerry Muskrat, 
was one, who learned to walk and run on 
dry land, but who still loved the water,” 
continued Grandfather Frog. “One day 
Old Mother Nature found Mr. Muskrat sit- 
ting on a rock, looking very mournful. 


“What's the matter, Mr. Muskrat? 
she asked. 
“Mr. Muskrat looked very much 


ashamed as he finally owned up that he 
was envious of his cousins and some of 
the other animals because they had such 
fine houses on the land. 

“"Then why don’t you build you a fine 
house on the land?’ asked Old Mother Na- 
ture. 

“Mr. Muskrat hesitated. ‘I—I—love the 
water too well to want to stay on land 
all the time,’ said he, ‘and—and—well, I 
was put in the water in the first place, 
and I ought to be contented with what I 
have and make the best of it.’ 

“Old Mother Nature was so pleased 
with Mr. Muskrat’s reply that right away 
she made up her mind that he should 
have a finer house than any of the others, 
so she took him over to a quiet little pool, 
where the water was not too deep, and 
she showed him how to build a wonderful 
house of mud and rushes and twigs, with 
a nice, warm bedroom lined with grass 
above the water, and an entrance down 
under the water, so that no one except 
those who still lived most of the time in 
the water could possibly get into it. None 
of his friends on land had such a big, fine 
house, and Mr. Muskrat was very proud 
of it. But with all his pride, he never for- 
got that it was a reward for trying to be 
content with his surroundings and mak- 
ing the best of them. 

“So from that day to this, the Muskrats 
have built their houses in the water, and 
have been among the most industrious, 
contented and happy of all the animals. 
And that is why Jerry Muskrat has built 
that fine house in the Smiling Pool and 
has so few enemies,” concluded Grand- 
father Frog. 

Peter Rabbit drew a long breath which 
was almost a sigh. “I almost wish my 
grandfather a thousand times removed 
had been content to stay in the water, 
too,” he said, 
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“Behold the power of unity,” 
declares the father to his sons, 
in Aesop’s fable concerning 
the strength in a bundle of 
sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


The “Power of Unity” is 
of absolute necessity to the 
strength of nations and of 
business. It is unity of service 
which is the strength and 
value of the Bell Telephone 


organization. 


If all your telephone con- 
versations were to be forever 
with but one person, a single 
line would meet all of your 
needs, but nation-wide serv- 
ice requires the cooperation 
of all those served as 
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One Policy 
































The Strength of Universal Service 


well as of all those serving. 


The daily operation of the 
telephone for usual, local calls; 
its vitally important operation 
for the less-frequent long- 
distance calls; both depend 
upon the coordinated efforts 
of subscribers and telephone 
operators. 


Moreover, in these days of 
high costs, an economic and 
universal service requires from 
each individual subscriber his 
financial and moral support. 


Each community must sup- 
port its telephone facilities to 
the best of its ability, if both 
it and the rest of the country 
are to receive the fullest benefit. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








When the honey flow begins the bees get busy. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, 





PROFIT FROM BEE 


Is Your Equipment Up-to-Date and Complete t 
We can supply you with the “LEWIS” line of Bee-Ware. 
everywhere. 
Be prepared. 


Department A, 


Depends on PROPER ATTENTION 
and PROPER EQUIPMENT 


Used by successful bee keepers 


A post card brings our catalog. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











“Chug-a-rum!”’ retorted Grandfather 
Frog. “If he had, you wouldn't have the 
dear old briar-patch. Be content with 
what you've got.” 

‘I think I will,” said Peter. 

(Next week’s story introduces a stran- 
ger who seems to have many voices. Who 
do you suppose it is?) 





TEN WAYS TO HAVE A DEAD ASSO- 
CIATION. 
1. Don't 


9 


go to the meetings. 
If you do go, be late. 

3. If the weather does not 
don't think of going. 


suit you, 


4. If you do attend the meeting, find 
fault with the officers and other mem- 
bers. 

5. Never accept office. It is easier 


to criticise than to do things. 
6. Nevertheless get sore if you are not 


appointed upon a committee. But if you 
are, do not attend the committee meet- 
ings. 

7. If asked by the chairman to give 
your opinion regarding some important 


matter, tell him you have nothing to say. 
After the meeting tell every one how 
things ought to be done. 

8. Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary, but when other members roll 
up their sleeves willingly, and unselfishly 
use their ability to help matters along, 
howl that the association is run by a 
clique ; 

9. Hold back on your dues as long as 
possible, or do not pay them at all. 
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10. Don’t bother about getting new 
members. ‘Let George do it.”"—Exchange. 
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Fine 
Suit 





> [- x Prepal 
vA || die. No Extra Charges 
SAMPLES FREEL 4 toot tan of 


cloth sam 
all the latest colors, patterns, and Tova 
the finest quality that money can buy. Every 
garment made to your measure, guaranteed 
fast color apd delivered free. fo extra 


Your Suit Won't Cost a Cent 


you have a few hours spare time ouro 
suit won’t cost acent. Weare paying good 
men $10.00 to $50.00 a week for all or spare 
time. No experience needed. Sen no 
money—just your name and address. 


LINCOLN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Dept, 129  CHICAGS 


Learn the AutoBusiness 
ee 


Demand for trained motor me- te 
chanics never greater than it ia 














AES 
available. We equip you in six #@rmrL6 
i 






> our new illustrated Auto Book. 
uto and Tractor School 
per 2018 Forest Avenue, Bes Moines, lowa 
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of virus is prohibited. Shipment must ~~ er mene a 
have been free from contagious or infec- >_> a = oe ae 
t s disease for ninety days. Animals — 
must be dipped or thoroly disinfected, 
and erates disinfected. Dr. J. D. Adams, 
I etor of Animal Industry, Boise, Idaho. 
(llinois—Requires affidavit of owner; 
two copies; (one to accompany waypbill, 
and one to state veterinarian or state of 
c n). Immunization optional. If im- 
, ized, either single or double method 
1 be used. (Double method must have 
} 1 given not less than thirty days pre- 
( ng shipment). Shipment must have 
been free from contagious or infectious 
ise for ninety days. Dr. A. T. Pe- 
t Chief Veterinarian, Springfield, Il. 
diana—Requires health certificate by 
\ rinarian; three eopies; (one to accom- ’ 
1 waybill, one to state veterinarian of rr. 
] ina, one to state veterinarian of state 
C igin). Immunization optional. If im- * 
1 ized, either single or double method 
may be used. Shipment must be free 
f contagious or infectious disease and = 
must not have been exposed to same. 
Crat thoroly disinfected. se L. E. 
Northrup, State Veterinarian, Indianapo- ba ss - pe ° P 
lis. Indiana, os VERY detail in the construction of the P&@ Line of Light-Draft Plows is 
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jssued by veterinarian or affidavit of worked out on the lines laid down by the founders — making for Simplicity 
0 er; three copies of either; (one to fi 
accompany waybill, one to state veteri- and Strength. The popularity of these famous plows shows that the policy of 
n an of Iowa, one to state veterinarian ° ” 
of state of origin). Must have been im- the founders was right —they “‘knew how. 
munized, single method, not over fifteen 
days preceding shipment, double method 
not less than thirty days preceding ship- Used by 
ment. Shipment must be free from con- 
tazious or infectious disease. Dr. Robert Three 
D. Wall, State Veterinarian, Des Moines, G ti 
lowa. enerations 
Kansas—Requires affidavit of owner; ° 
t copies; (one to accompany waybill, of American 
one to state veterinarian of Kansas). Im- 
munization optional. Shipment must be Farmers 
fr from contagious or infectious disease 
on premises. J. H. Mercer, Live Stock 
Sanitary Commissioner, Topeka, Kansas, 
Kentucky—Requires either health cer- . 
tificate issued by veterinarian or affidavit 
of owner countersigned by state veteri- 
narian; three copies of either; (one to ace 
company waybill, one to state veterina- 
rian of Kentucky, one to state veterina- 
ri of state of origin). Immunization 
optional, if herd has been free ot ay een 
sixty days. (Single method must have 
be given not over five days a 78 Years of 
‘shipment, double method not less than ne 
fourteen days preceding shipment.) Ship- Knowing 
ment must have been free from conta- How” 
gious or infectious _—- for — — H 
Animals must be dipped or thoroly dis- 
infected. Crates disinfected. Dr._S. F. 2 ammered 
M ee State Veterinarian, Franke into Every 
fc Kentucky. 
yuisiana—Requires affidavit of owner, 
countersigned by state veterinarian; two OneofThem 
copies; (one to pate peg J waybill, _— 
to state veterinarian of Louisiana). m- . ™ 4 m 
: munization optional. (Single method must P&O Light Draft Plows covera wide For Tractors: From 2to6 bottoms, both 
have been give not over twenty days pre- : wcL- oute ry He 
celine shipment, double ‘method not tess jj fange of work, not only for all ordinary moldboardanddisk. Special: For grad 
than thirty days preceding shipment.) : = m1 y _ " 
Shipment and premises must have been plowing, but for the unusual and the ex- ing, ditching, hillsides, root ground, cut 
fr from contagious or infectious disease : e J 74 > ; _ 
for ninety days, Animals must be dipped traordinary. ForHorses: Walking,Sulky over timber land, orchards, etc. oo 
or thoroly disinfected. Crates disinfected. o > : = 
f. Vegram Flower, Secretary and Baccus and Gang, both moldboard and disk, in isa ee se section, and for 
tiv Officer of Louisiana, State Live cs . 
eee Soe eS, a io all standard sizes and modelsofbottoms. any condition of soil. 
is la 
Maine—No regulations. Boyden Bearce, 
L Stock Sanitary Commissioner, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
iryland—Requires health certificate 
<r rykegereelt 9p as , ate y : 
eee gg RE Whether you own or oper- ‘ Write for P&@ Plow Cata- 
. , method may, be used. ne nsle ate a horse-plow farm or a log, or call on the nearest 
i 10d | nus ave JE £ er . nN - A 
a Eg i age ri Ie ge tractor-plow farm, get a P&O 3 lester International dealer. Tell us 
I a _ fie ess la thirty ays ) e- - - Z } 
( ¢ shipment.) Shipment must be free Light-Draft Plow, and be 2 £ your plowing problems — we 
f infectious or communicable disease, > N Zi e 
Animais must be dipped or thoroly dis- satisfied plowman. - believe we can help you. | 
i ed, if double treated. James B. ; 
G ge, Secretary Live Stock Sanitary { 
Se on, Baltimore, Maryland. , | 
ssachusetts—Requests affidavit 0 | 
ovicrr net-required. Copy of atfidantt INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
§ Id accompany waybill. mmunization 
( nal, either method may be used. OF AMERICA inc. 
(Double method must have been given CHICAGO USA 
n ess than twenty-eight days preceding 
s ment.) Shipment must have been ~ — — at 
fr from contagious or infectious dis- a —— 
€ for sixty days. Dr. Lester H. How- 
a Commissioner of Animal Husbandry, 
State House, Boston, Massachusetts. 
t Michigan—Requires health certificate 
i d by veterinarian. Immunization re- 
C ed, either single or double method, 
> ment must be free from contagious 
or infectious disease. H. H. Halloday, 
P: dent State Live Stock Sanitary 
Cc mission, Lansing, Michigan. 
nesota—Requires either health cer- 
t te or affidavit of owner counter- TRACTORS 
iS 4 veterinarian; three copies; 
( iny Waybill, one to state 
\ Minnesota, one to state 
\ in of state of origin.) nag 
2 either method may be - 
us method must have a Wonderful Power Built 
£ t than thirty days preceding . . 
s nt.) Shipment must have been Into This Light Tractor 
f from contagious or infectious dis- > = 
€ * ninety days. Dr. Charles E. Cote For All Kinds of Field and Belt Work 
t Secretary and Executive Officer of : : . ’ 
t I Live Stock Sanitary Board, ERE is a lightweight tractor with 
Gc lige | ing a a big four-cylinder 5x6 motor 
—lRKequires either heaith cere rs A . - 
t by veterinarian or affi- : which gives you a substantial mar 
c rf ner, countersigned by state gin of reserve power for pulling three 
narian; three copies; (one to ae plows easily through the toughest kind 
: Nee eee ee eee of soil. The Al/work also furnishes suf- 
Mississipi, and one to state veter- . h 
of st _of origin.) Shipment ficient belt power for a 24-in. separator, 
! e b free from contagious or 16-in. ensilage cutter, etc. 
i s dise for six months on 
Ps cislgmel Colman, Geslamaak. Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene 
regulations. Dr. D. F. Successfully 
é c a This reliable tractor is a safednvestment which 
i p —Requires affidavit of owner, teat tecuee akainasecs gence ad 
S hoop ee i bcm eh long life. During the six years the A//work 
t - ae aa cr ae waybill, — Tractor has been in actual use on thousands of 
} ' > ca ps enaggnten i SN ame farms in all parts of the country. thas retained 
apr i ee ge ; : . . dy design, while numerous im- 
- be used. (Single method must have been Write for illustrated sceceananie aud selene have been added 
ta louble. hinge —— een dade catalog f from time to time, most of them being prompted 
_¢ ou le e oC Oo ess é = és S ” 
a before shipment.) Shipment must KG by the farmers using thi tractor 
; been free from contagious or infec- e e e 
to dibtaae tor inet dae ob prem ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, Box 55A, Q 11 
Ses Animals must be dipped or thoroly 9 x uincy, Inols 
Cisinfected. Crates disinfected. Dr, W. = 
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J. But iel- ied } veterinarian; three copies; (one Washington, and one to state veterinarian tagious or infectious disease for 180 days (- 
ena. py to accompany waybill, one to state of state of origin). Immunization op- in locality Animals must be dipped or 1! 

Nel sit , : veterinarian of Texas, and one to state tional. Shipment must have been free thoroly disinfected with 3 per cent solv. i 
issuct : eter of s Immuni- from contagious or infectious disease for tion of cresol compound U. S. P. Dr. i| 
must 2 t red : nent must period of 180 days If virus is used in B. F. Davis, State Veterinarian, Chey. ; 
not ¢ } ver ) days pre- immunization, animals must be dipped or enne, Wyoming L 
com | ment, doul treatment not thoroly sinfected Crates disinfected. r 
riar ty days preceding shipment.) R. J. Donohue, Chie 
riar n | free fro contagious or and Liv Stock, Olym I — as 
req | ) an is _ r — a West Vi ® ju 1e% rtif Alkali Spots ae 
‘Ss ad Or als . ates Uls- cate issued by state veterinar I tl 1: s 
aoe ! d. Dr. E. M. Wiggs, State Vet- | Care issu eee tanner “ieee ra An Illinois correspondent writes . 
dou . eG Fiat Building, Fort | to state veterinarian of Wes gir “IT have some spots around the edg ¢ 
pre so ; one to state rit n ot x ori- of ponds that have been drained which = 
Stat \ 111 I | juires ‘ cer cate is- Imm atic opt either are alkaline. and unoi hi cea 
Lin< nad papal thr aes fone 1 7 be . Cs method | are alkaline, and upon which corn = 

Ne to a 1ybill, one to st I ’ ver twenty- other grain start nicely, but after t 
sued ) erin of U lo t Pe t lays I eae ; ’ do ae have grown a little they turn ye y 
accor eg ge de gg as age acy Te must have been | and do not mature. Will acid | 

iaTi I c . cons oa 

tion 1 n I s ee from S ¢ ectious dis- phate correct this condition? 
if imi ¢ S pI iin > it must phys ! fays ; : niche recehe The first step in combating al i sf 
ot } r fror s or il : one n s oug ad nfex 

oom —— +. etelet Seca AC ed = Pcp te a Staak CG sto of Agr spots of this sort is complete drait z 
onis & , : reit st dipped or thoro disinfected ture, Charlest Virgir The next step is to apply organic 1 \ 
of N a Ir tor, Salt Lake City sa Wisco! JAigcxdsiernict 3 ter, either in the form of a heavy 

New | \ , sR cane S : Wisconsin) plication of manure, or plowing . 
- ¥ . : m, ¢ r r lont- fr yn opt t m i a heavy growth of oats or some si ; 

1a ‘ ! \ i vA l " y S Y } y t < "= an 
Felk: C Penarts of | r, \ a ena.5 rie ee Soba ay ig : crop. Our correspondent might 3 
Agric e, Concord, New Hampshir rests. ge sade : Pes eee sais bene ‘Shi ant is a teen seeding sweet clover on these alka = 

New Jers » regulatio Dr. J. H. | to accompany v ri to stat t | conta or s disease and f spots for it is our observation t ° 
MeNeil, Chief, Bure inimal Industry narian sl gga mn) ment 1 t from & wel ie eet eee sweet clover often does very well t 
Trentor \ Jer have fre fror ntagious or infeec- | the farm Dr. O. H. Eliason, Stat 5 ai a A sos " After a c : 1a) 

Ne ‘ ffid | tio ; 186 ’ x me s. Dr. J. G. ! erinarian. Madison, Wisconsin der such conditions. After a consi t 
owner: ‘ ( to ace | Ferneyhough, Stat Veterinarian, Rich- | Wyoming—R res health certificate able amount of fresh organic n k 
oe gdae pat aes } mond, Virginia . | issued by angghesatel er peel eae has been incorporated in the alka 
Mexico) ! ! | Vashinetor € res } th < t - | (or to accor n\ ivbill, one to s . = ; Pe é F —— 
ment must om con | cate issued by vet rian, or aff | veterinarian Wyoming, and on o | Spots, there 1s often no trouble ake 
fectio s Crates rol | of owner (on ds without | state veterinarian of state of origin) several years. We doubt very much if 
fected | Alles Secretary spectic yr af t of owner coun- | Immunization required, by single me od, ani snhate w -orrec e condi. 

Sanita Is d, Albuquerque, Ne | ters ed by — state veterinarian two | not over thirt days before shipment acid phosphate will correct the cond mé 
ico copies; (one to state veterinarian 0 | Shipment must have been free from con- tion. 

New York—Reauir no affidavit or cer- and . 
tificat: nization optional If im- for 
munizer either method may be used. 
Shipme: must be fre from contagious 
or infectious ¢ ast Dr , Gg 4 : | 
Chief Veterinarian, Albany, New York un 

North ¢ olina—Req health certifi- na 
cate i d by vet narian, or lavit r 
of ow! two copi (one to acé pany ; 
waybil d one to state veterinarian of in 
Nort ( Nina) Immunization optional, ¢ 
éither n hod may be used (Single o 
method must have been given not over eS 
thirty days preceding shipment, double 
method not less than thirty days preced- esi 
ing shipment.) Shipment must have been ne 
free ‘rom contagious or infectious disease ; 
for three months Animals dipped or 
thoroly disinfected Crates disinfected. Tes 
Dr. Willi Moor st Vet narian an 
Raleigh, North Car an 

North Dakota health rtifi- Te? 
cate i ed 1 I or lavit 
of owner! ( nt ned by stat vetere- = 
inariar tw ‘ t oO eitl ! t é pr 
mad to \ bill nd 
one t r ( N h Da- an 
a ~ap an. 
day r | ou; 
hay i < | on of 
fecti ‘ I ( } 
disi \ ( \ 
erir | } 
: od : de: 
r in, ¢ : 

} dif 
issi | : 
owt - | » 
con i | col 
ot ¢ ‘ 
niza wh 
met i t q 
have rm ( i ‘ 
tious s } cot 
mu t t | é 
Crat j \ \ | yr 
Pres ri ( AL fla 
tac In the hard spots—under adverse condi- sg 
ee! : . tions—that’s where the TWIN CITY 12- “ 
ow! aa ret 7 oe . 20 proves its superiority. The surplus ai 
con ybill t itera *" power of its 16-valve-in-head engine masters the worst ca 
rian 2) ae aa ge ee Tae yy eee “UAT 2 - 
if i it Sd <°%. conditions of power farming. TWIN CITY tractors per- a 
(Si EE -R 5 form dependably in the severest service because they are or 
ove built to do the work, not to meet a price. 
ble moet ~ ral 
ced TTT. e . . . g 
bec ; HE sixteen-valve, four-cylinder engine with its lea 
of two : counterbalanced crankshaft, removable cylinde ; 1 
a ae —= . , (REN Ricaces - S are ey ae e1 
Dr. WH. I . head and cylinder sleeves, is the most successful 
en yy - . . . 1 = 

P kerosene burning engine made. Designed, not adapted, Ste 
b 4 - 7a(™ o os WT 4] . : aa 3 ] co era 
ble method is used, | . for kerosene—and developed in our own great plant 
ae ) Re Aa RRS a ee ia se dink eka aoe Seed 
ae by our own engineers. Transmission drives direct I 

) a Ss ‘ , Yves ~ + Ja ye =] ar - ave - 

7 : cones | oit both forward speeds. Gears drop forged, steel cut - 
net | ¢ ~ arr A wim 7 ; + 7 Bi = 
method. C : aor: | and case hardened, run in oil bath in one-piece, dust- or¢ 

3b nsvl , j n cae - enllare ~~ a m4 nc q 
Mgperg. Ponnayivania. igo’ proof case. Hyatt rojiler bearings. The simplest, most * 
yur Secre ’roOV < ode arrace:! Aahl, “+ 7, : 
Penn. Secretary, 1 Rhode | accessible and dependable tractor for your farm. 

Kx ( R t P ° 5 “ : ‘ : , P fat 
. : : We have a widespread organization of branches, distributors and dealers 
cert te . i by vet na no . ° . » ale s - < a S, Gis rs Ss. 
da\ count Twin Cay, 9000. by 40-65 Write and we will direct you to nearest TWIN CITY dealer. Send for a 
vete« I tw co Ss « ‘ win City ~ate rS ol 
; i catalogs. F 
o a ‘ t » F 
en ae es Carolina Our 7th Annual Tractor Thresher School is now in session. Write for an 
r dl details. it 1 
giver not 1 ¢ 
a .. , TWIN CITY COMPANY eb 
beer ree ) o Sales Organization of 5 ¢ 
ao Saye. | . Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co, age 
Sta \ Branches and Distributors duc 
South Ca Denver, Col. Peoria, Ill. Houston, Texas Frank O. Renstrom ‘ 

s hl Des Moines, Ia, St. Louis, Mo. Amarillo, Texas Company, San Fran “ 
cat Fargo, N. D. Kansas City, Mo. San Antonio, Texas cisco, Los Angeles, one 
Con \ Great Falls, Montana Lincoln; Neb. Baskerville & Dahli Stockton, Oakland, q 
ve P Salt Lake City, Utah Indianapolis, Ind. Company, Water- and Sacramento,Cal. es: 
nization « Spokane, Wash. Crowley, La. town, S. D. Southern Machinery 10€ 
use l Wichita, Kansas Dallas, Texas Co., Atlanta, Ga, 8 
ma t : , Eastern and Export Offices cl 
= ‘ Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 154 Nassau Street, New York Citp ma 
Sanitary } | Ss I - - .. , Canadian Distributors 9 

oT Z Me : Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 7, 
_ cng t ai > Winnipeg, Manitoba, Regina, Sask., and Calgary, Alta. “ 
to : o t 
erin < ‘ { s \ - cor 
erir 1 c n) Im - > . . =\ it =\ SG 
ten + : b ae All Steel Twin City Threshers } 

Shi - Big wes, hci 22-42, 28-48; 36-60 \ if F 

ta ‘ \ N ed 

day » St Vet i 1 
12-20 Tractor with 16- engine Chi 
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‘Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
abeut the simple things of farming; about the sefi 
and how it was made; ‘how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the herses, the pigs, ete.— 
bow they est their feed and grew. We want to study 
a 
0 
& 
J 














these things and many more, and any time any- 
2 wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
hope he will write us. 








What Do You Know? 


In the January issue of the American 

.gazine is an article designed to test 
your knowledge concerning history, 
geography, etc. Who was Nero? 
Where is Archangel? It is interesting 
to try out questions of this sort when 
there are several people around, and 
thus find out how little most people 
really know. 

Why not make up a list of agricul- 
tural questions, and see how well 
farmers’ boys are posted on farm mat- 
ters? First, some questions about mar- 
keting: 

1. What city is the largest hog mar- 
ket in the world? 

2. What city is the largest corn 
market? 

3. What city is the largest market 
for feeder cattle? 

4. Name the five big packers. 

5. How many dollars per hundred 
under the Chicago price do hogs ordi- 
narily sell for in your locality? 

6. What is the ordinary difference 
in your section between the price of 
corn on the farm and the price of corn 
of the same quality at Chicago? 

7. What is the name of your near- 
est elevator, and the name of your 
nearest stock buyer? 

8. About what was the high price 
reached on corn at Chicago last year, 


and about what was the high price 
reached on hogs? 
9. About what was the ordinary 


price of corn and hogs before the war? 

You may be too young to know the 
answers to all of these questions, but 
any farm boy over twelve years of age 
ought to be able to answer over half 
of them. 





Here is another type of question, 
dealing with the productive power of 
different parts of the world: 


1. What nation produces the most 
corn in the world? 

2. What nation produces the most 
wheat? 

3. What nation produces the most 
cotton? 

4. What nation produces the most 
flaxseed? 

5. What nation exports the most 
corn? 

6. What nation exports the most 
cattle? 

7. What nation has the greatest 


area of fine alfalfa pasture? 

8. What state in the United States 
raises the most hogs? 

9. Which two states take turns in 
leading in corn production? 

10. Which four states lead in num- 
ber of milk cows? 

11. In which section of the United 
States does corn have the highest av- 
erage yield per acre? 





Here are some questions for stock- 
men: 

1. About what percentage should 
ordinary corn-fed cattle dress out? 

2. About what percentage should 
canner cows dress out? 

3. About what percentage 
fat hogs dress out? 

4. Where are the high-priced cuts 
of a steer located? 

5. About how many pounds of corn 
and how many pounds or tankage does 
it take to produce a hundred pounds 
of gain on a shote gaining from 100 to 
200 pounds? 

5. About how many pounds of sil- 
age and oil meal does it take to pro- 


should 


duce a hundred pounds of gain on a 
feeder steer in a feeding period of 
one hundred days? 

7. How many cubic feet of silage 
does it take to make a ton? 

8. How many cubic feet of settled 


clover and timothy hay does it take to 
make a ton? 

9. How many cubic 
does it take to make a bushel? 

10. How many cubic feet of shelled 
corn does it take to make a bushel? 

Pure-bred stockmen may be interest- 
ed in such questions as: 

1. When and where 
China hogs originate? 


feet of ear corn 


did Poland 





2. Did the Durocs originate in the 
United States or in England? 

3. When and where did the Short- 
horns originate? 

4. Who was 
Short-horns? 

5. When and where did the 
fords originate? Name one 
famous Hereford families. 

6. What breed of cattle has won 
more prizes on their fat steers at the 
International than any other breed? 

7. What breed holds the record for 
greatest production of butter-fat in a 
year? 

8. Which two breeds of cattle pro- 
duce butter-fat most economically? 

Those who are interested in crops 
might like to try their hand on such 
questions as: 

1. In what state did Reid’s 


the first breeder of 


Here- 
of the 





Yellow 


Dent corn originate? Boone County 
White? Silver King? Hogue’s Yellow 
Dent? Leaming? 


2. To what strain of oats do the 
Iowa 103, Iowa 105, and Iowar trace? 

3. Where did Kherson oats come 
from originally? 

4. What variety of winter wheat is 
most popular in the western part of 
the corn belt? 

5. What is an average acre’s seed- 





ing of corn, wheat, oats, clover and 


alfalfa? 

7. About how many hours of man 
and horse labor does it take to plant, 
cultivate and harvest a forty-acre field 
of corn? 


Probably none of you will be able to 
answer every one of these questions. 
It will be a good thing for you to sit 
down with your family and see how 
many of the questions you can answer 
between you. Perhaps your father will 
be astonished at how much you know, 
or perhaps he will be astonished at 
how little vou know. In any event, 
you will learn something by running 
thru a list of questions of this kind. 





Farm Photograph Contest 

The first contest on “Farm Work in 
Winter” closed a little more than a 
week ago. In the next issue, the page 
of winning photographs will be pub- 
lished. The cash prizes will be mailed 
out at the same time to the lucky con- 
testants. 

There were not enough photographs 
submitted for this first contest to make 
as brisk competition as there should 
have been. The present contest, on 





“Winter Stock . Feeding.” which closes 
January 15th, should bring out a much 
better string of photographs. Not as 
many steers are being fed this winter 
as last, but there are still enough 
around so that a few minutes’ walk 
will give the chance to snap a good 
photograph. Prizes will be $5 for the 
best, $3 for the second, and $1 for each 
other photograph used. 
While the camera is out 
as well to go on and try 
photographs for the next contest, on 
“Typical Winter Scenes in the Coun 
try.” This subject is broad enough te 
give plenty of opportunity for original- 


it might be 
to get some 


ity. Photographs on this subject must 
be mailed by February Ist “Wind- 
Breaks” is the subject for the next 


contest, and this closes hehe 15th. 


Argentina as a Dairy | Country 
Before the war, 
about 6,000,000 


Argentina exported 
pounds of butter a 
year. During the war, her exports of 
butter steadily increased, and for 1919 
were the heaviest on record, reaching 
a total of over $0,000,000 pounds. Ar- 
gentina, with her ever-green alfalfa 
pastures and relatively cheap labor, is 
an ideal dairy country. 
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eautiful Homes 
within the reach of all 


c Are you doing without a beau- 
tiful home because you believe 
one is only for the wealthy? 
You need do so no longer. 


The Curtis Companies, man- 
ufacturers of guaranteed and 
trademarked Curtis Wood- 
work, make it possible for you 
to build a beautiful home, with 
as few as three rooms, or with 
as many as eight, as comfort- 
able and as convenient as your 


home ought to be. 


They have retained Trow- 
bridge and Ackerman, archi- 
tects, of New York—to design 
a large number of houses for 
And, to 
insure your home being beau- 
tiful on the inside—where you 
live —they have designed the 
Curtis Woodwork to go into it. 
Curtis Woodwork is standard- 
ized and manufactured in large 


you to select from. 


quantities, which brings down 
the cost of production, and 
saves you money. 


Curtis Woodworkis designed 
for houses of four different ar- 
chitectural expressions: Colo- 
nial, English, Western, and 
Southern—there is surely one 
that is just what you want. 

Ask your lumber dealer about Cur- 
tis Woodwork. It will be supplied 
through him when you build. Ask 
him to obtain for you, free, a porte 
folio of “ Better Built Homes”; or 
send the coupon below, with 25c and 
the portfolio you name will be sent 
direct. Ask for portfolio No. VI, if you 
are interested in homes of 3,4and5 
rooms; portfolio No. VII, if in homes 
of 6, 7 and 8 rooms; or if you are in- 
terested in houses for farm use, ask 
for portfolio No, VIII. Each portfolio 
contains illustrations of the exter- 
iors, interiors, and floor plans, with 
complete descriptions of 32 homes. 
Begin now to start action on realizing 
your dreams of a homeof your own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5034-6034 So. Second St., Clinton, Iowa 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 
“We're noi satisfied unless you are.” 


C isEec6 
URTIS: 
WOODWORK| . 
‘The Permanent Furniture for,.Your Home’’’ v 










This is a seven-room Colonial 
house designed for the Curtis Com- 
panies by Trowbridge & Acker- 
man. To the left is a view of the 
living room, finished in Colonial 


Woodwork, designed by the same 
expressly for 


architects Curtis 


Woadwark. 














This is a seven- 
room house in 
the Western 
expression, 
which also has J 
its own dis- 
tinctive Curtis 

Woodwork 6 


1 The plan of this 
house is identt- 
cal with that 
of the Colonial 
home above. R 
mis finished 
y pew throughout 
LN * a with Curtis 
Woodwork o 
English type. 















Southern} 
type,whichis 
finished with 
Curtis Wood- ¥ 
work design- @ 
ed especially § 


for it 
Doers and Entrances Mantels 
Windows all Paneling 
Window and Door Dining Alcoves 
Frames Porches 
Stairways Exterior Woodwork 
Built-in Furniture Shutters 


{interior Trim 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
5034-6034 S. Second St. 
Clinton, Iowa 
Enclosed find 
send me 
Portfolio of Bette 
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1. VEIT, 25¢ 
(Please check the one you wish 
Name......- ° eco 
Street or RF. D-<.2.2<20220.2-- ace 
TOW coceccnccccccsencccccnacces- State.....-....00c - 
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PAA A” EEA AA Our readers are invited so contribute thefr experience to this department. Questions eoncerning 
HoorsPass , a a) a ¢ ¢ 4 dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 
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go to her. 
Grade Herd “The testing association rec 
iis = , show that Mr. Knop fed a ration « 
V M. a D, of Waterloo, ee : 

When I. B. Knop, oi ater hoc sisting of ground corn, ground < 
milked his last cow on the ‘evening of | and oil meal, in addition to corn si! 





© Sah RARE LAY 






The silois2 me 
ing economy 
ing high-pn 
a mecins 0 f 








. mE —— 4 Owe . . 
of silo buying is to pet. = S. SS the last day of August of 1919, he | and hay during the winter and past 
-~ ty? cauphy ponthennis- ‘ee = got up from the milking stool the own- | in the summer. Some silage is 









er of the highest producing grade herd | during the summer when the pastu 
in the state. ‘ “Mr. Knop owns and farms eighty 
Every year the members of the cow | acres. Formerly he pt twenty cov 
testing associations otf lowa compete | pyt now finds that he is able to mak 
for the Kildee production trophy, of- | more money from a dozen. This dozen 
fered by Professor Kildee of lowa | of course are the choice of the }ot 
State College to the highest producing | and are given better care than would 4 
grade herd. To win it is to defeat | phe possible with the larger herd.” 
the pick of the grade dairy herds of 
the state. This is what M. B. Knop 
did in the yearly contest that closed Skim-Milk Calves 4 


last August 


vestigate the justly famous Ves Moines 
So, the one ag tha score of 100% or 


fect in ke ensilage. ihe silo that 
has prov: 


ts val ue, 
Modern Improvements 


The pieture shows them all. Each one am 
important feature for your convenience for 
Satisfactory silo service. The triple an- 
chors and lateral staves or backbones, the 
modern creosoted staves to insure perma- 
nence---all combined---they put the Des 
Moines Sile in a class by itself as the most 
MOINES STORY modern type of construction in existence 
and the biggest silo value on the market 
for the money. 






























When the records were compiled An Illinois correspondent writes: 4 
and sent in to state headquarters, five “What is the best way to start young 
herds stood above the rest. Mr. Knop, | ealves on separated milk? What 
w aiting to buy a silo will prove expensive Right now is of the Pioneer Association, headed the should be done if they get diarrhea? 4 
to buy right. Some m terial is on hanc were fortunat list with a Holstein herd which aver- | What should be fed to the calves in 
ae ste ny or ec tgp ype a Parr yng tagere omega aged 8,027 pounds of milk and 333.6 | addition to the separated milk?” } 
why early buyers, wide-awake farmers, can sav pounds of butterfat for the year. Fol- The essential thing in feeding caives 


money now. 
Those who wait probab 5 won't get any silo, or 
lo M dert 1 business 








: lowing was W. J. Allert, McGregor | hy hand is to give the milk clean, 
ra Nn es gre Association, with a Jersey and Guern- | fresh and warm, and in moderate 


ed exclusive lateral stave, 
























if they do, will pay a long prix om - = 2 z cs é : . wee E : : a 
men buy in advance and w h en markets are right. Ny —z 3 peat Resta eee ed he ra and goes ae — amounts, W hen the calf is two weeks 

Modern, progressive farmer Ww ho are most suc- and how steel hoops unite this re- pounds of milk and oud. é ot fat. iC- old, skim-milk may be substituted 

a coer ae See ees Se at naareee pepecece Elroy Brothers, of the Wapello-Ma- | the whole milk in gradually increasing i 
ré 1 » s rs he same way, laking 2 rof x. > . Pp - * “Ning > 

i buying and ¢ Ssing thelr ni oe r haska Association, were next with a | amounts until by the time the calf 


in buying and greater profits by using their silo 
than ever before. 

Why not do the same , and, be safe instead of 
waiting and being sorry: 


‘Write Today— Get Facts 


ind out how the DES MOINI Ss js made, 


Jersey herd producing an average of | is twenty-five or thirty days old it is 
5,813 pounds of milk and 327.1 pounds | living entirely on skim-milk. At the 
of fat. H. C. oe of the Polk | same time that skim-milk is being 
Association, and E. A. Sabbann, of Mc- | substituted for whole milk, the calf 
Gregor, held fourth and fifth with | should be given opportunity to eat 
Holstein herds which averaged 8,619 | what it wants to in the way of shelled 












term ow yon ¥ hy t's be ar to ao Gated ta pounds of milk and 321.2 of fat and | corn, whole oats, bran, and oil meal. 
proms Sh) inte y you biguer divi ie an ordinary silos. Agents Wanted 9,107 and 320.6 pounds respectively. A mixture of three parts oats, two 
Address e hav attractive prop- Production of this sort is an ideal | parts corn, two parts oil meal and two 
DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. ont ; vi lee me which every dairyman could well keep | parts bran does very nicely. The idea 
404 New York Ave, Des Moines, Iowa ul Write for particulars in mind. High producing herds like | of the grain is to replace the food n 












these have been obtained by elimi- | terial taken out of the milk by the ‘oi 
nating the poor cow and the scrub bull | separator. Either oats or corn alone 
and by saving for the herd only heifer | will do very nicely. However, it is 
































calves out of proved dams — sires. just as well to include bran and oil 
Mr. Knop followed both metl hods of ordinarily very palatable to calves. At 
improving the herd. As he ae in witl meal, especially the oil meal, since it is 
a fairly good herd, however, the aa first, the ordinary calf will eat only 
ination process was not as long or as | about one-quarter to one-half pound of 
costly as it somet Ss must 1 He | grain daily. The appetite will grad- 
had, also, one extremely good cow | ncrease, however, until within a 
from which a good part of his present | * two the ordinary calf will be 
| herd is d ended ne and a half pounds of grain 
Anto Christianson, tester of the Pio- | il even more if the skim-mi 
| nee! Association, goes into ne de ration is secant vy. « 
tail as to the manas ent of t Knop | The amount of milk which should ! ; 
oo 1 a hort article written for | allowed daily depends on tl i: aed 
|W 2 He wv | vigor of the calf. For the ordinary 
“Mr. Knop’s herd is now made up |] ¢alf, eight or ten pounds of whole milk 
of high grade Hol Starting during the first two weeks is ab 
Zoot le « ( lif | ght. During the second month of 
Short-hort me Angus and | life, « r it has been transferred 
some Guernsey has used pure-! l m-milk alone, the ration may be i 
Holstein bulls good breeding until | ere ased to as much as fourteen poun 
now he has Holstein grades of high of skim-milk daily. However, ten or 
. quality, twelve pounds of the skim-milk will 
“One of this foundation herd was | do very nicely if the skim-milk supply 
Andi is Best for 8 % » of All Farm Uses a grade Short-horn that produced over | is scanty and the calf is allowed k 
If looks count with you use white o1 evaporated alt for table or dairy 500 pounds ol butterfat in one year é t wl t grain it wants. oa 
use. But for all other uses, ill total at least 850), you wi ill not and Ve ged more than 400 pounds ihere e many kinds of scours 
only save money but will g el its if you use | of butterfat for three successive years. calves. Calves which scour during t 
Western Crushed Rock Salt. This is because it is Mr. Knop has several granddaughters first week are generally sick with that 
12% purer than white salt—is a _ ached - ! of this cow in his herd now. very serious disease known as whi NV 
adulterated in any manner—is in fact, 98% pure salt. “The herd is bred up from good | scours, which is supposedly caused |} 
It costs less at the start than white salt—and it goes stuff. In addition to this, the cows | naval infe ction at time of birth. TI . 
at least 44 farther. POLSALF BOK’ have good care. Mr. Knop only has type of scours can often be prevente > 
Get a barrel or sack from your dealer—it’s ideal for | fermecame } Swelve or thirteen cows MUking now | by ‘sanitary precautions, but is v« ero 
ides, hay, straw and silage; for ice and BE THE unde? | and he and his wife take care of them | difficult to cure 
curing meats, hides, hay, ii i | without outside help. As Mrs. Knop | Ordinary seouring seems to 
ice cream making ; for f eding stock, for killing weeds, Saskpatentiaiil helps with the milking, a good shar brought on by over-feeding, or 1 


and dozens of other purposes. Rock Sale, Sock 

». blocks. 
FREE: interesting 16 page booklet describing the numerous advantages 1 not chip oF 
and uses of Western Crushed Rock Salt. Send for a copy. crack: unaffected 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO. §%,,t0uS Leos | 


Weiane = | 
Crushed | 





























| 
ACME HAY Ane MILL FEED co. . Dickey Glazed Tile Silos | | | 
Ve ha ¥ ‘*The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
| ' : A Special Discount for 
HAY A y D ) FEED t + Early ‘Orders 

RSS Send for catalog No.4 A HEIFER PRODUCTION RECORD. Six daughtersin succession is th 
Ca ad ess at sownet prices— Ask t Se W .S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. record of this imported G rnsey v., owned by Ace Rowe of Woodwar 

& SS Macomb, I. lowa She s elev \ rs old and has dropped a total of eight calves. Only 
301-303 Peart St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 4 Fes City, Mo Chattancega, Tenn. | | One, the second, was a bull. 
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ee feeding dirty or cold milk at irreg- 
=~ ular intervals. In avoiding scours of 
t . heap A 
¥ TheCHAMPION this sort, it is considerable help to put 


a teaspoonful of good quality blood 

, meal in the milk night and morning. 

Turns(CornStalks If, in spite of everything, the calt 

* begins to scour, the feed should be 

Into Coin cut down at once, and every precau- 

A tion should be taken to see that what 

> Le : feed is given is of the very highest 

— quality. It is generally a good plan 

to give four or five tablespoonfuls of 

castor oil shaken up in scalded milk, 

and then follow with fifteen drops of 

laudanum, a teaspoonful of dried 
blood and one or two raw eggs. 

The formaldehyde treatment stops 
scouring in some cases. This treat- 
ment is applied by mixing one table- 
spoonful of formaldehyde in two 
glasses of water, and adding the mix- 


DoYou Know i ture at the rate of one teaspoonful 
1 / j to each pint of milk which is fed to the 
a 75 ee Soe } scouring calf. 

Do you know that with a silo you can Mai 
keep more livest and e more fal 


os 


c 


‘ 


tur 


| WT Wi 
Wit 








money fay animal? , 
4 ou know that asiloincreases 
\ corn dollar aor? yey: i 
.Do you know that buying a Champion [Ny 
silo is like adding 15 acres to your farm? 
Do you know that silage can be used 


Home Storing of Butter 
A South Dakota correspondent 


am ad and fall to supplement E writes: 
All these questions are answered and! “VW i i S . 
Re St! We wish to pack butter to use from 
ung silage and proper silo construction are now until about the last of Arril. We 
. = orou ‘ 2 > > n- . . 
hat pion catalog which is sent FREE te ea have heard that it can be put into 
ia for the asking. : *j ir 
ea: _It also contains dependable informa- . brine and kept. Pit 
in tion about To keep well under home conditions, 


: 4 % butter should be made cut of sweet , * * 
ves * Champion E cream and packed in a cool place. If a Would a Bigger Milk 


an, - cate Wind-Prool, it is to be packed in jars. first scald 9 
ate 4 me-Proof out the jars very thoroly, and then, Ch. k B A t bi 
eks a Silos after packing the butter, cover it with ec e ccep a e: 
for ‘Bethe silo that makes and keeps silage a cloth which has been scalded in boil- ‘Al a 1 

i By pefectly---the silo that is litera! i rater sn cover this c 

ing ' ay ea red rege tpl np Agen ing water, and then cover this cloth ] you ‘nee o 1s to pay closer 


est, oil-filled material which absolutely 
#ecannot rot, warp or swell, crack ori 
crumble, Makes an absolutely permanent 
silo that any farmer can afford. 
; Get the whole story. Write---today--- 
‘ge for the free book which gives you all 


with a thin laver of salt. 

If butter is to be kept in brine, use 
the brine of a strength made by mix- 
ing two pounds of salt to each gallon 


attention to cow health. A big 
milk yield is a genuine health cer- 
tificate; if the quantity falls off the 











: Bsn amor ci one gle oat LON | of water. This Holstein holds the chances are the cow is suffering 
eat ae for she acting. Weske today, WORLD’S BUTTER REC-_ from some impairment of her di- 
= 105 41th St. "Des Molnes, & Dairy Ration ORD, 1504 lbs. butter ina gestive or genital organs—the 


year. Perfect health made 


wo ARES starting point of nearly all cow 





Ys _| Reedy: : An Iowa correspondent writes: her record possible. ‘ 
wo Nena sag > : 
“i — xf “Please balance me a ration for ailments. 
0% Holstein cows weighing about 1,000 KOW-KURE is a Cow medicine designed to act directly on these 
7 pounds. For roughage I have silage, vital organs. There is nothing “‘just as good” for the treatment 





alfalfa hay, clover hay, timothy and or prevention of Abortion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scouring, Bunches and Milk Fever. For more than a 


Outh shredded fodder. For grain I have 
ite) Wo0O0D SILOS shelled corn, oats, bran and oil meal. quarter-century it has been used in the most successful 
it) 


SS one piece I want to get the most milk possible dairies. Feed dealers and druggists sell KOW- 





out of these cows and yet keep them KURE—in 60c and $1.20 packages. Send 











ie in good condition.” for free treatise, 
of Forests are cutting no one- We suggest that our correspondent “THE HOME COW DOCTOR.* 
ad- t sé piece staves. Present stocks are consider : as a foundation ration for It gives full instructions on treating 
1a 3 ! the last. “MONMOUTH SILOS” cows giving four gallons of milk daily, new dlscaseowsthanld te to every 
be Pape || are ONE PIECE guaranteed gen- 30 pounds of silage, 10 pounds alfalfa farm library. = — , 
on —- uine Oregon peiabe ee ae more or Clover hay, 4 pounds ground corn, 
‘lie an ties than ordinary w silos. Strongest 3 is er 1 oats, 2 is br: 
Lik a =u : co pounds ground oats, 2 pounds ran, 
T_speee Sonagion norm Connottuckiewe | and 1 pound oil meal, If there is a DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
be - #=4|| can move “MONMOUTH WOOD SILOS” great abundance of silage, the aver- LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
nd sag, from one farm to another. age daily silage ration may be in- 
° creased to 35 pounds. Shredded corn = 
k Se nce ill Agents Wanted fodder may be fed in addition to the 
#=4\' Matt Malley, Cambridge, Ill., made suggested reughage ration according 
#~ $1,865.34 in one season selling to convenience. We rather doubt the 
=i basin. "tere oot lex el “later advisability of using any timothy. Or- > 7 = 
rT we find your prospects and help you close dinarily timothy may be sold at a price . Sanitary ( y) Non-Freezable 
d g > Write TODAY far special agents decidedly above its value as a feed for ‘ . a 
eal, . ° ° 
rey dairy cows. So far as the grain mix- 
MONMOUTH SILO CO. ture is concerned, it may possibly STOC K WATERERS 
ss MONMOUTH Dept.F  @LINOIS pay to increase the percentage of oil WD Sitecnne Seen Peete 
a r ronts 





meal slightly, but with oil meal at 
present prices, we are rather doubt- 
ful. Our correspondent should vary 








Just as they are increasing the 


‘Produce 


More Food 


Mi 


fa 
l= 


NCREASE your produc- 
tion of beef and dairy 
Products witha 


somewhat from the ration which we 
have suggested, according to changing 
feed prices and his own particular con- 
ditions. The suggested ration is or- 
thodox from the standpoint of bal- 
ance, but our correspondent may nev- 
ertheless find that he can vary the 
proportions slightly to good advantage. 


profits of thousands of other farmers 
in every locality. That’s because 
they provide stock with a suppl 
of pure water within easy reach, A A 
ways at the right temperature. 

OK Waterers have proven best by 
every test. They are made in 
twelve sizes and styles to meet al] 


Preston 


|. | Iansins, 


a jlo that lasts indefinitely 





eg pe and are Sane 
ult. Don’t accept a substitute 
Sweet Clover Versus Alfalfa aia ioe: insist upon the OK. 
for Pasture A Sete, , wise 8 fey ~~ - OK — = yore town ov 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: ssoieieeallaginy eMphsinnis 
“Which bop gh ag prefer, gai _ PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 
vore or alfalfa, for pasture for a m : ‘ 
cow? I have some good bottom ground acs Floyd Ave. Sioun City, Iowa 
ipmenis made from Stouz City or Peoria, Iu. 


tupkeep expense. Never 
Ss painting—never affected by 
ather conditions. Built with 
ed “‘ship-lap’’ blocks, rein- 
i with twisted steel. Steel 
-steel chute—fireproof. 
* silo now— beautify your 
~and be ready for your 
Sage crop. Write for catalog. 
5. M. PRESTON CO. 
Bept.323 Lansing, Mich. 


Factories: 
Ft. Dodge, Ia.; Uhrichsville, Obfo 
and Brazil, Ind. 











as So Leal 
where I was thinking of mixing either Scene on the Faves of 
alfalfa or clover with orchard grass. W. 0. ABRAM 
Would one acre of such pasture sup- Newton, Iowa 





SERIE 8 
—————————————— 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 


Is specially prepared for salting meats. Won’t cake. 
You use Sous baneee it penetrates the meat very quickly 
and does not leave a crust on the outside. The soft, 
flaky grains make Colonial the quickest dissolving salt 


port a cow during the summer? It is 
only ten or twelve feet to water.” 
Sweet clover makes excellent pas- 
ture during May and June in the sec- 
ond year of its growth. However, it 
rapidly becomes woody, and in view 
of its biennial nature we are inclined 
to give alfalfa a slight preference. We 
suggest that our correspondent try a 
mixture of four pounds of white sweet 
clover, four pounds of alfalfa, two 
pounds of alsike, two pounds of red 
- --- clover, together with five to ten 
i " pounds of timothy or orchard grass. 
; Pounder | Harrows Do Pastures of this type have supported AkRoN.- Ort 
4 get price catalog. 15 sizes. all | ON@ COW per acre in good Seasons on me Gaal ew 
Write GC. He Pounder, Sta. 55 Fort Atkinson, Wis. good land. — 





































“Flint 
AMERICAN {iz SILO 
~. Thousands in use, More being sold than ever. 
“=? Better and more durableconstruction. Built 
» of curved, hollow Flint Tile. Cheaper than 
* wood, Lasts forever. Low special price now! 
~ Free Book—write a card for it today. 


Oar MANUFACTURING CO, 
Depts] KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS SIGUX CITY OMAHA 
oe GES MOINES OKLAHOMA CITY DENVER 
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of mixed hay, a pound or two of oat pounds of corn, 2.3 pounds of oil meal 








straw, and a pound and a half or two |} and 9 pounds of corn stover made 
pounds of oil meal. As to how long } average daily gains of 2.33 pounds. 


narily, it is a good plan to feed cat- | meal and 889 pounds of corn, whereas 


Cs 
} 4+ . & EK; IO N S | | these cattle should be fed depends on The oil meal steers required fo, 
sill J 1 the condition of the market. Ordi- 100 pounds of gain 99 pounds of gil 





tle of this sort on a ration of this | the bran steers required 312 pounds 





Cottonseed Meal or Oil Meal in a 
Corn and Clover Ration 


An fowa correspondent writ 


“IT am feeding two loads of 1,00( 
pound steers on corn and clover, with 
corn at $1.15 per bushel and clover hay 
at $15 per ton Would it pay to add 


cottonseed meal or oil meal to a ration 


of this kind? I am feeding for an early 
March market.” 

As an average of several Illinois and 
Indiana experiments, they found that 
when corn and clover hay alone was 
fed for six months, to two-year-old 
steers averaging 1,000 pounds at the 
beginning of the experiment, that it 
required, to produce 100 pounds of 
gain, about 940 pounds of corn and 484 
pounds of hay. Other steers fed at the 
same time and in just the same way, 
except that three pounds of cottonseed 
meal or oil meal was added to the av- 
erage daily ration, required, for 100 
pounds of gain, 734 pounds of corn, 
120 pounds of cottonseed meal or oil 
meal, and 376 pounds of clover hay 
In these Indiana and Illinois experi 
ments, 120 pounds of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal, and 376 pounds of clover 


hay In these Indiana and Illinois 
experiments, 120 pounds of cottonseed 
meal or oil meal seemed to have the 


ability to take the place of about 200 
pounds of corn and 100 p muunds of clo- 
ver hay. This would indicate that our 
correspondent could afford to pay 
about $94 a ton for cottonseed meal 


or oil meal Unfortunately, there is 
an extreme shortage ol cottonseed 
meal and oil meal this vear, and we 


therefore advise our correspondent to 
limit his feeding of such feeds to about 
two pounds per steer daily during the 


last two months of the feeding period 


Our correspondent is not feeding his 
steers nearly so long as these Tlinois 
and Indiana steers were fed, and will 
doubtless be able to secure consider 
ably more economical gains Never 
theless, we would expect uch feeds 
as cottonseed meal and oil meal to 
give just about as good retur with 


him as they did in these experin 
At the same I ce per ton WwW vive 
decided preference to oil meal. In fact 
we would be willing to pay about $5 
a ton more for a good quality of oil 
meal than we would for cottonseed 
meal. 


Will It Pay to Buy Cottonseed 
Meal? 


An Illinois correspondent writes 

“T have some yearling and short two 
vear-old cattle that I expect to feed 
out by about July ist. I will run them 
on shock corn until May Ist, when they 
will be put on a full feed of corn on 
good clover pasture until sold. IT have 
no silage for them and can get no cl 
ver hay Would it pay to give these 
teers some cottonseed meal? If so, 
how much should be given per day, 
and what would be the best way to 





There re no definite experiments 
on tl particular point, but we wish 
to call our correspondent’s attention 
to me experiments conducted at the 
Tiling d Indiana stations, where one 
lot of steers was fed an average daily 

f 1S ( nt « ind 9.4 
of clover hay n comparison with an 
other lot fed an average dailv of 17 
pounds of corn, 9.1 pounds of clover 
hay and 2.9 pounds of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal In a six months’ feeding 
period, it was found that the steers 


which got no cottonseed meal or oil 
meal required, for a hundred pounds 
of gain, 940 pounds of corn and 484 
pounds of hay, whereas, the other 
steers required, for a hundred pounds 
of gain, 734 pounds of corn, 120 pounds 
of cottonseed meal or oi! meal, and 376 
pounds of hay. One hundred and twen- 
ty pounds of cottonseed meal or oil 
meal saved 206 pounds of corn and 100 
pounds of hay. In a ration where de- 
pendence is placed on corn stover, tim- 
othy hay or cane hay, the oil meal or 
cottonseed meal would have an even 
greater power to replace corn. 

Since our correspondent is carrying 
these steers thru the winter in rather 
thin flesh. we rather suspect that the 
thing for him to do is to plan on feed- 
ing them an average daily of about 1.5 











kind for at least four months. of bran and 1,107 pounds of corn. EF 
| pounds of cottonseed meal, together dently a pound of oil meal in this ex 
with all the hay and corn stover they ‘ periment had the ability to repla 
will eat, and perha three or four Bran for Fattening Steers about 3 pounds of bran and 2 pow 
vounds of rm daily. It might pos- som ; ‘ | Oo r t is basis, a steer fe¢ 
attr eile Pt ae Se aa eee 4 \ Missouri correspondent writes: of pe Bp ne Senco or aan: 
a a =" syle Taree " “I have sixty cattle averaging 660 | COU‘G Not alford to pay over 5 ; 
three pounds of cottonseed meal per sounds which I intend to feed about | for bran. even with oil meal as } 
steer daily, but we rather doubt it with | POU" a i menage. | as $80 a ton. Cottonseed meal w 


110 days. I have soft wheat bran at 


yrices as they now prevail » 
I ’ : : 13.50 per ton, cottonseed meal at 


also given a trial in the Nebraska ¢ 
periments in comparison with brar 








| 
| 
eta ea ie 277 EN - . ) ) «© e717 OF . is > | 
. ° Ad, sia: sg ogg “ mange oe — and oil meal. It proved to be de 
Steer Feeding Question meen Ie sei ee ah is cine dunk: | edly superior to the bran, but not quit 
An Iowa correspondent writes I was thinking of feeding an average equal to the oil meal. In another Ne 
“{ have a load of 800-pound steers | daily ration of 5 pounds of bran, 5 | braska experiment , pound a 
which have been running in the corn- | pounds of corn, and 3 pounds of cot- | meal proved i nave “re — - 
stalks and are in fair condition. For | tonseed meal, together with what sil- | place 3 pounds of bran and 1 pound 
feed I have corn, mixed hay, and oat | age they would eat What do you | Cr, and a pound of cottonseed m« 


had the ability to replace 3 pounds « 


straw. Will it pay me to buy oil meal ; think of this ration? How much sil- rman 
ran. 


or cottonseed meal? How long should | age should a steer eat daily? These ' ; ; 
this class of cattle be fed?” | cattle cost me 7 cents a pound. What | Bran is occasionally used with v: 
Ordinarily, in a ration like that sug will they have to sell for to make me | good results by men who feed catth 
gested by our correspondent, we would | a profit? About what should be their | for show. It is an excellent feed 
plan on feeding about three pounds of average daily gains? Do you think | use when cattle are’ temporarily of 
oil meal per steer daily Unfortu March will be a good market? Had I | feed. A steer feeder, however, « 
nately, at the present time oil meal better sell these cattle soon or hold | almost never buy bran cheap enoug! 
is selling decidedly above its custom- | them for a spring market?” to use it to good advantage. 
ary ratio to other feeds, and we there- Bran is very rarely an economical We suggest that our correspondent 


to plan on feeding about one and a braska station in a 140-day feeding ; about 50 pounds of silage, togethe: 
half pounds of oil meal per steer daily. trial, they found that steers fed an with 3 pounds of cottonseed meal 
Cottonseed is almost, but not quite | average daily ration of 19.5 pounds of During the last month or two of th 
so good as oil meal. After these } corn and 5.5 pounds of bran and 9 | feeding period he can add considerab 
steers are on full feed, we would plan pounds of corn stover, made average | corn to the ration, if corn is still rel 
on giving them an average daily of | daily gains of 1.76 pounds, whereas, | atively cheap in price and well fir 
about 16 pounds of corn, 5 or 6 pounds steers fed an average daily of 20.7 ished cattle are high. The safe thing 
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For Winter Concrete Construction 


ATLAS Cement can be used successfully for indoor concrete construction during the 
Winter months, particularly when there is little other work to keep farm help 
busy. Send the coupon below to our 2 nearest office for our books “ Con- 
crete On The Farm ” and “ Concrete on the Farm in Cold Weather ” 
which tell what and how to build with ATLAS. 


















Cattle Feeding Alleys 


Built with ATLAS Cement 
they not only prevent food 
waste but permit cleaner, 
weight-producing food con- 
sumption. Easily kept clean 
and sanitary—and are per- 
manent. 

Another suggestion; con- 
crete your cellar floor this 
winter. Make it warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer 
and dry always. 


Milk Cooling Tanks 


Now is the time to build 
your indoor cooler. Then 
when warm weather over- 
takes you, it will be ready 
to keep milk cool and 
sweet. The protection af- 
forded against loss will save 
many times the cost of the 
few bags of ATLAS re- 
quired. Build now—in spare 
time. 





























“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis CHICAGO 





















The Atlas Portland C t Company } - 
(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 

Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm" and “Cor. " 

crete On The Farm in Cold Weather” without cost or obligation R-4 Address 





















fore would advise our correspondent feed for fattening steers. At the Ne- | depend on an average daily ration of 
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to do, however, is to depend chiefly | corn and tankage from self-feeders, | are inclined to suggest that our corre- | tries, our internal disorders will be 
n silage and cottonseed meal. With | and required for a hundred pounds of | spondent push his 175 to 200-pound | more straightened out, and every- 


his kind of a ration, we would ex- 
vect him to secure 100 pounds of gain 
r a ton of silage and 120 pounds of 
ttonseed meal, or possibly just a lit- 
more. Our correspondent should 
able to put 250 pounds of gain 
on these steers by next spring at a to- 
tal expense for feed, labor and inci- 
ntals, of around $45, or, including 
original feeder cost, the total in- 
stment next spring will be some- 
re around $99. This means that 
steers will have to sell for around 
cents a pound in order to break 


— bt FA ht Me 


n. 
Of course, the future of the cattle 
market is anyone’s guess, but if we 
re in our correspondent’s situation, 
we would be rather inclined to feed 
these cattle out, depending chiefly on 
a heavy silage ration, together with 3 
pounds of cottonseed meal or oil meal 
1 steer daily, and feeding no bran 
ept possibly during the first week 
two. If the market for well fin- 
ied cattle looks strong next spring, 
would feed considerable corn, in 
an effort to put these steers into con- 
dition to sell for 15 cents a pound. 





y e ° 
Valuing Silage 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 
I note that you give ordinary silage 
containing four bushels of corn to the 
a value equivalent to about six 
hels of corn. This somehow seems 
low to me, because if the four 
bushels of corn already in the silage 
would leave but two 


‘ deducted it 
bushels of corn to equal a ton of silage, 
which would, in this case, leave a ton 
of silage worth not over $2.50. I may 
understand this just right, but I 
have gained the impression from talk- 
ing with men who feed silage that sil- 
age this year an actual feeding 
value of around $7 to $10 a ton.” 
The actual feeding value of silage 
may run as high as $9 per ton this 
ir in many communities. From this 
ndpoint, as much depends on the 
value of hay as on the value of corn. 
evertheless, we believe that the best 
| around way to value silage is on 
e basis of corn, and we think that 
dinarily a ton of silage containing 
four bushels of corn has a value per 
ton equivalent to about six bushels 
corn. In other words, to cover the 
bor of putting a ton of silage into 
e silo, value of the stalks, interest 
the investment, depreciation, and 
scellaneous charges, it ordinarily 
the value of about two bushels 
rn. 
Our correspondent must remember 
there are only about 550 pounds 
dry matter in the ordinary ton of 
ige, and that of this 550 pounds, 
ut 200 pounds are represented by 
dry metter in corn kernels, and 
other 350 pounds by the dry mat- 
in the stalks and leaves. Three 
ndred fifty pounds of dry matter 
finely chopped corn stalks and corn 
may possibly have a feeding 
value more than equivalent to two 
bushels of corn, but we doubt if it is 
worth so very much more. 


has 


y 


eaves 


Fall Pig Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“T have a ecarload of fall shotes. 
What would you advise me to feed 
em, with corn at $1.25 per bushel, 


nkage at $109 per ton, shorts at $64 
- ton and oats at 65 cents a bushel? 
| can buy more shotes at 14 cents a 
pound. Would you advise me to buy 
ugh to fill out the load and put the 
ad on the market in May or June?” 
Our own guess is that hogs will be 
ling at a fairly good price next April 
d May. At the same time, we recog- 
that there are things which may 
ssibly happen during the winter that 
upset his guess. But now that 
Edge bill has been passed, we an- 
pate that foreign exchange will 
w some signs of strengthening late 
the winter. The supply of hogs in 
ountry is somewhat problematical, 
t the indications are that there are 
quite so many this year as there 

a year ago. 
So far as feeding these fall pigs is 
neerned, we suggest that our corre- 
pondent put them on self-feeders of 
rm, shorts and tankage. He might 
sO put oats in another self-feeder, 
Nut oats are of rather doubtful value 
fattening pigs, even at present 
Last winter, at the Kansas 
station, one lot of fall pigs was fed 


rices 





gain 365 pounds of corn and 47 pounds 
of tankage. Another lot, which was 
fed corn, tankage and shorts from self- 
feeders, required 298 pounds of corn, 
90 pounds of shorts and 25 pounds of 
tankage for a hundred pounds of gain. 
With prices as quoted by our corre- 
spondent, it evidently makes very little 
difference whether shorts are fed or 
not. These pigs will appreciate a little 
something in the way of skim-milk or 
buttermilk, especially early in the feed- 
ing period. 





Hogs to Follow the Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have thirty-five head of hogs 
weighing from 175 to 200 pounds to 
follow my steers. Are these hogs too 
heavy for this purpose? Should I buy 
some 100 pound hogs at 11 or 12 
cents a pound?” 

Hogs weighing 140 pounds 


excellent weight to follow steers. 


are an 


We 





hogs along as rapidly as possible by 
feeding them a third of a pound of 
tankage daily and what corn they will 
eat in addition to what they pick up 
in the steers’ droppings. These 100- 
pound shotes which can be bought for 
11 or 12 cents a pound should be an 
excellent buy. They will follow the 
steers to somewhat better advantage 
than the heavier hogs, and moreover, 
should be just right for a rather good 
market next spring. 


a . 

Cattle on Feed for Next Spring 

We have been holding to the opinion 
that the cattle market next spring 
would be at least fairly good. This 
opinion has been based partly on the 
fact that so many men lost money 
on their cattle last spring and partly 
on our belief that by next spring the 
treaty will have been signed, credits 
will have been advanced foreign coun- 





thing will be set for a temporary pe- 
riod of business prosperity. 
We have been assuming that the cat- 


tle placed on feed in the fall would 
be coming back to market in late 
December, January and early Febru- 
ary, and that a relative scarcity of 
well finished cattle might develop 
some time in April or early May. We 
are getting reports, however, which 
indicate that rather more cattle are 


being fed for the spring market than 
we had anticipated Unfortunately, 
the department of agriculture is not 
yet in position to give out any authori- 
tative figures as to numbers of cattle 


on feed, and it is impossible at this 
date for any one to give more than 
a guess as to just where we stand. We 
continue to believe that the cattle 


market next spring will be fairly good, 
but are beginning to think that there 
is a bare chance that too many men 
may be finishing their cattle for this 
market 








Make Your Milkers Pay 





Good Health—Good Appetite—and Good Digestion are the essentials of a good milker. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic promotes health—makes cows hungry. 


Remember, it takes a 


healthy, hungry cow to convert a big mess into pails of milk day after day. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic produces appetite, aids digestion, conditions a cow to stand the 
stuffing, cramming process necessary for heavy milking. Dr. Hess Stock Tonic contains 


the salts of Iron that supply rich red blood so necessary to cows in milk. 


It contains 


Laxatives and Diuretics that assist the kidneys and bowels to throw off and carry off 
the poisonous waste materials that so often. clog up the system during heavy feeding. 
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Ever notice a cow slack up on her milk—not quite so keen for her mess—apparently not sick? Her 


system is clogged. This never occurs where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 


Start right—by cone 


ditioning your cows for calving with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before freshing. 
There is not a day during lactation that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic cannot be fed to cows at a profit. This 


is especially true where heavy feeding is the practice. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good alike for cattle, 


horses, hogsand sheep. It makesthe ailing animals healthy, the whole herd thrifty. It expels worms, 


IMPORTANT: Always buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the size of 
your herd—five pounds for each cow to start with. Get it from the responsible 
Feed as directed and note the results in the milk pail. 


dealer in your town. 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. Drum, $7.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada. 


Smaller packages in proportion. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 








Dir.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthfal and Clean Smelling 















WAL LACES 


DRAINAGE 


‘PROBLEM SOLVED 


Model 20 


levees; works in 
horse sizes 
Write and f 
on drainagé, irriga 


PF 
a F° 
ay ca 





Pret, ame cp a Lifetime 
Cuts V-shaped farm ditch down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old 
ditches; grades roads; builds farm terraces, dykes and 


large size fine for tractor. I . 
ind out how to make big crops sure. New free book 
tion and terracing. 


oa VENSBORO DITCHER AND GRADER | co. 










R the first time American farmers 
n solve the drainage problem at 
cost. Find out about this tool. 
it Write for the new book that 


Ditcher 
& Grader 
















wet or dry. 2, 4 and 6 


any soil, 
Does work of 100 men. 








Address 






ENSBORO, KY. 
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Go0D Enough 






Always hang straight and true 
Never sag, drag or warp or twist out of 
Shape. No naiis used. No wood joints. Every 
board double ome d manera n eight angle steel 4 

y 


fights. Self-locking ng won't injure stock—easi 
ee utlast seve gh sod, Steel, wire or ras pi gates. 
Cc ae than any other cones 8 you can t wild or buy early 


rite for free Catalog teday 
ALVIN V. ROWE, President 


ROWE MFG. CO.,2101Adams St., Galesburg, fil. 


million snow in use 





Just send me your name and ind address. I will 

mail you my big new Gate Book 
it costs you So dhor 

wood gates. Can't-Sag Gates are the only f. 


Use ANYWHERE 
CHEAP Enough to Use EVERYWHERE 
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Send us your hides (horse, cow or steer) and 


we will 
robes-mittens) 
cost, by our 
and is not used by 


ata 
any 
Our tanning is light, 


highest degree, wind, 
Our aim is to make 


wat 


make for you these 
saving 
Special Process, 
other firm, 


soft, 


garments (coats- 
of 35 to 75 on 
which is a secret 


strong and to the 
r and moth-proof, 


each and every shipper 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Refunded. 


With y 


which 


NOTICE: 
der of a hide, 
manufacture 
will present you 
our large gauntlet Fur 


we 
with a 

Highest 
and Furs. 


Write 
tags, 


today for Free 


yur first 
tan 
into a coat, re 
pair 
Mittens. 





Money 


or- 
and 
be, we 


of 


Prices paid for Hides 


Samples, 
Price list and ship to 





TRAP AND SHIP TO | 


VicMILLAN 


Dealers in 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 
RETURNS, 





PROMPT CASH FREE (LLUSTRATED 
TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : @ ¢ : 
Write for Price List 
| : 
‘ JUL LU 
MINN! PO M 














THE FARMERS 


Robe Tanning etry nit 


will give you the 





ost value fe 









cna teh jterhegeadg ifa 1 es 
tuto coats, robes, caps, mitt ‘ y 8 
are more valuable to you ¥ 4 
into comfortable wearing appar 

other way You need warn 

can wet tt at a saving of fr ne 
the hides of animals you lose o durtng the 
winte 


Send for our FREE CATALOG 


which gives ation {nm rega wo making 
coats, robe : . pe and 1 
emp mea al 1« c a 





tis pour t DAY 
Aa Work Senatnel anc ean ‘asia 


FARMERS ROBE TANNING CO. 


36 South First Street, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 











When writing advertisers 
tion Wa es’ I 


please men- 
armer | 


Every farmer should 
have this book, which 
tells him how to // 
make his hides 
worth more. Write 


your copy REE / 















You get years of wear--more pervico-- 
more valve from a coat or robe made 
frem your horse or cow hide and it 
— you less than a cloth overcoat ar 


‘Save $? Tha ne least you save 


on a fur overcoat, usu: 

ly more. 
Send today for our book which ilus- 
trates coats and rokes we make om 
hides. With it we will send samples of 
linings and our valuable little book on 
“" Proper. c are oof Hides mite today 


GLOBE “TANNING, ToMPany 


212 st “First st. ‘Dos ‘moines he towa 
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about our work, show 
ing styles giving prices .W4 
and other valuable in- “|/ 
Sent FREE . 
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Mink Trapping and More 
Money 


By GEORGE 


one of the most 
small fur-bearers. Pe 
are at their best, 
from 


The mink is 
tant of all 
right now 
fancy prices 
really .an art 
—something which one perfects 
constant practice. Of all the 
ers, the mink ranks high for 
In fact, 


some 


that of the fox or wolf. In cases, 


this seems a fact, but the pelt hunter 
has a decided advantage, inasmuch as 
mink sets may generally be made in 
water, where most sets for foxes and 
practically all for wolves must be ar- 
ranged on land The water methods 
tend to destroy human scent and 


signs which the beginner 


icate successfully elsewhere 

The real mink apper must know 
the habits of the animal. This does 
not mean in a general way, but the 
little characteristics which enable him 
to make good catches One who has 
given trapping a study knows that 
fur-bearers do not all run “true to 
form”—that some exhibit traits which 
are never found in others. The 1 
one learns about these, the better 


equipped he is to take 


the furs 
I 


It is the beginner who invarial 
seeks to find signs where there ar 
none. Let those who are after the fur 


bearer remember that small creeks fur- 





nish better places for mink sets thar 
the more open water. Naturally 
picious, the animal seeks to hide 
dens and runways The small wind 

















ing streams with banks overgrown 
with brush and weeds offer conceal 
ment which can not be obtained in 
most other places. Further, there are 
shallow pools containing mussels, fish 
and other food easy to get. 

Do not get the impression that mink 
can not be caught along rivers, lakes, 
etc. Many pelts are taken there ev 
ery season Swamps are especially 
good for sets. The trapper must not 
overlook any spot where the animals 
are liable to visit, and for this reason 
the most successful pelt hunters are 


careful to watch every promising loca 


tion wherever they travel along their 
line. 

Strange as it may seem, the male 
and the female have different habits 
The former is a great wanderer, often 
going miles in a single night It 


bles here and there, exploring pockets 





dens of other small animals, etc., i 
search of food On the other han 
the female contents itself with re 


maining at almost the same place ur 














less disturbed. The animal has a ce1 
tain location where it hunts what it 
eats; another where it bathes and fi 
es. It is well to ember that outsi a 
of the other sign which distingu 
the male from the f these ul 
only be learned by vation—tt 
tracks of the latt ire smalle B 
fore November Ist. by the way, part 
grown males can be confused with 

] by their signs But later the 
sma er fT icKS ¢ n b 1 lied Upo!l Ss 
those of the females. It might be we 
oO me 1 so t t wil } 

t mu¢ trappin ow! S ¢ I ~ 

not i > I xtensively 
Pp é gx to t tl les whicl 
eome : t th 

Wi nv nights are best for th 
trapping ¢ Link However no weath 
er is too cold for the animals to run 
At a time when the ice covers the 
lakes and streams, look for signs near 
open wa Springs, tiles and similar 
places are ideal locations for sets 

There is much to be said about bait 
for the animals and the methods of 
use. The best lure possible will spoil 
a good set if used in any but a nat- 
ural way. To illustrate skrat and 


impor- 
Its 
and bring 
dealers. There is 
in trapping the animals 
by 
fur-bear- 
cunning. 
trappers claim that their 
instinct is even better developed than 
too, 


can not erad- 





{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rabbit are good attractors, but to put 
some near a slide would lessen the 
chances of success. Yet some pelt- 
hunters foolishly believe they are mak- 
ing doubly sure of fur by employ- 
ing it. 

Other natural decoys are fish, fresh 
canned and smoked; small birds, 
chicken and similar baits. Of the pat 


ent lures, the tube products are best 
since they are more lasting than the 
liquids, and not easily affected by rain. 
snow, sleet or frost, as is the case with 
the other scents. In using bait of any 
kind, natural or artificial, too much is 
often worse than none at all. Remem 
ber this particularly when after mink. 


Sets may be made in water or on 
land. So far as the beginner is con 
cerned, the latter can be dispensed 
with This does not mean that they 
1ever ought to be tried. On the other 
hand, practice is essential, but never 
ought to be tried at the expense of 
losing valuable fur Further, most 
sets can be made for mink in water, 
so that there are not many real oppor 


In connec- 
is well not to take a 
frequented by the 
scent is something 
for days. Too 
detrimental to 


tunities for land methods 
tion with this, it 
over territory 
ur-hbearers The 
that mink can detect 
much shooting also is 
good catches 

Stake all sets in deep water. When 
done, the animals dive after 
eaught and are generally 
drowned. There is little chance 
the fur-bearers to knaw or twist out 

The simplest met ot trapping 
mink is to where the ani 
mals enter Look for slids 
similar to used by the muskrat 
Put traps where the water is about 
two and a half inches deep. Arrange 
ments like these are made by 
wading or from a boat. Be sure to re 
move signs like boot-marks, etc. Em 
ploy no lure any kind 

Do not make sets for mink unless 
water is dashed over everything with 
which the hands may have come in 
contact. This applies to water meth 
ods particularly. Unless the weather 
is too cold, it is even a good plan to 
sprinkle land The spray has a 
tendency to destroy human odor. 

Place traps at the entrances of flow 


dog 


f 





this is 
being 


for 


hod 
make 
the 


those 


sets 


water 


best 


of 


sets 


ing tiles. It makes little difference 
whether there are signs or not. The 
first mink passing is almost sure to 
attempt to enter such a place, and if 
the sets are properly arranged, may 
be caught 

Do not overlook the hollow logs in 
streams and lakes The fur-bearers 
investigate these in traveling. Put 


a trap at each entrance. If the water 
is to deep, make bases for the sets 
of mud, or other material which 
may be handy. Should it be too shal- 
low, simply scoop out excavations. 
Sets at springs are very good, 
especially in cold weather. If signs 
ate that the animals do not visit 
place frequently or have no de 
trails, then employ a lure. As a 
rule, however, traps can be arranged 
without a draw of any kind 
Small bridges often show 


sod 


also 





indications 











of the animals. Seek the runways and 
slides into the water. Put traps at the 
oot of these 
Watch carefully for tracks Many 
mes thev will be seen under shelving 
banks where the fur-! ‘ers travel. B 
tudving the signs, one may often find 
where the mink enter aoe water 
ind it is here that one or mor traps 
uught to be concealed al aunt 
1d locations for sets mav be discov 
d where the nimals pass around a 
k. log or other obsti I 

Scoop out shallow po« ts along 
elving banks In tt back part of 
each put some decov Guard these 
re natural feeding places 
e the mink expects to find 
i carried by the current and 
lea nj 1 ll-fish, mussels and 


ther deli ong the rocks. Tiny 
far from 
ve as attrac 


acies 





placed not too 


effecti 


lur 
lure 


hore are generally 


tors, especially if a small quantity of 
some good patent bait is employed in 
the vicinity 


few of 
able 


per- 


The sets explained are only a 
the many. The pelt hunter will be 
to work out other combinations 
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haps as effective. Conditions make 
changes necessary. However, if the 


rangements given are carefully fol- 
lowed, mink will be taken. The meth- 
ods are those employed by the most 
successful mink trappers today. 





How to Burn Soft Coal in the 
Heating Plant 


ro burn soft coal in the heating 


nt with economy, small amounts 
ild be fired at regular intervals, 


ier than large charges at long in- 
vals, altho the latter method is usu- 
ally more convenient. If lump coal is 
used, the best results will be secured 
if the large lumps are broken into 
fist size. 

In firing, the coking method should 
be used; that is, the bed of live coal 
should never be covered entirely with 
fresh fuel. The fresh charge should 
be placed in front, so that a consider- 
able area of red coals is left uncovered 
at the back of the furnace. The gas 


> Th 











Fig. a 
s id be used. 


The coking method of firing 


from the fresh charge, in passing over 
the red-hot coals at the back will be 
burned if enough air is admitted to 
the furnace during the time the gas is 
being driven off. In order to admit 
the air required right after firing, in 
addition to opening the ash-pit damper 


the fire-door damper should be opened 
for a short time. The fire-door damper 
should not be left open longer than 
necessary to burn the gas, or the fur- 
nace will be cooled off and the heat 
wasted. After the coal is coked, it 
should be spread evenly over the entire 
fuel bed, where it will burn with little 
smoke. 


The fire should be checked by clos- 
i the ash-pit damper to cut off the 
air thru the fire, and by opening the 
check damper in the pipe if necessary, 











g.2. After coking, the fuel should be 
spread evenly over the entire fuel bed. 


fore it becomes so hot that the fur- 
can only be cooled by opening 
he fire door. A great deal of fuel is 
sted thru overheating, which is en- 
ly unnecessary if care is used. 
\ steady fire is the most econom- 
1, and such a fire can be kept by 
anticipating the demand for heat and 
regulating the fire accordingly. The 
» should not be allowed to get so 
, that heavy firing is necessary to 
ke up for lost time, as this is not 
mly a wasteful method of firing, but 
s usually followed by overheating. 
\ level fire should be carried over 
entire grate, except immediately 
tter firing, and its thickness should 
varied according to the weather. It 
i good plan to keep the top of the 
as nearly level with the bottom of 
firing door as possible at all times, 
ept in very mild weather. In mild 
eather, ashes should be allowed to 
cumulate on top of (not under) the 
te. In cold weather the fire should 
well shaken and only a thin layer 
f ashes left on the grate. In other 
words, the thickness of the fire is to 
be varied chiefly by raising and lower- 
ing the bottom and not by raising or 
lowering the top of the fuel bed. 

In banking the fire for the night, the 
fresh charge should be placed on the 
fuel bed and the draft opened for a 
th rt time—five to fifteen minutes— 
O] 
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n the check damper should be 
ened and the ash-pit and fire-door 
npers closed. In this way, the gas 
is » bana off and its heat utilized. This 
heat would be lost if the furnace were 
closed at once after firing. In order to 

















\ Natural Rock 
Salt 


Impure, rough: 
lacerates ani- 
mals’ tongues. 








| STOCK TONIC 
“<The Perfecte 


eee ve Stock.Conditioner 
* 50 Lb. Blocks ~3 Lb Bricks 


It is a long step forward from the crude, imperfect natural rock salt to the pure 
Carey-ized Block Salt, the Carey-ized Sulphurized Salt and, finally, the Carey-ized 
Stock Tonic Brick and Block. It took time in the laboratory to work out the formule; 
time to devise and produce special machinery for its manufacture; time to test it 
in practical stock feeding and prove its value, before offering it to the public. 

Carey-ized Stock Tonic Block and Brick is the result of careful study of animal 
nature and needs, and of the value of the eight different ingredients of which it is 
composed, to determine what proportion of each should be used to insure best results. 

Stock raisers who have used senate Stock Tonic Block and Brick for years 
unite in declaring that it is 


The Greatest Animal Health Promoter 
Ever Offered the Stock Raising World 


the most convenient to feed, the most economical, the surest in preventing live 
stock losses. You can have no safer guide than the attested experience of your 
















General Manager of Fairview Farms, Inc., At- 


Covep-tood fellow stock raisers. Here's the testimony of a few out of many hundreds who 
lock Salt are leaders in the business: 
Pure, white, empoth, 

mposed onl Raymond. L. Pike, Vice President and H._C. Lookabaugh, Prop. Pleasant Valley 


Stock Farms, Watonga, Okla., writes: “Pleasant 







































and 


ent etan 


mals n 


Righenee. kiln | 


tion of sulphur to 
purify and vitalize 


Carey-ized Stock 
Tonic Block 


Guaranteed worm 
destroyer and gen- 
eral conditioner for 
all live stock. A; 
pane of ei _ dif- 


gropiente. ing inludin 
the vegetab leans 
mineral salts ani- 
. viz: Pow- 
dered sentinn root, 
sul 8 ate of 
bi 


ate of soda, 
¥ eulphur, car- 
‘ bonized peat, 

Quassia, charcoal and pure dairy salt. 


Valley Stock Farms recommend use of Carey- 
ized Tonic to live stock breeders. We believe it 
one of the necessities on every live stock farm. ° 


Zeno Doty, Urban, Wash.., writes: “Someof 
my lambs hada sort of dysentery This has stove 
ped since they have had Carey-ized Stock Tonic. * 


lanta, Ga., writes: “We have used Carey-ized 
Stock Tonic ‘several years in our herd of pure 
bred Jerseys and take p e in rec d- 
ing it. Would not be =— it nor substitute 

anything else in its place. It fills the guarantee 
of the Carey Salt Co. in every particular.” 


Distinct Advantages of Carey-ized Tonic 


It does away with dosing and drenching; substitutes infallible animal 





fm = ate nowt instinct for human fallibility in preventing disease; relieves you of worry; 
loc keeps animals free from worms and in a more thrifty condition on less feed. 
Carries right propor- 


Sold on 60 Days’ Trial Under Our PO 
Positive Satisfaction Guarantee 1, Please shipCarey ized Stock Tonie | 


Carey-ized rye Tonic 3-lb. Bricks or 50-Ib. I 60-Day 1 “eo. ee 
“Blocks are sold rocers, General Stores, O Care of My Dealer. 
Druggists, Feed Ae | Hardware Stores. If your TG Direct to Me (money ordes 
dealer cannot supply you send ushis name (no EF 9 06893". Case 
money) and we will send him for you 12 bricks § © One 2-Brick Case. 
(35 lbs.) at $2.90 f.0.b. Hutchinson, 50-lb. or i ! 
Block $3.25, or if you prefer send us the H 
a 


O One 50-Ib. Block. 
O Send Free Book ‘Making 
amount and we will send goods direct to you 


Live Stock Pay." 


‘om- freight collect. Ifat the endof60days' trial accord- I have.......hogs.......cows......sheep 

ing to directions you are not entirely satisfied we  ...... horses. 
in- will refund all your money, including carrying 
charges. Your banker tell you we are responsible. ? My Dealer's Name.........cccsccscececcoees 
Fill out and mail us the coupon for free Bs cccsusnnnnnnne 
book “Making Live Stock Pay.” i =e 
3 St icacianscdetandiseiesdassine’ State 

THE Carey Salt CO. 8 siren cecum ; 
Dept. 260 Hutchinson, Kansas = ff P.O... ececcscecceeeues ns 





handle fire in this way, the furnace | as if does now. The ratios are fairly 
must be tight. A furnace with loose- | constant, altho now and then some 
fitting doors and dampers will admit | extraordinary cause is at work which 


can not be 
once being 


so much air that the fire 
effectively checked after 
started. 

The heating surfaces should be kept 
clean and free from soot and ash de- 
posits, as such deposits cut down the 
furnace efficiency. ‘Ashes should not 
be allowed to accumulate in the ash- 


pit, or the grates may bé ruined, due | hundred, and short-ribs for May deliv- cal in water in the container. Em 
° ® x » ~ : ty once a month as as ashes. 

to overheating.—Bulletin 14, Engi | ery are selling at $18.15 per hundred. The ori inal clggot, Gusranteed, 

neering Extension Department, Amesy | The value of 73 pounds of lard at for catalog and price. 

Iowa. $23.25 per hundred is $16.97, and in ROWE SANITARY MFC. CO. 





Judging Hog Prices by Provision 
Futures 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T notice in your weekly market re- 
ports that you compute the live weight 
price of hogs at a future date from the 
quotations on lard and rib futures at 
that date. Will you kindly explain the 
process used in arriving at these 
prices?” 

As an average of the past ten years, 
it has required the value of 73 pounds 
of lard in the month of May to equal 
in value 100 pounds of heavy hog flesh 
in the month of May, and, in like man- 
ner, it has required the value of 76 
pounds of ribs in the month of May to 
equal in value 100 pounds of heavy hog 
flesh in the month of May. For the 
twenty-year period preceding this past 
ten-year period, the ratio was substan- 
tially the same, altho it did not require 
quite so much of lard and ribs in those 
days to equal 100 pounds of hog flesh 








throws them somewhat out of line. For 
instance, at the present time, and for 
several months past, and probably for 
several months into the future, lard 
is selling considerably higher than its 
customary ratio to hogs. 

At this writing, lard for May deliv- 
ery at Chicago is selling at $23.25 per 














fortablo, healthful, convenient. 
/Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
‘where germs breed. Be re my! fora 
long, cold winter. Have warm, 
Sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin’ the house anywhere you 
want it. Don't go out in thecold. 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere, 


Guaranteed Odorless 
The germs are killed by a chemi- 








1227 Rows Bidg., Oetroit, Mich. 
Ask about Re >- -Sen Washstand apd 
Bath Tub. 
o Fela ing Required. 


like manner the value of 76 pounds of 
ribs at $18.15 is $13.80. The price of 
hogs next May, therefore, as indicated 
by May rib futures is $13.80, and as 
indicated by lard futures is $16.87. 
About 10 per cent of the ordinary hog 
is made into lard, and about 35 per 
cent into ribs or similar products 
(ribs really mean low-grade bacon). It 
is obvious, then, that speculators, so | 
far as they are risking their money on 
provision futures, are figuring that 
hogs next May will be selling at around 
$14.50 a hundred. Personally, we think 
that the hog price may be somewhat 
higher than this, but the most worth- 
while judgment is the judgment of the 
men who are willing to back their | ———— 


opinion with money, and this judg- Lump 


ment, as we have said, indicates a hog Jaw q 4" 
The farmer’s old reliable treat-- 


price next May of around $14.50 a hun. ie 
Fle for eaeare Jaw in cattle. ~ : 


dred. Of course, these men are con- 
9, 
's Actinoform 
under a positive guarantee since 1896— your 


stantly changing their opinion day by eming 
day, and by the time this article is be for $2.60 (war tax paid) a bottle 
money refunded if it fails. Write today for 
"S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 


published, the indicated hog price next 
May may possibly have shifted to $15 Seer od 187 anase and Of Muacieettene. thie THUEE 
or to as low as $13. Sad FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














FEED YOUR R HOGS THE BETTER WAY 


without euttiog fall facts ebeut’ 
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Madelir ro i » ar st 

for the fir ) I n Carlo t} sewart?) 

treach: Vie» wt wn ranct 

nearby. vart ser Madeline hi ors¢ 

—named t< her, M t ideline buys 

Stillwell’s rancl well as hat of Don 

Carlos, and plans to mak n ideal west- 


anager 


ranch 


ern home, with Stillwell f ri 
This plan having materi ed, the 
is named Her Majesty Ranc 


CHAPTER 8—EL CAPITAN. 
Stillwell's 
the 
increased 
art bad ¢ 


interest in the revolution 


Mexican line had ma 


ws that 


across nifestly 


with the ne Gene Stew- 


chieved distinction with the rebel 











forces. Thereafter the old cattleman sent 
for El Paso and Douglas newspapers, 
wrote to ranchmen he knew on the big 
bend of the Rio Grands ind he would 
talk indefinitely to any: who would list- 
en to | There was not any possibility 
of Stillwell ends at the ranch forget 

ting his favorite cowboy. Stillwell always 
prefac: his illogy with an apologetic 
statement that tewart had gone to the 
bad. Madeline liked to listen to him, t} 


she was not always sure which news was 
authentic and which imagination 


Ther« ippeared to | no coubt, how- 
ever, that the cowboy had performed some 
daring feats for the rebels. Madeline found 
his name mentioned in several of the 
border papers When the rebels under 
Madero stormed and captured tl! city of 
Junare Stewart did fightin that won 


him the name of El! Capitan. This battl 


ca- 


apparently ended the revolution Th 
pitulatior of Pres it Di followed 
shortly nd there was a feeling of relief 
amon; nehers ¢ the border tro i s 
to Ca rnia Nothing more was heard of 
Gen tewart unt April, \ na rt 
reached Stillwell that t « boy 
rived EE) Ca je idently it t 
ble old « tler i a rs 
and t l t t in two 
a he ret i« rressed pirit. Mad- 
eline 1 l present when Still 
well t to A a 

i .. t t Al,’ said the 
cattier (rel was con An’ what do 
you tl i f this? D mn) Mains hee J t 
left witl < ‘ burr pac a I 
couldn't what it, but I'm 
beittin ! rit Lhe I ‘ , tratl 

Danny \ s} u 301 day replied 
Alfred What did vou lear ribout Stew 
art? \ I he left with Danny 

“Not muct said Stillwell, shortly 
“Gene's hell-bent for election! No moun- 


tains fer him 








‘Well, tell us about him.” 

Stillwell wiped his sweaty brow and 
squared himself to talk 

“Wal sur imazin’ strange about 
Gene it et me locoed He arrived Tn 
E) Caijor week or so 0. He was trained 
dow like ¢ f he'd been ridin’ the ran 
all winter He hed plenty of money 
Mex, they i \ all the Gre: wa 
craz ab t him Called him El Capitan 
He got drunk an nt roarin’ round fer 
Pat Hav uo remember the Greaser 
who was plugged st October the night 
Miss Maj \ ived? Wal, he daid 
He's daid, an’ people say thet Pat ts a- 


goin’ to lay thet killin’ onto Gene. 1 reck- 
on thet’s jest taik, tho Pat is mean 
enough to do it, if he hed the nerv An 


way, if he w in El Cajon he kept mighty 





much to hisself Ger walked up an 
down, up an’ down, all day an’ night, look- 
in’ fer Pat But ! didn't find him. An’, 
of cours he kept gettin’ drunker He 
jest got plumb bad He made lots of 
troubk but ther wasn't no gun-play 
Mebbe that made him sore, so he went 
an’ licked Flo's brother-in-law Thet 
wasn't so bad; Jack sure needed a good 
lickin Wal, then Ger met Danny an’ 





tried to get Danny <. An’ he couldn't 
What do vou think of that? Danny hedn’t 
wouldn't touch a drop. 'm 


been drinkin’- 
y i of thet. but its’ so 


Danny was a 





imazin 
fish fer red 





liquor. I ress he an’ Gene had some 
pretty hard words, tho I'm not sure about 
thet ‘ way, Gene went down to the 
railroad on e got on an engine, an’ he 
Was in “ engine when it pulled out. 
Lord, {| doesn't hold up the train! 
If he ce y over in Arizona, he'll go 
to the per Yuma An’ thet pen is a 


gravey f cowt Il wired to acents 


ys- 


i) J ~t a 
Westet 
K GREY 

















1 te i 
pI i Stillwell 
| what « c hi ‘ r Alfred. 
i 2 
I stra i him n M eI 
| can do 2 Then brightening some- 
| what } tir 7 ft fad line T i€ 
n i M Ma j if l can ge 
| Gene Stewart is the cov boy I nt 
foremai Hie can n re this | of 
cow! thet drivin’ 1 lotiy it's 
| more, since he’s fought fer the rebels an’ 
at name El Capitan, all the Greasers 
| country will kneel to him Now, 
| Majesty, we hevn’t got rid of Don 
| Carlos and his vaqueros yet. To be sure, 


| he sold you his house an’ ranch an’ stock 
| But you remember nothin’ was put in 
black and white about when he should get 
out. An’ Don Carlos ain’t gettin’ out. I 
don't like the looks of things a littie bit. 
I'll tell you now thet Don Carios knows 
somethin’ about the cattle I lost, an’ thet 
you've been losin’ right along. Thet Greas- 
er is hand an’ glove with the rebels. I'm 
willin’ to gamble thet when he does get 
out he an’ his vaqueros will make anoth- 
er one of the bands of guerrillas thet are 
harassin’ the border. This revolution ain't 
An’ all 





over yet It's jest commenced 
these gangs of outiaws are goin’ to take 
advantage of it We'll see some oid time 
meb Wal, I need Gene Stewart; I ed 
| him bad Will you let me hire him, Miss 
Majesty if I can get him straightened 
up?” 
The old cattleman « ed huskily 
“Stillwell, by all means nd Stewart 
ne 


to 





Ordinary Oi] = Veedol 

after use after wae 
Showing sediment formed 
after 500 miles of running 




















nd ¢ x t to straizht: of Stewart d not chan 
I tl r ch,”’ repl 1 least sine ht had 
j B rt t tes I 
si ng? é well i y Gert t r mina t 
7 ( I rs v w 
5 } e ? ss 
“Stra } loves that co } 
mur 
‘ yr T i ‘ 
“No oO n¢ \i sty.”’ ret . 
it 
brotl not ¥ ou know St i 
has r h St li on hard ; feanwt St il was so ear! 
1a ) \ v ns é i | -. eet 
into t desert lon Th s non | s tl ne n a i — wit 
course of feeling between mer f 1 = 4 l Ww 
deat! 1 th desert Either tt ‘ A ar é his own sO = 
lt tt < y » tl 
each other or love ea other i 
| + 4 } 
know, but T imagine Sti rt dic thes w 
thing for Stillwell. Saved his life It E , ‘ 
s 9 ] € , i f y 
haps. S8ésides, Stewart's a lovable « t 
when he’s goi straight 1 hope , - a 
weil brings him back We do "i " n ¢ 
Majes He’s a born leader. Once I v . St ll off to 
3 . ‘ 7 t ‘ >* * 
him ride into a bunch of Mexicans ) a ; ‘ 
> } ( ) S t vy hu 
we suspected of rustling. {t was f ) nh so 
see h Well, I'm sorry to tell you that even Madeline. could ¢ 
we are worried about Don Carlos. Sor cg happened.. 
of 1 vaqueros came into my “d th rt, failing to lue 
} Pt Flo | : id ttleman 
othe lay when T had left Filo alo She cil ap ose bp tet ene 
had a bad scar These vat have are _ the fac 
been different since Don Carlos sold tl} as 0 Gasca . 
ranch ‘or that matter, | never <. He was drunk, or 
have truste 4 1 white woman alor ated old Bill like thet 
them But they a bolder now Some- adeline was stirred with an 
thing’ he wind. They've got a toward the brutal cowboy that w 
ances They can ride off any night a trong as her sorrow for the lo 
cross the border.”’ eattleman. And it was when Stillw« 
During the succeeding week Madeline up that she resolved to take a hand. 
discovered that a good deal of her sym- persistent faith of Stillwell, his pathet 
athy for Stillwell in his hunt for the excuses in the face cf what must |! 
pathy tillwell his hunt t U t what mt 
reckless Stewart hi £T 1 to been Stewart's violence perhaps 
be sympathy for It was ness, actuated her powerfully. gay 
rather a paradox, that op- new insight into human natur 3} 























posed to the continual reports Stewart's ored a faith that remained hak 
wildness ; he caroused from town to the strange thought cam t l 
town Vv the continual expressions of Stewart must somehow be \ ) 
good-will and 1ith and hope universally faith, or he never could \ I 
given out by those near her at the ranch. Madeline discovered tha : want 
Stillwell loved the cowboy; Florence was t eve that somewhere deep dow 
fond of h Alfred liked and admired most depraved is ul v ‘ 
him, pi d hir } cowboys swore t H t is some grain g She y 
reg 1 for h t more |! disgr Eas LN the f n hur natur 
hims The Mex ns i in el tiliwell had 

grand ( tan Mad perso l S s N 
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HEN your car isn’t pulling right 
—when the spark 
miss 


start 
the engine 
knocks on the hills—when the water boils 
after a short run—then you know the 
engine is full of carbon again. 

Carbon is the worst enemy of the 
gasoline or kerosene engine. 


The causes of carbon and how 
to prevent its formation 
You need not permit your engine 
to be fouled and damaged by exces- 
sive carbon deposits. There are but 
two natural causes of this rapid ac- 
cumulation: 2 
forms sediment, or oil that is too 
heavy or too light in body. 2. 
rich a gasoline mixture 
be improved by a slight carburetor 
adjustment.) 

Carbon is formed by ordinary 
lubricating oil which breaks down 
under the terrific 
engine — 200°F. to 1000°F. 


that 


Too 


(This can 


the 


Large 


a real danger to your engine 


quantities of black sediment are formed. 
The oil is left thin and watery. This thin 
oil fails to hold the piston seal. It per- 
mits the broken-down oil and sediment to 
pass the pistons. In the firing chamber, 
it rapidly forms great plates of carbon. 

striking superiority of Veedol over 
ordinary oil is clearly illustrated by the 
two bottles. Veedol reduces sediment 86%. 





With the correct grade of Veedol in the 
crankcase and with a proper fuel mixture, 
carbon does not forrn rapidly 


Buy Veedol today 
Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. 
Ask for it today. The new 100-page Veedol 
book will save you many dollars and help 
you keep your engine running at minimum 
cost. Send 10 cents for copy 


Sales Corporation 
1682 Bowling Green Building, New York 
Branches or distributors in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada 
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horse, and leading Majesty, to Rodeo, in 
search of Stewart. Nels had instructions 
to bring Stewart back to the ranch. In 
due time Nels returned, leading the roan 
without a rider. 
ep, I shore found him,” replied Nels, 
Ww questioned. “Found him half so- 
L d up. He’d been in a scrap, an’ some- 
t - hed put him to sleep, I guess. Wal, 
v 1 he seen thet roan hoss he let out a 
‘ in’ grabbed him round the neck. The 
hoss knowed him, all right. Then Gene 
I ed the hoss an’ cried—cried like—I 
n r seen no one who cried like he did. 
I iited a while, an’ was jest goin’ to 
s somethin ’to him when he turned on 
r d-eyed, mad as fire. ‘Nels,’ he said, 
a hell of a lot fer that hoss, an’ I 
you pretty well, but if you dont’ 
t m away quick, I'll shoot you both.’ 
v I lit out I didn’t even git to say 
} iy to him.” 

Nels, you think it useless—any at- 
te t to see him—persuade him?” asked 
fi line. 

shore do, Miss Hamomnd,” replied 
Ne gravely. ‘I’ve seen a few sun-blind- 
é an’ locoed an’ snake-poisoned an’ 
skunk-bitten cow-punchers in my day, 
I Gene Stewart beats ‘em all He's 
g runnin’ wild fer the divide.” 
ladeline dismissed Nels, but before he 
got out of ear-shot she heard him speak 
to Stillwell, who awaited him on the 
porch. 

sill, put this in your pipe an’ smoke 
it ne of them scraps Gene has hed was 
over & woman! It used to be thet when 
} was drunk he'd scraps over every 
pretty Greaser girl he’d run across. Thet's 
w! Pat Hawe thinks Gene plugged the 
strange vaquero who was with little Bo- 
























n thet night last fall. Wal, Gene’s 
scrappin’ now jest to git shot up hisself, 
for ne reason thet only God Almighty 
knows.”’ 

Nels’ story of how Stewart wept over 
his horse influenced Madeline powerfully. 
Her next move was to persuade Alfred to 
see if he could not do better with this 
doggedly bent cowboy. Alfred needed only 
a word of persuasion, for he said he had 
considered going to Rodeo of his own ac- 
cord. He went, and returned alone. 

Majesty, 1 can’t explain Stewart's sin- 
gular actions,”’ said Alfred. ‘I saw him, 
talked with him. He knew me, but noth- 
i I said appeared to get to him. He has 
changed terribly. I fancy his once mag- 
nificent strength is breaking. It—it actu- 
é hurt me to look at him. I couldn't 
! fetched him back here—not as he is 

I heard all about him, and if he 
t downright out of his mind, he’s hell- 
be as Bill says, on getting killed. Some 
iis escapades are—are not for your 
‘ Bill did all any man could do for 
another. We've all done our best for 
St art. If you’d been given a chance, 
perhaps you could have saved him. But 
it's too late. Put it out of mind now, 
dear.”” 
ideline, however, did not forget nor 
g it up. If she had forgotten or sur- 
I red, she felt that she would have 
t relinquishing infinitely more than 
l to aid one ruined man. But she was 
at loss to Know what furt 
ti Days passed, and eacl 
H f Stew: adlong 
c na penitentiary. For 
] into Cochise coun- 
ty heriffs ke pt a strict- 
er i i bi any rel at tte 7 
< rom i friend of Nels in Chiricahua, 
s ng that Stewart had been hurt in a 
br 1 there. His hurt was not serious, 
I t would probably keep him quiet 
] enough to get sober, and this oppor- 
t y, Nels’ i " id, would be a 
z one to friends to take 
} ne be ked up. This 
c lost letter to Stewart from 
] Evidently it had been und 
i It told a story of illness and 
? ) veal for aid. Nels’ friend for- 
' d this letter without Stewart's 
ledge, thinking Stillwell might care 
i » Stes t's family. Stewart had 
n , he said. 
sister letter found its way to 
h ne She read it, tears in her eyes. 
Id Madeline much more than its brief 
§ < illness and poverty, and wonder 
Gene had not written home for so 
! It told of motherly love, sisterly 
brotherly love—dear family ties that 
ot been broken. It spoke of pride in 
i Capitan brother who had becom« 
i s. It was signed, ‘‘Your loving sister, 
J 
improbably, Madeline revolved in 
I this letter was one reason for 
s I headstrong and long-continued 
ement It had been received too late 
er | id squandered the money that 
1 d I € > much to mother and 
§ r Be that as it it, Madeline im- 
itely sent a bank-draft to Stewart's 
s r with a letter explaining that the 
I y was drawn in advance on Stewart's 
§ ry. This don she impulsively deter- 
d to go to Chiricahua herself. 
horseback rides Madeline had 
t to this little Arizona hamlet had 
tried her endurance to the utmost; but the 
J ney by automobile, except for some 
! y bits of road and sandy stretches, 
v comfortable, and a matter of only a 
few hours. The big touring-car was still 
a kind of seventh wonder to the Mexicans 
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The Moline line of Wide Spread 
Manure Spreaders includes three 
Styles, each particularly well 
adapted for the work for which it 
isintended. Moline Wide Spread- 
er No. 38 is built with 38-inch 
beater for use with two horses. It 
is a very handy machine and one 
thatcan be handled conveniently 
in tight places. 

Where a larger machine is desired 
there is the Moline No. 50 Spreader 
built with 50-inch beater and fitted 
with three-horse eveners. Small farm- 
ers and truck gardeners will find the 
third style very satisfactory. This is 
known as the Moline Wagon Box 
Spreader and is builtin standard 38- 
inch width for use with two horses. 
















The Moline Line 
of Implements 










Plows 
(steel and chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 















Moline-Universal Tractors 
Stephens Salient Six 
Automobiles 





Lowdown, 
and spread the manure, thoroughly pul- 
verized, over a wide spread. Excellent 
work is assured through the use of a 
second beater which cuts and tears the 
manure, casting it well to each side. 
High grade materials, expert workman- 
ship and the most modern design com- 
bine to make Moline Wide — 


SINCE !86S “MOLINE” 'ON & FARM IMPLEMENT HAS BEEN A MARK OF QUALITY 


FARMER 109 


More Dollars From 


Fewer Acres 





Why be content with meager profits bens you may have 
more? Why stand by and let production costs crowd the 
profit out of farming ? 
increase the fertility of your land and the greater yield will 
mean ‘‘More Dollars From Fewer Acres” 
crease in production costs. 


MOLINE 


Use a Moline Manure Spreader to 


without any in- 


WIDE SPREAD 


MANURE SPREADERS 


Manure Spreaders the most satisfactory 
machines to use in building up the soil. 


Now is the time to see your Moline 
Dealer about getting a Moline Spreader 
or write us for full information. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 


Nearest Branch at Des Moines, Omaha and 
aes iil. 


light running, 


















and cowboys; not that atuomobiles were | 
very new and strange, but because this 
one was such an enormous machine, and | 
capable of greater speed than an express | 
train. The chauffeur who had 

with the car found his situation 

the jealous cowboys somewhat far re- 
moved from a bed of roses. He had been 
induced to remain long enough to teach 
the operating and mechanical technique 
of the car. And choice fell upon Link 
Stevens, for the simple reason that of all 
the cowboys he was the only le with 
any knack for mechanics. Now Link had 


been a hard-riding, hard-driving cowboy, 






and that winter he had sustained an in- 
jury to his leg, caused by a bad fall, and 
was unab!] sit his horse. This had 
been gall wormwood to him. But 
when the big white automobile came and 



































he was elected to drive it, life was once 
more worth living for him But all the 
other cowboys regarded Link and his ma- 
chine as some correllated cies of de- 
mon. They were deathly : id of both 
It was for this reason that Nels, when 
Madeline asked him to accompany her to 
Chiricahua, replied reluctantly that he 
would rather follow on his horse. How- 
ever, she prevailed over his hesit 7, and 
with Florence also in the car they t. 
For miles and miles the valley road was 
smooth, hard-packed, and slightly down- 
hill And when speeding was perfect 
fe, Madeline was not averse to it. The 
assy ain sailed backward in gray 
1eets, and the ‘little dot in the valley 
grew larger and larger. F tir ) 
time Link glanced around ur y 
Nels, whose eyes ind 
hands clutched his , Vhiie tl ear 
Was crossing the sandy and rocky places, 
going slowly, Nels appeared to breathe 
easie And when it stopped in the wide, 
dusty street of Chiricahua, Nels idly 
tumbled out. 
“Nels, we shall wait here in the car } 
while you find Stewart,’’ said Madeline 
“Miss Hammond, I reckon Gene'll run 
when he sees us, if he’s able to run,” re- 
plied Nels. “Wal, I'll go find him an’ 
make up my mind then what we'd better 


do.” 

Nels crossed the railroad track and dis- 
appeared behind the low, flat houses. After 
a little time he reappeared and hurried up 


to the car Madeline felt his gray gaze 

searching her face | 
“Miss Hammond, I found him,” said 

Nels “He was sleepin’ I woke him. | 


Let Us Send You Our Free Book “The Forkner 
Improved Method of Farm Cultivation” 


ale a big 


1 bed 
the si 
















ger corn yield this year by having a better prepared 
h all the weeds out of it, with the soil on 
ace set the fine warm soil down in the root bed. Thi 
the kind of a seed bed that will make your corn grow faster and 
yield more. No farm tool assures a larger corn yield than the 
FORKNER S.cvn SEED BED MAKER 
SHOVEL 
WITH CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 

which prepares a better seed bed for you in less time. Its beeing: shove 
els stir up the soil to a uniform depth, no matter how hard it may be, 
and cuts 11 1-2 feet. Th he Forkner | 





course 






18 











aves the coarse soil on ar ay sure 

face and the fine warm soil in the root bex where it holds warmth and 

moisture for germinating the seed quickly. Then, too, the Forkner 

has a Cultivator Attachment which covers six rows at a round. It 

breaks up the si acfece crust an > time destroys millions of 
br 





t, 1d at the 

small germinating weeds. his attachment works equally w 
} } 
t 


corn from the time it can be row wed until it is knee high. 


=) 





ct, 





Get a FORKNER and you will grow enough extra corn this year to 


more than pay for it, besides saving much of your high-priced farm 
labor. Clip the coupon and mail it now. it will bring you a free 
copy of our booklet “The FORKNER Improved Method of Farm 


Cultivation.” It tells about the value of a good seed bed and how 


to make it. 


The Light Draft Harrow Co. 


633 Nevada St., Marshalltown, Iowa 


Light Draft Harrow Co., 




















evada St., 
“marshalitown, lowa. 

T interested in kne more about the 
FORKNER Seed Bed Maker Mai me your free 
book on “The FORKNER n ved Method of 
Farm Cultivation’ and details about your make- 
goo offer. 

Dida Sead ebeteecs e850 

PM Gereticeccrscsncate BD. 

EERE TL PECL RES OO TET Se eT 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE WAY To 
BETTER SEEDS 


GRow your crops as carefully as you 
can, select, clean and test the seed as 
well as your facilities will permit, after al! 
this work your seed will not be as good, 
except in rare instances, as you can get 
by asking your local dealer for Northrup, 
King & Co.’s Seeds, 
The reasons are plain, ._ 
Crops vary every year. Your district | 
may produce good quality seeds one year | 
and poor seeds the next. Each year, how- | 
ever, we send our buyers to the localities | 
where the quality is best. These trained | 
nen select the cream of thecrop. Then | 
experts with many years experience clean | 
each variety of seed by the process best | 


$$ —— oy 


suited to it. Our equipment for cleaning 
seeds includes every machine and method 
known to be efficient. 

Our testing laboratory in charge of ex- 
pert seed analysts enables us to know in 
advance exactly what our seed will do 
when planted under normal conditions. 
We make purity tests to the hundredth 
part of a percent. We find the germina- 
tion by the same process employed in the 
United States Government Laboratory. 

Your dealer supplies our Field and 
Grass Seeds to you in trade-marked sacks. 
Each sack bears a tag giving the exact 
purity and germination of the seed. 
Northrup, King & Co.’s reputation gained 
through thirty-six years experience is back 
of every sack. Look for these brands: 
Northland Brand. 


The greatest 






Sterling Brand. 


For those who want the 





b » UE ccel 101 ure reasonal 
} ; tion, plumpe iformly 
s ct P und care 
t Sterling high purity 
rac m i. germination 
Viking Brand. 
Lowest in price consis with dependabl } 
Strictly fr t nd testea for purity and germina- 
tion. j 
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‘A man in trouble, Stewart. But I have 
com 


to help you,,. to show my faith in 


” 


If I believed that I might try,” he 


said 
Listen,” she began, softly, hurriedly. 


ont 
ai 


a) 


septane 


y word is not lightly given. Let it 
my faith in you. Look at me now 

i say you will come.” 

heaved up his big frame as if trying 

ast off a giant’s burden, and then 


} 


wly he turned toward her. His face 


a blotched and terrible thing. The 

sical brutalizing marks were there, and 

at instant all that appeared human 

Madeline was the dawning in dead, 
-like eyes of a beautiful light 

ll come,” he whispered, huskily. ‘“‘Give 

. few days to straighten up, then Ill 


(Continued next week) 
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I 
in 
aI 
T 
pu 


othe 


gal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
s column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
er by mail {s desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 


s fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 


ly personal nature which are not of interest to 
rs. The full name and address must be signed 


to all inquirfes, but will not be published. Write 


legal! 


nquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 








OBLIGATIONS UNDER REAL 
ESTATE CONTRACT. 


Iowa subscriber writes: 


“About six years ago A sold B a farm 


for 


>> 


$100 an acre and took a mortgage on 
farm for part of the purchase price, 
h mortgage matures next spring. 
it a year ago B sold the farm to C 
$200 an acre upon a ten year’s con- 
In the contract B agreed to pay 
the mortgage before the expiration 
e contract, and, if he failed to do so, 
C might satisfy it and deduct the 
int thereof from the contract price 
B wants C to pay off the mort- 
C does not have the money to do 


d he cannot mortgage the farm be- 
the title is still in B. Can C com- 
to satisfy the mortgage?” 

is always a serious difficulty in 
upon the legal effect of a con- 

, unless the opportunity is afforded 
ike an independent and careful ex- 
tion of it. This contract is evi- 


drawn rather loosely, so far as the 
ection of C’s rights is affected. The 
tract provides that B must pay the 
g “before the expiration of the 
The contract expires some 
s later than the maturity of the mort- 
and the latter instrument, pre- 
—. being of record, and evidently in 
nind of the parties upon the execu- 





n of the contract both would be held to 
ive Knowledge of its provisions. The 


stion submitted involves practical as 
1 as legal considerations. It would be 
opinion that C could compel B to re- 
nd in damages for whatever injury 
uffered from B's failure to perform his 

of the agreement. But in the ab- 


ice of any provision to the contrary, we 


not think that it would be a case 
rein specific performance could be 


forced. The matter being of consider- 


importance, we would recommend 
t our correspondent consult a reliable 


torney and submit the contract to him 
ithout delay. 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
ELECTION. 


Wallaces’ Farmer: 


\n Iowa subscriber asks: “Is it law- 


11 to hold an election for the purpose of 


inizing a consolidated school district 


er having the notice published once in 


ounty newspaper?” 


The law authorizing the establishment 


a consolidated school district is found 


section 2794-a, and that part of the 
tion referring to notice of election is 
follows: 
All notices under this act shall be 
one publication in a newspaper pub- 
ed within the proposed district or if 
re be none, then in a newspaper 
ng general circulation within the 
yosed consolidated district, which 
lication shall be made not less than 
days nor more than fifteen days 
- to the hearing or election to which 
re Te y i 
nd that particular part of the section 
h refers to the organization reads as 
no objection be filed or if the ob- 
ons be not sustained, it shall be the 
f he county superintendent with 
said petition has been filed to call 
I rroposed consolidated 





# tice of which shall be 
s fore provided.” 

I law which refers to 

ctl school board is as fol- 

tion shall be called by the 

int superintendent and by giv- 

same notice as provided for the 


of the election to « stablish said 






» above you 
i I thod of giv- 
tice for both the election to organ- 
consolidated district and also 
election of the school board for 
district is by publication 
P. E. McCLENAHAN. 
iperintendent Public Instruction. 

















TEXACO MOTOR OIL * 


THUBAN COMPOUND * HARVESTER OIL * AXLE GREASE 
























TRACTOR OIL 


No tractor can live any longer than its engine. No engine 
can last, or even perform consistently and successfully, 

unless it is carefully lubricated. It merits the best oil you 
can get, and that is Texaco Tractor Oil. Scrupulously re- 
fined, it is clean, perfectly uniform, and correctly bodied. 

It is an oil with “‘staying’’ qualities. It doesn’t unduly 
vaporize under engine heat. This makes it, not only effi- 
cient in service, but extremely economical—just as are all 
Texaco red Starand green T products. Texaco Tractor Oil 
comes in 33 and $5 gallon well-built steel drums, wooden 
barrels and half-barrels, and five gallon cans. 


No engine can last 
unless it is care- 
fully lubricated 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and Its Products 
General Offices Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 


DISTRICT OFFICE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — McCORMICK BUILDING 














HEAVY-DUTY 
GRINDERS 





REMOST AMONG BETTER GRINDERS 

Crush and grind all the ins that grow; fine for 
hogs or coarser for cattle te feeding Corn fifhusk, 
Head —— and all small grain 

Strengt! ty and Service ‘radiate from 
every line oy these Masterful Grinders. Simple but 
effective in adjustment. 

LIGHT RUNNING—LONG LIFE—EXTRA CAPACITY 

CONE-SHAPED BURRS 
10 sizes—2 to 25 H. P. or more. Also Sween. Mills. 
It pays well to investigate. Catalog 

The N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, ‘Ind. 

















ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 N. Clark St., Room 180, Chicago, tll. 












Used like Red Clover. Our seed is 
treated by scarifying process to as- 
sist germination. Prices very low. 
Send for sample seed, free booklet 
containing full directions 
for using the crop, beauti- 
ful 130-page illustrated cat- 
alog and special red ink price list 
of farm seeds. Ali Free. Address 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 













- 30 Des Moines, lowa 








FIELD SEEDS Prices 


Ve save you money on_your Seed Bill. _ Write for our Special. Money-Saving Prico 
Viet and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaran Seed. You should know ‘ 
about our low prices Write at once and be convinced, Everything guaranteed equal 
to samples or money refunded Jon’t pay double profits on Grass Seed. Our seeds § 
are sold subject to your approval. Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz 
Barley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes and all Farm and 
Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-page_ catalo 
and special low prices on seeds you require. Will send free 60-page asic a nm Growing (FREE 
Alfalfa_to those who ask for it, Write at once, as we can save you money. ; J 

. A. BERRY SEED CO, Box 204 Clarinda, lowa 


GRADE YOUR CORNw ERO 


Unttorm width as well as thickness neces- 

sary for perfec? planting. Noother grader 

wili give you this. Two revolving differently 

yerforated cylinders do the trick. Send for 

free Catalog and 30 days Free Trial Offer. G RA D bE R 
TWINS CITY SEPARATOR CO. 

280? Colfax Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. EAs 


SEEDS) ALSIK a= 




















, Highest grade, guaranteed AND 1 OTHY 


= to grow and absolutely de- st seeding known, 





ike Ch aad Timoth: i 
P endable, the ‘kind to use for valu: — per cent aisike, « big bargain. Wonderfal 
b . di r — and gagtare combination. Write for free 
results. [Ve are growers—buy direct Tie paw : 
oor bing profitable 83 mixte " / 
h « < n 7} 
Send 20 Cents pring res can oom end much cheaper We QU M/ 


aia we will send: one regular packet Johh Raer A. A. BERRY SEED co.., Box 504 Clarinda, lowa 
Tumato, 10¢ packet Tenderhe ronal yore 10c packet 
Houey Dev Muskmeton, 10c packet Perfection 


Radish. Giant Sweet Peas, Asters, Verbena, and 
other flower seeds, al! worth 75c, and coupon good 
for 20¢ _6n large or small orders, Vv, 
t with our big, richly illus- 


; e > > 
= ated Se ed and Plant Book Buy now. We can save you money. Won- 


DeGIORGI BROTH ERS derfu} values in Best Seed. Guaranteed 


> high quality lowa grown---recleaned and 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, tA. best teste: xd —-Buekhorn free. Also Timo- 

Oesk . thy,Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, all farm seeds 

a np Renee en 2 at wholesale rices saving big money. 
Write today. n't buy ane ou get 
























P e wie duced prices, free sample, 116-page comogs A 
Please mention this paper when writing. | A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 104 Clarinda, lowa 
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RUEBEL BROS.’ OFFERING 


An Old Established Herd Dispersed 
Entire Herd Goes Under the Hammer 
Everything Sells Regardless of Value 


We have sold our farm and most close out. Come and help yourself to the good things 
that will be sold here at your own price. 


Below We List a Few of the Attractions 


I Am Miss Wonder, one of the most noted brood sows in America; bred to Orange 
Boy for March litter. She is carrying her fifth litter by this noted sire and nicks so well 
with him that her former litters have sold for enough to buy farms. 

Three gilts out of her spring litter sell bred to Ruebel’s Big Bob, The Convincer by 
Evolution, and Wonder by Sheldon Wonder. 

Six fall boars and one gilt by same sire and dam. Some herd boar prospects here. 

Ten great herd matrons, five fall yearlings. 

Thirty-five big, heavy boned, high backed gilts of the right type. Space does not per 
mit us to go into details. They are sired by and bred to Barrage Fire by Black Orange, 
Ruebel’s Big Bob, Big Bob, Ruebel’s Big Timm, Black Jumbo, Omaha Chief by Omaha, 
Convincer by Evolution, Wonder by Sheldon Wonder, The Reaper by Liberator, Orange 
Boy Jr., U-Need-A Yank by The Yankee, Big Master, Fashioner by Fashionpiece, Ag 
Jumbo by Mabel’s Jumbo, and other noted boars of the breed. 

Our herd is strong in the blood of the most noted big type sires of today, and this offer 
ing is second to none to be sold this winter. 

Write for catalog and plan to attend this sale and ge 
some of the best breeding stock to be sold this winter. 


RUEBEL BROS. 
MARATHON, IOWA 


R. C. Henry, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
\ 


t2 ’ A, +5 ac 
. Henson, AuctioneeTlr. 
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CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 

















A Iowa subscrbier writes: 

m troubled with my cows losing 
tl calves. They seem to be well devel- 
or nd are born alive, but only live a 
few irs; then the cows seem to have 
tendency to retain their afterbirth D 
be yester 7, one calf came that was 
or bout half developed, but had all of 
its r. The cows go their full time, or 
just about, anyway. Their udders enlarge 
ar they have milk. When these cows 
were bred, they were in poor shape, but 
have been doing finely since Some of 
them have put on as much as 200 pounds 
T! older cows seem to have smaller 








calves than the younger cows What can 
be the matter? What c do to avoid 
losing the rest of my calves? They all 
st to be weak and quit peor when 
bor These are valuable f d 
cows, so-I hate to sell them the 
block, but would do so rather than not be 
al to raise any more calves.” 

re can be little question but what 


infection causes both 
and 





abortion 
weakness of the new-born calves 


ious 






tl tendency to retention of the afte 

birth. Some people call such calves ‘“‘liv- 
ing abortions,”” where such calves die of 
white scours during the first week of life. 


This sometimes may be prevented by im- 
nizing with polyvalent calf dysentric 
m, or use of white scour bacteria at 


n 

s 
birth Also provide a new, clean pen for 
t 

t 


new-born calf and instantly at birth 
oly saturate the stump of the navel 


neture of iodin. Disinfect the ud- 
1d teats before a calf is allowed to 
for the first time. A trained veteri- 
narian should treat the womb of each 
cow and arrange to have a sample of 
blood from each tested for abortion at the 








state agricultural experiment station. In 
the meantime, isolate such cows and 
cleanse, disinfect a nd whitewash the 


stable. 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I have been losing quite a few calves 
—due to cows slinking them at about 
five months. I have been told that I had 


abortion in my herd. Can you tell me of 
a sure way to get rid of this disease? 
Will it be all right to sell all the cows and 
heifers (I have only grade cattle) and 
get a new herd?” 

If our correspondent decides to sell the 
affected cows, they must go direct to the 
butcher or to a dealer in “‘canner cows.’’— 
not to one who sells cows for dairying 
purposes. There is no specific remedy for 
contagious abortion, but it may die out in 
time, or all of the cows become immune, 
if treated by disinfection under direction 
of a qualified veterinarian. That expert 


also will instruct how to cleanse, disin- 
fect and whitewash the stable, and that 
will be necessary whether the cows or 
retained or sold and new stock bought. 


To determine which females are affected, 
the veterinarian no doubt could arrange 
to have a sample of blood from each ex- 


posed animal tested for abortion at the 
veterinary department of the state agri- 
cultural experiment station That also 


sh 





ld be done as regards each new cow 
purchased. Treatment consists in thoroly 
cleansing and disinfecting each cow that 
I iborted, and each heifer before breed- 
ing. The veterinarian also may decide to 
use a biologic preparation hypodermically, 
if he has had good success from such 
treatment. Meanwhile isolate cows that 
have aborted, and cleanse. disinfect and 
whitewash the stable. Apply to the state 
experiment station and to the Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., for 
free bulletins on abortion. 








WORMS IN PIGS. 


A Missouri correspondent sends us some 















slender white worms 2% or 3. inches 
j nd writes 

worms are bothering my fall 

pigs and come f n the nos They cause 

pigs to become runty What re 

se worms called and how can they be 














ese worms are an inch or two longer 

t the typical lung worm, and look 
much like an immature form of the 
Stinal round worm It is now known 
the intestinal round worm spends 
part of its life in the lungs and 

mig from the lungs to the intes- 
t s by way of the esophagus We are 


rather doubtful, however, if ordinarily 


the round worm would reach this size at 
time of migration from the lungs to the 
intestines, Young pigs are peculiarly 


liable to infection, and as they get older 
they develop a considerable degree of im- 
munity The only treatment we have to 
offer is to keep the hog house as clean 
as possible and to dose with calomel 
and santonin, or with one of the pro- 
prietary worm remedies, of which there 
are several good ones on the market. The 
dose of calomel and santonin is four 
frains of calomel and six grains of santo- 
hin per hundred pounds of hog weight. 
This is given mixed with a slop the first 
thing in the morning on an empty stom- 
ach. A number of the proprietary worr: 


























remedies the calomel 
and sant form, which 
makes cert: will get just 





the right dose. 








COWPOX—MAMMITIS., 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know t ‘ > of my 
cows iz sores on their udders at the 
tops of the teats. They look like blisters. 
Some of rn have their udders near- 
ly cover these sores, whicl ire 

d painful Some < them 
just but more come all the 
ar Vv me 1y reason for 





What is the best way to treat 





them? Some of my cows seem to have 
caked udder, mostly in one quarter at a 
lasts only lys, and then 

I bathe 

them in hot water een min- 
utes and apply warm . I have had 
several cows this way winter. What 





treatment? A 
frozen teats? 
are characteris- 
contagious and is 


by the hands of 


is the cause and the best 
hould be done for 
on the teats 
tic of cowpox, which is 
carried from cow to cow 


so 





what s 


The 





sores 





the milker or is contracted by contact in 
the stabe or with contaminated floors. 
The disease is smallpox of the cow. and 


may affect the hands of the milker. When 
that occurs, it immunizes the man against 
human smallpox The disease may be 


contracted by the cow from a person re- 
covering from smallpox or recently vac- 
cinated against that disease. False cow- 


pox is a terrn applied to a condition char- 


acterized by obstinate sores which are 
caused by filth infection. The true cow- 
pox pustule has a concave top and the 


liquid is contained in several compart- 


ments Treat by isolating affected cows 
and milking them last or having them 
milked by one who does not handle the 


other cows. Night and morning bathe the 
teats with hot water containing all the 
boric acid it will dissolve, then dry gently 
and apply benzoated oxide of zine oint- 
ment. If any sore is tardy in healing, 
apply strong iodin ointment twice daily. 
The attacks of garget (mammitis) may 
well be caused by chilling udder, 
as our correspondent also refers to frozen 
teats. Cows should not be allowed to lie 
down on cold, wet or frozen ground, or on 
floors that are not protected by cork, 
brick or boards and plenty of bedding. Ir 
the cause is removed, such cases should 
not oecur. Cowpox, or false cowpox, also 
causes garget in some cases. Milk every 
two or three hours when a cow is at- 
tacked. Also foment the udder with hot 
water two or three times daily, and then 
rub in a mixture of one part each of tur- 
pentine and fluid extract of pokeroot and 
belladonna and eight parts of melted lard 
or sweet oil. Use it warm. Use this mix- 
ture on frozen teats, after they have been 
thawed out with snow or cold water. 


of the 








BLOAT 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“T have twenty-five spring calves, all 
steers, which I want to keep over for 
next summer. They are mixed reds and 
blacks, and weigh from 475 to 600 pounds. 


Some of the blacks are bloating at times, 
just as if they had been running on clover 


pasture. I am feeding them one and one- 
half bushels of ear corn, chopped, and one 
bushel of oats twice a day, all the alfalfa 


hay they can eat, and free access to the 
straw stack. What is the cause of this 
bloating? Is it dangerous?” 

Add wheat bran and oil meal to the 
ration, and try a ehange to clover hay. 
Possibly the alfalfa molded a bit, or is 
disagreeing with the calves. Give any 
calf that bloats a full dose of Glauber 
salts in warm water. The average dose 
for an adult steer would be a_ pound. 
Proportion the dose to the age and size 
of the calf. Allow free access to rock 
salt If bloating continues, put the af- 


lf ration and mix pow- 
derd wood charcoal freely in their feed. 
If simple remedies do not avail, we fear 
the calves are affected with tuberculosis, 
or have eaten foreign objects which can 
not be removed by medicine. 


fected animal on hi 


SO-CALLED “FLU” IN HOGS, 
An Towa sub 


seriber writes: 


“The ‘flu ‘or swine plague has got into 
my herd, and I have lost about thirty-five 
head. I id a veterinarian, and he did 
no good i his advice was a losing 








I fought the trouble by vaccinat- 
ing, but was afraid I was going to lose 
n herd, and got a car and shipped 


sixty-three head. I did not ship anything 


fame 


y entire 
x 





that showed sick, but when they got to 
market there were five to eight in bad 
shape I reserved eleven of my choice 
sows, nine old ones and two gilts; be- 


sides, I have algout forty-five fall pigs and 
late summer shotes They are all more 
or less affected. Four of them are in bad 
shape. Most of the old sows have it, but 
do not seem to have it as bad as the 
spring gilts. About three of them seem 
to have passed the critical point. How 
shall I handle the balance of these hogs?’’ 

Our correspondent does not describe the 
symptoms shown by the sick hogs, nor the 
post-mortem lesions discovered in those 
that died, and for that reason we can not 
give a confident opinion as to what dis- 
ease is present. We think it very likely, 
however, that old-fashioned hog cholera 
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has killed tl 

made a fad since 

that disease technically is known 
as hemorrhagic septicemia or swine 
plague ind do b ve it nearly 
so prevalent as people seem to think 
Manufacturers of bacterins against swine 
plague, to combat what they ter? ixed 
infection,” hay put out a tremendous 
propagand Pr adve sing to sell > bi- 
ologics, consequently many have been led 
to suppose that whenever hogs took sick 
and died, \ I or mixed infec- 
tion must have been the disease present 
Meanwhile, true hog cholera in many in- 
stances | been forgotten, Whereas vac- 
cination 1inst that disease would have 
prevented ses. We believe that a re- 





and that 
about swine 








less 





vulsion is ¢ 
we will hear a great deal 
plague and mixed infection bacterins from 
now on, and that vaccination 
against true hog cholera will be resumed 
to the benefit of the swine breeding in- 
dustry. We would advise our correspond- 
ent to remove remaining hogs onto 
new ground and into new temporary shel- 
ters; then cleanse, disinfect and white- 
wash the old houses and pens, and leave 


judicious 


his 


them open to benefit by freezing. AS 
soon as possible, also, plow all yards, 
paddocks and pastures that have been 


and crop them next season. 
freely in the 
hogs immunized 


used by swir 
Use 
new quarters, and 
against cholera, 





solutions 


keep 


disinfecting 


GARGET. 
subseriber writes: 
about seven or cight 


A Missouri 


*T have a cow 





years old that is an extra fine milk cow, 
but just lately she gave thick milk. 
We need the milk very badly this winter 
and do not want to lose the use of her. 
She will not be fresh until about the 
middle of April. Have her on blue grass 
and meadow pasture She failed a little 
in her milk before this spell.” 

Milk every four hours until the milk 
comes normal. Twice daily bathe the 
udder thoroly with hot water for fif- 
teen minutes or more; then dry egently 


and rub in a mixture of one part of tur- 
pentine and fluid extracts of poke root 


and belladonna leaves and five parts of 
melted lard or sweet oil Internally give 
a tablespoonful each of powdered salt- 
peter and poke root twice daily in water. 
Blanket the cow and let her occupy a 
box stall until recovered. Unless such 


cases are treated correctly from the start 
there is, however, little hope of perfect 
recovery. 


MAMMARY TUMORS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Occasionaly our brood sows develop 
tumors on the udder, rather large, hard 
lumps, sometimes almost invisible. It 
seems to develop more often when the 
pigs are weaned, but now we have one 


affected which has not weaned her pigs. 
Please give cause and treatment.” 

Such tumors may result from attacks 
of mammitis (garget), which causes a loss 


of the milk-secreting function of the 
gland. In some instances tuberculosis 
is the cause, but more commonly the 
fungus (aetinimycosis), which causes 


lumpy-jaw in cattle, is the of such 
tumors in the udders of sows. As a rule, 
removal by dissection is the only remedy, 
but painting with tincture of iodin two or 


cause 








three times a week should first be tried. 
An affected sow should not again be 
bred. 

ROPY MILK, 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“We are having trouble with our cows 
giving stringy or ropy milk. We have one 
cow that has been milked since last April, 
the rest at intervals since. We are feeding 
hay and corn. The hay was salted when 














put up last summer Can you give me 
any information?” 

Baeteria in the washing water, the milk 
utensils or the dust in the places where 
the milk is handled or set are the com- 
mon cause of ly or ropy milk The 
cow is not necessarily to blame, but to 
make sure as to that, set a sample of 

f each quarter of the udder a 
separate erilized vessel, and note if all 





of the milk becomes similarly affected or 
if only one is abnormal Milk from a 
diseased quarter may sometimes contami- 


nate all of the milk with which it is 
mixed. If normal milk comes from each 
cow, then set separate samples of milk 
in sterilized vessels, and to each sample 


add a different possible source of the bac- 


teria, such as some water from the well, 
settling tank, watering tank, etce., a little 
dust from the cow stable, and from the 
handling and settling places, and any 


other suspected source of contamination. 
Meanwhile, more _ scrupulously cleanse, 
scald and sun-dry the milk utensils, and 
see that the wash water is clean. Also 
cleanse the settling tank and put in fresh 
water often. 





WEAK MULES. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I have a pair of yearling mules that 
after lying down at night seem not to be 
able to get up. They are fed clover and 
timothy hay and a half-gallon of oats 
each, with plenty of fresh water. They 
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aer in good flesh, and ready to kick and 

Ly What is tl matter with these 
mules, and what is the remedy?” 

Such we ess of the loins often is due 
to st < les below 
t t sverse ces of t pine at 

loir TI 1 t if i nuscles 
corresponding to tl tender muscles 
one takes from a ho The 1 muscles 
ibove the spine also may involved 
There is no way of treating this condition 
other than by allowing rest, and if nee- 
essary sup} the injured animal with 
veterinary Swamp fever also 
causes simil symptoms n addition to 
gradual emaciation, but that scarcely is 
present here, as the mules seem to feel 
good otherwise. Let them occupy box 
stalls when in the stable, or turn them 
loose in a shed when not at worl Also 
feed them more generously, iding wheat 
bran to the oats ration, ar » feeding 


roots, 
STRONG MILK, 
A Missouri write 
“Will you please give me the cause and 
the remedy for a cow's milk be of an old 
nature, that is the milk and | both 


subscriber 





d butter 


tasfe and smell old, even when fresh? My 
cow is a Jersey, in good condition, and 
well fed, and seems to be in good health, 
that is, she is healthy and gives plenty of 
milk. She was fresh June 19th, and is not 
with calf.” 

The cow is not always to blame when 
milk is so affected Warm milk readily 
absorbs odors in the cow stable, or any 
place where sanitary conditions are not 


tainted by 
Remove all 
If the 


Or it may become 
the milk 
causes of such 
cow is then found to be the cause of the 
inpleasant taste of the milk prob- 
ably is eating some feed that has a strong 


maintained 


bacteria in utensils 





possible 


she 


taste, or she is affected with indigestion. 
Change the feed if that is the cause, or 
if the feed is all right, give the cow @ 


physic consisting of a pound of Glauber 


salts, a cupful of black-strap molasses in 
three pints of warm water, administered 
slowly and carefully from a long-necked 
bottle When the medicine has operated, 
mix in the feed twice daily a tablespoon- 
ful each of powdered wood charcoal and 
granular hyposulphite of soda, until the 


milk is normal. 





Electricity Versus Steam—The Scientific 
American recently published an interest 


ing account of a tug-of-war testing the 
power of electric and steam locomotives 
One hundred and fifty prominent railway 
men gathered to see what was ‘probably 


unique in the annals of electrification, for 
it was a test of brute strength between 


two powerful steam locomotives and the 
new eelctric—nothing less than a tug-of- 
war between three monsters of iron and 
steel, to a stand-up finish.”” Continuing 
further, the Scientific American § says: 
“At a given signal from the supervisor 


of the tests, the steam engine got under 
way and began shoving the big electric 
ahead of them along a short piece of 
straight-away track; then the current was 
gradually turned on the electric, while the 
engineers of both steam locomotives 
opened up their throttles to the last notch. 
What was the surprise of the crowd to 
see the steam engines slowly but surely 
momentum and finally come to @ 
complete stop, still with their throttles 
wide, puffing and chugging under an ex- 
traordinary strain. Then what appeared 
to be the impossible happened, and a great 
cheer went up from the crowd as they 
saw the steam engines forced gradually 
backward, first only by inches, but gradu- 
ally, as the full power of the electrie 
was brought into play, the procession be- 
came almost a rout, and when the test 
ended a few minutes later, the steam loco- 
motives were steadily backward 
and the electric locomotive was declared 
the winner.” 


lose 


moving 





Praises American Army—General John 








J ershing, in a recent address, said 
that the American army was “the best 
that ever marched on a field of battle.” 
Continuing, General Pershing said: “In 
1918, the Allies learned that the Ameri- 
cans were the best soldiers in Europe. 
Then they gave them the right-of-way.” 


Pershing commended the American Legion 
and its principles. 


CLOVER—/ree from Buckthorn. 
Timothy and Alsike mixed. Soy Beans, all 
Field Seeds. Write for free samples and the 
freight-paid prices on our absolute Money 
Back guarantee. Farmers Commercial 
Seed Company CHicAGo, Mae URES SREGe 
ODAN GRASS: Clover—Med Mam. Alsike, 

Alfalfa and Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al- 
sike; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oats—lowa 103 and 105: 
Wisconsin Pedigreed Bariey; Cane; Silver King and 


Silver Mine Corn. Samples and prices on request. 
STRAYER SEED FARM, Hudson, Iowa. 














LOVER SEED—Medium Ked, Mammoth, Al- 
4 sike, Alfalfa—and Timothy Seed Send forsam- 
Dies and delivery prices. J. W. Richards, Ferris, Ill. 


Hay and Straw For Sale 


L. E. GRABAU, Bonatr, towa 
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Annual Sale of Duroc Jersey 
Bred Sows, at the Farm Near 





CORTLAND, NEBRASKA, JANUARY 22, 1920 


4O Choice Sows 40 


Daughters of our great breeding boars, IMPROVED PATHFINDER, 
a winning boar wherever shown, and an outstanding son of Pathfinder; of 
KERN’S SENSATION, our grand champion; of GREAT ORION, the 
world’s champion; of KING ORION JR.; of NEBRASKA PATHFINDER. 























Herd Boar Herd Boar 
Pe Ye 
Improved Kern’s 
Pathfinder Sensation 
































We Are Selling Our Greatest Offering of Sows 





400 pound spring gilts—some great show sows. Here are some real 
prospects for your show herd in 1920. 


TRIED SOWS, YEARLINGS, FALL AND SPRINGS GILTS. We 
are offering you the best blood, backed by big, well grown individuals. 
NO BETTER PLACE TO GET GOOD ONES. 
ELMER J. LAMB, of Wallaces’ Farmer, Fieldman. 
N. G@. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. 


Write For the Gatalog 









ADDRESS 


Dave Boesiger & Son, Cortland, Nebraska 
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[ of General Interest 


Insurance for College Professors—New 
York University is considering the adop- 

















tion of the Carnegie Foundation plan of 
nsurance for college professors, as a sub- 
stitute for the pension system. The plan 
prov des that the university all assume 
a part of the annual payments of the pre- 
miums.—Inmsurance Press 


Sues Packing Company—Seven Wapello 
} have purchased stock in 






county men who 
the Packing Company of Des 
M iled suits in the district 
ce a return of the money 
‘ that they bought the 





stock without a full understanding of the 
company’s financial condition and plans. 
It is reported that the attorney for the 
packing company offered to return the 


purchase money if the suits would be dis- 














mi d 

Losses in Montana—Montana farmers 
and stockmen have been hard hit the 
past year. The drouth was severe and 
in many counties there was an almost to- 
tal crop failure On top of this has come 
one of the most severe winters in years, 
vitl ery low temperatures and heavy 
snows. The result has been the loss of 
large numbers of cattle, which went into 
the winter in very thin flesh and have not 


been able to stand the hard conditions. 





Marvel of Ship Construction—At Squan- 
tum, near Boston, Mass., a 1,200-ton, 35- 
knot destroyer was built in forty five and 
one-half days. This is a record that every 
American has a right to feel proud of. 
This ship is named the ,“‘Reid,”” after Cap- 
tain Samuel Chester Reid, who was a 
naval officer that won distinction in the 
war of 1812. The ‘‘Reid” is driven by tur- 
bines of 30,000 horse power at a speed of 
knots. 


30 



























News-Print Situation in Canada—It is 
said that there is no foundation to the 
rumor that Canada is about to place an 
embargo the exportation of news print 
paper ‘he principal mills are running 
to capacity, and the daily production of 
news paper in all of Canada is 2.775 short 
tons. The Canadian publishers ve been 
assured that they will have paper, and it 
is expected that the British and foreign 
contracts will be honored 

Many Wogs Shipped by Truck—There 
have been a_ great nany more : 
shipped to the South Omaha ma 
t $s co n only KI wn 
t ec has been so heavy t 
" 2 es had to 

Tr c u< ‘ ry 
as 100 } re com- 
! nee is fror 0 to 7 s Ho 
nto fre i direc: 
it Ss ed t co per 
m ¢ I The total 
r ? oes 7 F ed a) a by 
luring 1919 is estimated 176,840 

M Increase Germany’s Army—The 
< in the peac tr ty providing a 
max ( 1 0 me Germany's 
r ular rmv will probably be changed 
t ( 1 maximum of 200, ’ Under 
t esent German plan of a iry units 
( 1 witl regular army, it is 
t t *that the wi ( have nearly a 
I mer lwo dy t sand men 
v needed to 1 nt order, and as 

) is the treaty is 1ed, the Allies 
v sist on a dissolution of the va- 
rious volunteer ¢ itions 








Prize Acre of Corn in North Dakota— 
Or North Dakota acre in Sargent county 
produced 119 2-3 bushels of mature corn 
this year Wesley Cooper, a member of 
tl North Dakota Boys’ and Girls’ Club, 
won the state championship on this corn 
This won for him a trip te the boys’ and 
girls’ institute, a week's course in agri- 
culture and home economies given at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College for 
club winners. George Allison of Grand 
Forks county won second place with 115 
bushels The average yield of corn of 


club members reporting was 38 1-3 
Yields in the western part of the 
were reduced by dry weather and 


grasshoppers. 





le 
els 





Packers in Mississi »pi—There is an in- 











teresting situation in the state of Missis- 
sip] That state has brought suit against 
the five big packing concerns, and the 
State revenue agent who instituted the 
proceedings asks a perpetual injunction 
restrainng these packers from further en- 
gaging in business in the state of Missi 

sippi He says that the purpose is solely 
to reduce the existing high prices of food- 
stuff “which I am convinced are pri- 
marily due to the monopoli c policies of 








the packers.” It will be interesting to 
Study the result if Mr. Robertson, who is 
th prosecutor on behalf of the state, 
should succeed in his effort. We suspect 
that instead of getting reduced prices, the 
peopl f Mississippi would be paying very 
muc r prices for their foodstuffs. 
Big Yield of Potatoes—Clarence Knud- 
Son, of Grand Forks county, North Da- 














kota, raised 61 bushels of potatoes on a 
little over one-eighth acre, or at the rate 
of 468% bushels per acre. This gives 
him the state championship in potato 
growing in the North Dakota Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs. It gained for him a trip to 
the boys’ and girls’ institute, a week’s 


course in agriculture and home ecqnomics 


given at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College for club winners. The 400 po- 
tato club members reporting their results 
produced a total of 6,276 bushels on 61.5 
acres, or at the rate of 102 bushels per 
acre. Each one raised about one-eighth 
acre 





The Onion’s Value as Food and Medi- 








cine—The scientific world is coming to 
recognize in the onion a thing of great 
food value; in it are found some of the 
most valuable tonic mineral salts in the 
vegetable kingdom. Onions were supplied 
raw to the troops in France. People 
always ate onions to break up a cold. 
Cooked onions are sedative and laxative. 
Onions are known as a cure for insomnia 
and are useful in rheumatism Nothing 
will relieve acute bronchit and dyspep- 
sia so quick as the oid-fashioned onion 








poultice. Onions are easily digested, they 


nourish, they stimulate the appetite, they 






soothe the nerves, and act as a mild diu- 
retic. They contain sulphur and other 
elements which act as intestinal anti- 


septics.—Medical Insurance Conservation. 


Disposal of Dead Animals—The legis- 
lature of Iowa, during the season of 1919, 
passed a law providng for the disposal of 


dead animals In case the careass is 
buried, it must be covered entirely by 
quick-lime, and every part of the body 
must be covered by at least four feet of 
earth. Or the animal may be burned in 
such a manner as not to cause any in- 
convenienec to any citizen of the state, 
and the remaining parts of the carcass 





should be buried as before mentioned. Or 
the dead animal may be rendered by 
some licensed company. In any event, 
the anima! must be disposed of within 


twenty-four hours after death. 


Foot and Mouth Disease in England— 














Foot and mouth disease has broken out 
in serious form in England for the first 
time for a number of years. Great Brit- 
ain is generally free from the trouble, 
and whenever it breaks out the govern- 
ment authorities put in force most strin- 
gent regulations to stamp it out again. 
The last outbreak of foot mouth dis- 
ease in the United States was in 1914. 
This outbreak was so serious and it af- 
fected the live stock market in so many 
different ways that our readers will very 
earns hope tl no British cattle 
will ported into this « itry until 
tl British succeed in stamping out this 
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oats, but 
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Turkey Red wheat aver 
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acre 26 acres. 


and Out-Breeding—This 
new book on breeding. by Doctor East, of 
Harvard, and D. F of the Con- 
necticut Experiment Station, is too highly 
technical for the average farmer. It 
should be splendid, however, for the man 
who looks on the breeding of either plants 
or animals as a life work. A large part 
of the book is devoted to an interpretation 
of the Connecticut experiments in the in- 
breeding and cross-breeding o&corn. The 
book is highly suggestive of proper meth- 
ods of using in-breeding and cross-breed- 
ing, and in the concluding chapters are 
suggestions of value to the eugenists, the 
people who are interested in bettering 
the blood strains of the human rece. The 
book is published by Lippincott, of Phil- 
adelphia. 


In-Breeding 


Jones, 





Women Farmers—The war has revealed 
surprising manual dexterity and often un- 
suspected strengtt in many women. 
Among the English land army girls deco- 
rated by Princess Mary is a high propor- 
tion of motor-plow women. Naturally the 
work is heavy, and demands the sturdiest 








rance. One woman, however, earned 
iction by plowing Cumberland land 
which men refused to touch; and in an- 
awards have ‘been won by 


other county, 


three women on difficult, sloping ground; 
while the tractor average of another, 
working strenuously for sixteen months, 
doubled that of the men. A very fine 
record, and one which shows that, when 
the necessity arises, English women are 
as handy in the fields as their French 
sisters.—Christian Science Monitor. 





Army Officers to Have New York Club— 
Arrangements are under way for the 








| 





founding of the greatest officers’ club in 
the world. This club is to be built in 
New York City and will cost approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. It will have a poten- 
tial membership of 100,000 officers, in 
addition to the exclusive membership of 
the Army and Navy club. It is hoped 
that all of the officers and ex-officers 
of the army and navy will become either 
resident or non-resident members. It 
planned to have a ten-story bulding with 
several hundred bedrooms completely 
equipped and modern every way. Spe- 
cial accommodations planned for the 
women friends and re the offi- 
cers A restaurant, swimming pool, gym- 
nasium and one the finest ball rooms 
in the city will be feature attractions. 
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Swiss Do Not Like American Bacon— 


The American consul at Berne, in a re- 
port to the Department of State, stated 
that “tho large quantities of American 


pork, lard and salted bacon have been im- 
ported into Switzerland and are offered 
for sale, they do not find especial favor 
with the Swiss consumer, and are sold 
at a lower price than similar articles of 
native production. Swiss people hold 
American bacon in low esteem.” This 
dislike may be accounted for partly by 
the preference of the Swiss for hogs fat- 
tened on vegetables, and not upon corn 
and other grains. American packers should 
study the preferences of the Swiss people 
when preparing goods for marketing in 
that country. 





Horse Disease in Kansas—Several hun- 
dred horses in western Kansas and east- 
ern Coolrado have been lost recently by 
what is commonly known as the ‘‘Ransas 
This thought to be 
poisoning, and the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture imme- 
diately took preventive steps. The dan- 
gerous character of the disease is shown 
by the fact that in 1912 some 20.000 horses 
were lost, altho it is thought that it has 
been checked at present. The cause of 
the trouble is not known, but it is thought 
to be due to eating some form of fungous 
growth. Horses affected should be al- 
lowed to eat only hay and grain from last 
crop, and should not allowed 


horse disease."’ is 


forage 


year's be 


Kanred Wheat in Kansas—Thirty mil- 
lions yearly is the estimated gain to the 
state of Kansas thru the use of the im- 
proved strain of Kanred wheat, developed 
by the state college. It is estimated that 
by the fall of 1920, enough of this wheat 





will be available to sow at least seven 
million acres in the state Since ‘the 
wheat vields more than three bushels in 
excess of the common varieties, the an- 
nual gain will be not Il than twenty 
million ‘bushels At $1.50 a bushel, the 
state will automatically gain vearly more 
than t 1 expense of main- 
taining the as il college From the 
benefits of one experiment, the state will 
receive more money in one year than it 
has put into the colle in over half a 





century. 





| Fresh From the Country | 





1OWA., 
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Madison County, (s¢) Towa, Jan. 3d.— 
The weather has moderated and there is 
still some snow on the ground, but the re- 
cent thaw has almost spoiled the sled- 
ding; the roads are very icy now, making 
it almost impossible for a _ bare-footed 
team to get around. Live stock is doing 
well There are a good many public 
sales, and everything is selling high. Not 
much frost in the ground. Lots of corn 


owing to the deep snow 
and the extremely cold weather it has 
been impossible to get out. It is re- 
ported that the winter wheat in good 
shape yet, having been covered all win- 
ter with a good blanket of snow, which 
has becn a great benefit to the wheat. 
There are not many farms changing hands 
now. The fuel situation is not so bad 
here now as it was some time ago; you can 
get either coal or wood now if you have 
the price. Coal is selling at $13 a ton, 
and wood at from $5 to $6 a load. Hay, 
$25 per ton; corn, $1.50 per bushel; wheat, 
$2.10; eggs, 60 cents a dozen; flour $3.75 
to $4; sugar, 18 cents per pound; pota- 
toes, $2.25 per bushe!.—C. J. Young. 


in the fields vet; 


it 


is 


NEBRASKA, 

Holt County, (n) Neb., Dec. 26th— 
Snow and unusually bad weather in No- 
vember delayed husking corn, and some 
of the farmers still have corn in the field. 
Some have turned hogs into their fields, 
or part of their fields. Yield in this part 
of Holt county is below normal, and the 





quality is just fair. Local market for 
corn is” $1.25, shelled and delivered at 
ranches; at railroad, $1.20 per bushel; 
oats, 70 cents; rye, $1. at railroad sta- 
tion; local market, 5 to 10 cents higher. 


No. 1 upland hay, $20 per ton, baled and 
at railroad station; midland and bottom 
hay, $1 to $3 lower; hogs, $12 per cwt.— 
Alex. R. Wertz. 

Dodge County, (e) Neb., 
winter set in early, snow 
ground and preventing frost. Showers 
came in succession until we had about 30 
inches. The unfrozen ground kept reduc- 
ing the depth of snow and putting it into 


2d.—The 
the 


Jan. 
covering 
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the soil. At no time did the snow show 
a depth of over 10 inches. Last week a 
warm wind speeded the melting, and ali 
went into the ground without any run-off 
We have a wonderful soil here to receive 


and retain moisture. In drying, it con- 
tracts as well as in freezing, and both 
conditions fit it to receive moisture and 
accumulate it. The rou.s of plants as well 
as fence posts are held tightly in the 
ground by freezing. This gives great pre- 
tection to roots that require to remain 


in the ground over winter, and the cracks 
in the ground are waiting to receive any 
moisture that may come, giving it an eagy 





way down The fields are bare now, and 
those who had corn in the field are get- 
ting it out nicely Searcely any cattle 
feeding being done. The greater plenty 


of feed 
more of 


is causing farmers to carry over 
their young cattle, so that the 
number will be increased this year over 
last. Hogs have been sold off closely, 
leaving only the brood sows. Only a few 
colts are expected. Prospects are good 
for next season’s crops.—David Brown, 





MISSOURI. 


Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., Jan. 1st.— 
We are having a hard winter, but all stock 
is doing well, Some sickness among hogs. 
Most all fat hogs shipped out, and not 
many cattle on feed. Plenty of feed on 
hand, and plenty of water. Too early to 
tell much about wheat or fall-sown grass 
yet. Not much wheat sown. Corn, $1.40; 
hay, $15 to $20; alfalfa hay, $30 to $35; 
eggs, 60 cents; chickens, 18 cents; butter- 
fat, 70 cents.—A. A. Graves. 
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A Gilt by 


Thuirer’s 


will make 
you big 
money. 


This boar 
is a tried 
and 
proved 

sire. 
His gilts 
prove his 
greatness 
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We Want You to See These Herd Boars and Then 
Look Over Our Brood Sows 


THUIRER’S BIG HADLEY. He isa real boar in every way, and as 
smooth as you ever see an-aged one. 


CLANSMAN AGAIN. He has proved to be a great breeding sire. 


A great son of Evolution, THUIRER’S EVOLUTION. One of the 
litter that Uittenbogaard sold for over $10,000. 














The Brood 
Sows 





Are Real 
Attractions 




















STELLA 2d, a two-year-old, by Ruebel’s Big Timm and out of a sow 
by Black Jumbo, is a wonderful type of brood sow, with great arched 
back, smooth, even side lines and good feet. She is hard to fault. 
She sells bred to Clansman Again for March litter. 


BIG BONE LADY, by Smooth Big Bone, out of a Wonder Model dam. 
Bred to Mammoth Hadley Again. 


Two full sisters, Smooth Prospect 2d and Smooth Prospect, by Smooth 
Young Wonder, and out of Mammoth Prospect, both bred to Clans- 
man Again, 

Six fall gilts by Thuirer’s Big Hadley and bred to Clansman Again. 


One of these gilts is an outstanding good one and isa real brood 
sow in the making. 









C. L. Thuirer, 








The Consignment of RAY LANG, Spencer, Iowa: 


Nol. Lang’s Black I y Dorr’s Col., bred to I ah. 5 g by Sunnyside nbo, and bred te Lang's 
Joe for March t t Big Jo 
N Miss Bob Progress Lang's Big B Bre Some gre ary gilts and s ereat fall gilts 
' S Big J ! = j ; ‘ whic : red to a great 
N M s ( so A 

March i Spencer on 
No.4a Miss S 

to La s Big J Ma REMEMBER THE DATE 


Sale will be held in sale pavilion in town. 


Spencer, 





The 25 
Spring 
Gilts 


in this sale 
are by Thuir- 
er’s Big Had- 
ley, Clansman 
Again, Shel- 
don Wonder, 
Guardsman 
and other 


noted boars. 


Thuirer’s 
Evolution 


R. C. HENRY, 
Ww allaces’ 
Farmer 
Rep. 
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ng Wheat—Area harvested, 750,000 
average vield, 9.5 bushels per acre; 
5 7,145,300 _ ‘bushels price per 
, $1.89; total alue, $13,504,617. 
nter Wheat— hes u harvested, 950,000 
average Vield per acre, 17.4 -bushels; 
vield, 16,508,600 bushels: average 


W 
acres; 
total 








$1.98 per bushel; 


Barley- 


total value, 


299 
$32, - 


Area 315,000 


acres; 





hz arvested, 





ige yield per acre, .5 bushels; total 
8,022,800 bushels; average price, 
per bushel; total value, $8,905,308. 
ve—Area harvested, 70,000 acres; aver- 
ge vield, 15.9 bushels; total yield, 1,110,- 
50 bushels rice per bushel, $1.33; total 
alue, $1,476,§ 


Fiaxseed—Average 
tot 


ul 





lowa Wheat and 


vield, 
per 


ythy 
av 


900,000 


ner 1 





‘lover 


bushels; 
total value, 


e 





yield, 9.5 bushels; 
busheds; total value, 
bushel, $5 
-Seed—Area 
ield, 


bushels; 








200,000 
total 
value, at 


harvested, 
4.5 bushels; 
total 
uushel, $4,419,000. 
-Area harvested, 
ld, 1.4 bushels 


bushel, $2,09 ”, 


erage y 


Seed 60,000 
. total 
pe r 280, 
harvested 
bushels; total yield, 4,- 
average price, $1.94 per 
587,693. 


115,000 acres; 








Hay—Average vield, 1.6 tons per 
total vield, 4,957,370 tons: average 
$18.37 per ton; total value, $91,- 

















Hay— d, tons per 
tal yi average 
16.48 il value, $10,- 
Area harvested, 148,( Yn) Leres! 
eld, 3.2 tons pe 1cre; total 
7 s verage p $23.09 
valn 11,021,180 
R ( £ stimated total 
S lv . 20,< 
( ( 11 Crop Area 
b : vera ld, 3 
V t ; per « l: 
2 s total value, 
Area harve i, 
v vield, 24.9 b iels; 
’ t ld, 729,570 
lv $2,765 
c h * 
S . vield bh 
1 ul eld ) 
ly 1.100. 
Crop—! total value, 
Truck—Fstimated total value, 
Fe 
Be Ss f if (esti- 
\ harves 8,000 acres: ave 
i, § v g price, $9; 
eld, 64,000 t ; total value, 
la us—Est ited ~=total value, 
) 
val f all crops, $950,056,002. 





Rye Acreage 
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{ t y Ss a 
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2 Ss Vv 

we , 4 
of tl S¢ m 

é re 

lst was ne ( t 

eage n Towa this fall 
i wheat, suffered a slump, there 














being 54,000 acres seeded, against 70,000 
acres seeded last fall The condition on 
December 1st was $4 per cent. About 60 
per cent of farm lands was plowed this 


fall in Iowa. 





Average Weight of Hogs at 
Chicago 


There has been a gradual increase in 
the average weight of hogs at Chicago 
during the past four weeks, and this has 


been due in large m 





in the weight of the 











riving, rather than to any enlargement in 
number eavy packing sows il 
t ket The ‘ ts are o 
in qual d t ‘ 
t few Ww have | 1 ) 
t year ( ( sta 
Even mixed loads, ¢ ’ 
hogs, 200d e 8 
prices y cl to 
loads of even we s 
cond is responsibl] 1 
narrow range of pri bi 
Ss s The followin t yle shows iV- 
erage weight of hogs by weeks at (¢ c Oo 
for the periods named, with com ns 








with the corresponding period of 1: 18 and 
1917: 

- . | Sai Ca Se 

Week ending— }1919.|1918./1917, 

ES rrr 207 

December 13 .... —— 207 


December 6 ...0.c 
November 29 








Special Commercial Potato Re- 
port fur November, 1919 


South Dakota—Returns received indi- 
cate about 46 1-3 per cent of potatoes 
were shipped this year as compared to one 
year ago. There have been a few car- 
loads of potatoes shipped into the state, 
while a few have been exported. The 
prevailing price has varied in different 
sections quite materially, some regions 





paying over $2 per bushel, while in other 
counties they could be purchased from 
$1.35 to $1.40. The quality of the crop 
was very good. Small potatoes were 
quite numerous and these are the only 
ones that would be classed as culls and 
they doubtless will be utilized in a year 
like this one 

Wisconsin—A slight decrease in the 
commercial crop since the first of October 
is accounted for by slightly lower yields 


in some of the districts than were antici- 
pated on October Ist, at which time har- 
vesting was just well under way Har- 
vesting is now practically completed, only 
1%, per cent of the potatoes being re- 


ported as not dug on November Ist. The 
two largest districts the state showed 
a falling off in production, compared with 
the estimate of a month ago. The Bar- 
ron- u Claire district showed a decrea 


ot 
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of 150 cars and the Waupaca-Portage dis- 
trict a decrease of 225 cars. In the north- 
ern part of the state there was some loss 
due to freezing in the field and in the pit 
reducing t prospect in that section ) 
ome ext Al r perce! f No 
1 potatoes than was anticipated is re- 
1 ed sed tions at <« le- 
tion of harvest timated it t 71 
per cent of ti will grade I No 
1; 19 per cent 110 per cent « l 
The percent of pot 3 Ww 
marketed field-run, t is ngraded . 
| quite hig! n sor of t sn I 
lstricts In tl ) imp it dais- 
tricts t Ss lower we or t 
s is 27.8 per while i tl Bar- 
ron - Ex Cc rict, only 24 pe 
is marketed field-rur in t Wau- 
paca-Portage < trict <VU per cent 





Use Molasses in Pork Curing 
Recipes 








In the present sugar shortage it is ad- 
visable, even if s ir can be procured, 
to use molasses or some kind of syrup in 
place of it in t yrmulas used for cur- 
ing pork, according » the United States 
Department of Agriculture specialists if 
sugar is used for ‘ it t is better, 

t Y ) Sy1 

r salt 1 ‘ ot 
stic on 1 « j t 
syrup | or <« - 
cial syrup does t xtra 
wi < The S V 
found 

S I Sel 
. ‘ 1 
consis 
pou! ol “ 
bro 1 ‘ ’ 

v i ¢ i ) 
s] col de- 
creased, as the y 1 Und ) 
circ sta! ss t piec 
of meat weigh over 12 ) 

Place the 1 7 iar or | le 
wood barrel Y \ it dow with a 
board and stor Do not us¢ on, for it 
will t T I pour in ju pickl 
er > CO r th meat Leave tl 
meat a 4 pi nt a s to Ut 
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pound of meat. so that a 10-pound ham to 32 per cent. The preliminary estimat 
would be left in the pickle for thirty days, of acreage planted this fall is 1,960.01 
and a 6-pound bacon eighteen days acres, compared with 2,882,000 acres last 
After the meat has been week, | year. One of the principal factors relat 
tal it all out of the j I ‘el, re- | ing to this shortage was the d ithy cor 
‘ the pickle, repli: tl meat, | a r p s of t tate dur 
weight it down, and again pour the san pter r tl 
] over Ye Y eal R Ca every week | 1 t 
Cure (Aq I to either | or | s ig In s ‘ 
heavy meat.) Mix thoroughly 2 da | « thern cour I t was possibl 
salt, 1 ounc s r 1 0 ce I p- to prepare tl t s set in before 
per, 1 ye! | seeding 3 « d 1 st ped werk 
Then S warm syrup or |] al that line til too lat Quite a 
molass x Ww the above until it | number of the fields that had been pr 
issun ran¢ of sawdust \p- pared for wheat were s ied to rye be 
ply a lit zg of the above mix- | cause of the lateness of son. The 
ture to of the meat, except- | question of pr fixing ilso had 
ing the i meat should then be bearing on the matter On the othe 
placed on a tabl clean floor, or in a hand, many of the lar r farmers who 
hardwood barrel, after first s} ig the have m rov \ e 4 ver 
surface of the table, ir or ym of vears hav S at ti 
! It Leav meat time T! cond n ¢ crop is very 
until t heaviest spotted The ear \ in l 
I od of 1 days parts of tl iow 
e heaviest ham Hessian fly and f looked ver 
all the meat in prom it s n are practi- 
cured in sweet cally or of t very | 
ol consumed with- planted i ip because of t 
from date of cure. Meats lateness of the season can not make 
ired with cure may be consumed ! of a crop, while that pe of the »D 
immediately upon removal from cure, but | planted after the fly-f: ( ‘ nd 1 
flavor improves with and the | fore November 1st is in splendid con 
is better sixty days er curing. tion with a good color and stro 
cured hams have been known to Keep healthy looking plants The average 
three or four years. the state is 79 per cent of normal 
The rye situation generally is mucl 
° ° y same as wheat, except that rye has been 
Indiana Winter Wheat planted in quite a number of fields in 
84: the southern part of the state that had 
Condition been prepared for wheat No insect dam- 
P . ige is reported and the condition at this 
The wheat planted this fall by Indiana tie at @ thes or ar is about average, being 
farmers is 32 per cent less than the 92 per cent of normal. The preliminary 
amount planted last fall and approximates | estimate is 346,000 acres, which is 10 per 
a reduction of 922.000 acres, according to cent less than was planted last year. 
the report issued recently by the Codp- - $$ 
erative Crop Reporting Service for Indi- Tractors In Scotland—The use of the 
ana. The early sown wheat is full of Hes- 4 pnt ‘ S ‘ 
sian fly and some of the late sown is in nee during the wah eer to have cums 
very poor condition, while that sown be- vinced the Scotch farmers that it ought 
tween the fly-free dates and November to have a pe"manent place in their agri- 
Ist is in very good condition The rye culture. It is reported that a man ifac 
acreage has been reduced 10 per cent as turing company has been organized, with 
compared with last year and amounts to headquarters at Glasgow, to make what 
38,000 acres. The condition is about av- is known as the Glasgow tractor A few 
erage for this time of the year Only a of these machines have already been 
few of the larger commercial orchards made and tried out under varying condi- 
had any apples for shipment out of the tions with satisfactory results. It is a 
county this year, and fall plowing was machine of three wheels, two in front 
materially delayed because of corn husk- and one behind, and the power is applied 
ing operations, the drouth in the north to all of the wheels. A shell factory has 
part of the state in the early fall and been purchased and will be reconstructed 
rains and floods in the south part. Farm for tractor manufacture. 
wages for labor by the month shows an 
increase of about 15 per cent over last 
year; wages for harvest hands show an New Sheep Book—‘‘Practical Sheep 
increase of 22 per cent, and for other farm Husbandry” is a little book of less than a 
labor an increase of 25 per cent An hundred pages, but it contains a lot of 
average of 16.2 cords of wood is shown to | very practical information, especially 
have been consumed by each farm, the adapted to corn belt readers Those of 
value of which is estimated at $4.22 per | our readers who wish to secure this book 
cord. The report follows may buy it thru this office for $1, or 
In no county was there as much wheat | from the Practical Sueep Husbandry Pub- 
planted this fall as last, and for the | lishing Co., 310 Exchange ilding, Chi 
State as a whole, the decrease amounts | cago 









































— | 
| 
° 
en the Long Winter | 
venings Come | 
4 
a ‘3 
13 
After all your chores are finished, and you are sitting beside a 
warm fire, you will want something good to read. You will want t | 
editorials, the s special articles, the “Boys’ Corner, Hearts and Homes | 
the many other weekly features you have become accustomed to readi: 
Vallaces’ Farmer. | 
Watch the Name Tag on Your Paper 
It will give you your expiration date. If it says “‘Dec. 19°’ that | 
means your time is out December 31, 1919 
Don’t Let Your Subscription Expire 
If your Club Raiser has not already called on you, better get him on 
the line now, and suggest he get busy and send in your renewal. 
Tell Your Neighbor—Do a little missionary work in your neighbor- 
hood. Find the neighbor who is not now getting Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
tell him just what you think of the paper. Suggest he try Wallaces’ Farm« 
this year and get acquainted with it and the work it is doing for the mi 
west farmer. 
If there is no _ Raiser in your ager rete why not get tw 
more neighbors to joi n you in starting a little club of subse ribe rs? Youw 
all save money. As you net the regular price is 3 years for $3.00 or | year 
for $1.25. 
B A S e | Cj b P ° i » §3 years for only $2.50 
ui the Special Club Frice is: q° i year for $1.00 
You need no special authority to act as Club Raiser, just get thre 
more subscriptions and send them in at the special club rate. 
+ 7 
WALLACES’ FARMER, _DES MOINES, IOWA 
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T. A. Tarpy & Son, West Side, lowa 
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BIG DUROC EVENT 


Sale in Pavilion, Vail, lowa 
Tuesday, January 20, 1920 


We sell an offering of 40 head that will compare 
very favorably with the leading sales of the state. 














40 Head Are Listed 
oe 


40 Head Are Listed 





Included are fifteen tried sows and twenty-five fine gilts. Daughters 
ofsuch great boars as Great Orion Sensation; Top Sensation; Royal 
Model, a 7OO pound, Nebraska bred two-year-old; King’s Orion; 
Iowa Cherry King, and Grand Wonder'’s Model. 


We direct special attention to our two herd boars: Giant Wonder I Am Jr. is ason of the 1919 
lowa grand champion Giant Wonder I Am, 


Big Giant nd anid Giant Wonder | An Ir while his dam isadaughter of the Illinois grand 


champion Valley Col. 


The former, a senior yearling of extreme Giant Wonder I Am Jr. was the pick of the 
seale and finish. Son of the well known Giant entire 1919 crop of boars sired by Giant Won- 
Invincible, and a litter mate to the lowa junior der | Am. 


champion Giant Supreme, and if anything a Many top sows are listed, and nearly all are 


better boar. He isa wonder, to say the least. settled for early litters to above named boars. 


We want you to have our catalog. It’s waiting for you. Write 














Auctioneers: 6G. 0. Satre and Joe Shaver. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 
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I k 88 10.25 N i— t re numerous, such 
\ I ore f Last ( wi ? be <¢ 1 bette 
( \ } r oO oo atnare |« ver at 
5 +s ’ lf ] ~ 
Pe 2 yi Al 1 for y cour y | 
ore ss y.4 sast X ¢ 
x ” 7.¢ \ f \ 9 stoch i f ler re | 
f R } r | A mos t $6 , to ; 
( S | rs \ be yr 7 | rf eshy ee S s |} 
t k 7 ¢ Oa t K 12 ( teers 
\ ‘ RR g Qs L. tu l gS te ere | 
T : . Week De c t t 3 . 
‘ mrlan oxlas aia to 1 l ew have “brought over 
mee : RR $11. Cann ind cutters have found 
, ore : MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED buver + @= ¢ a £e.. wehhts - Gina rege 
MM . gnt.10 ? yuyers at v9 to $6.4 W Dulis seiing 
M ( : ; PRICES. +] ¢ 1 
t weet , 1f 1 i ‘ : ‘ ‘ m<¢ 1y At $0.20 » Sil.e V 
4 ( Cho timothy vi < ' . & 1 
" AU. 1 . i ator SIiSC Giihe Clver at 36.00 to 91 per 100 
I 3 aak See ah wok belocs iii vealers $15 
\ ; 28) 9 ) sas City t l ) Be eer ‘ not over n 
rr . } befo $9.7 lfa 1 la \ k $ been s g v1, to 3 
~ Se : | week before $30; blue grass, last week $25 good profits t tl 1 
WEEK .wccccecces 5.58 $.038) 8.20 we bel $25 were ipt to Y é 1 rotit 
k before . i ) 8.1 8:43 a hav ] withir ) 
Cc ind heifers— MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE prices of a year ago, witl 
t eek y 6.88, 7.00 | PRICES. 33.40 lower and lambs $2.35 
for ¢ (.13) 6.88 | tter rean > extras, last weel it that tin 
( d i < ( ; before 6414¢ heddar cheese, | Hogs were marketed in unexpectedly 
R® f “vipa ee 1 ae z rs 
“athe Ql4 )) oo5e | sc, W before . lar numbers during New Year’s week, 
' ct | st week 65 wee! the stock yards being open for business 
Ca s, comm nd | last week 2 week : : 
4319m . = ; - . on the holiday, altho the packers were not 
2 dium = = } 20¢ prime white d last week 28c, ; : 
Last week . 1.7 7.00 | week before 2e c doing any slaughtering Fortunately for 
Week before 7 . ller 





75 ' week before 29c.. ; sellers, there was a great improvement in 























( iand for the better class of hogs 
to easter! packing points, and this 
d to pt prices 1 her than a 
\ k earlier. the top for tl week being 
$ t compar Wi $14 4 ot 
tt prev Ss week Che ral 
was t narrowes een in l 
t) greater | x withir : 
of ¢ nt r i 





vounds, and sales 
] butchers 
from 160 
‘ ) rices. Pigs 
were much in der i, not many being 
offered, and th part sold within 
a range of $2 per 100 nds On Mon- 
day, prices for ] ced as much 
as 25 cents the oicer offerings, in 
the face of a run of ¢ hos shippers 
} 13,7 ide in 

I and 

led for European 
I at 











taking 






provisions 
larg rt 
ports Late ;s \ made of ho 
$13.65 to $14.65. 

Altho the receipts of sheep and 
last week were m rial larger 
week earlier or a year ago, tl general 
demand proved so good that fat lambs 
sold at sharp advances Lambs found 
ready buyers, sales of common to 
the best flocks at of $12 to $18.85, 
while feeding lambs 
$13.50 to $16. Lar 





quat 





lambs 
than a 





taken readily at 
especially high 





to feeders when of the better class, and 
there was a sale of » head of hay-fed 
Montana feeding lambs at $16 Fed ewes 
were purchased for $5 to $11.25, bred west- 








ern ewes fetching $ » to $12.50, and 
feeding ewes 36.00 to 3i.2o0 Bucks sold 
at $6.50 to $7. Yearl scarce and 
quotable at $14 t $16 84-pound 
Angora goats d fo and sales 

of 4 rd of Montana breed- 

whicl iveraged 94 pounds, at 








‘ of 225 i Ww tern wethers that 
averaged 104 1 t $1 Lambs are 
selling at prices than were ever 


Horses wert 3 and in restricted 
neral demand | \ <, Witl w of the 


better class, and t entire erings of 
horses and mule I beri ‘ y about 
250 head. Few hor wer good enough 
to bring $250 to $27 ruthern chunks 
were poor seller t t 1 of 3600 to 


$1 Very good hor ound $150 


lowa Beef Producers nnual meet- 
ing of the lov | \ssocia 


10 o'clock, Tl Fel 

Indiana Corn Contest—Twenty-four 
farmers in In ini ir rew an 
average of 1 I 
icre or i é ? VW Hi 
Greene ccunty, Indiat 


118 bushels pet Out of 


farmers W >» W t ri 





grew more tl \ { five » 
acre Inasmu¢ i t weather in In- 
iavora- 


b as it \ it may be seen 





that these Ind " ‘ have done re- 
markably well 


Soy Beans in lowa—Between 2,000 and 
3000 acres of soy beans will be grown in 


Chickasaw county next year says Mr. 
McKinsey, count i t of that county. 

t is a gr t cro} 1 wi mean thou- 
sands of d r t farmers of the 


farmers of the state There are 1,200 
acres of y eal n the county this 
ol . few acres 
Enormous yields of five 





the year 


and one-! tor ls en and one- 
half tons received from test plots have 
encouraged farmers » try the crop. Seed 


of six varieties wa received from the 
this year an a variety test was 
run Manchu prove to be the best va- 
riety as it was ear nd gave a large 
viel f coarse ] nd many pods ito 
san i the cond best, and made @ 
good crop for 1 gin low! Mammoth 
ellow grew six fee nd made good 
liu i about the 
re of the " eties tested.” Tho 
here were a ' vields of »y beans 














n the the failures were 
( to i ment of the crop. 
Mir. Me of tl opinion that be- 

de its comm<¢ l value yy beans is @ 


g1 in the eeping of up of soil 
fertility. 

Missouri Corn and Grain Show—The 
seventeenth annual state corn nd grain 
show will be held Farmers’ week at the 
University of M ri, colles of agri- 
culture, Januar 0-23d it is strictly 
educational and all nterested in good 
seed will profit by attending Nine tro- 
phies, six .gold watchs nd five gold 
will be a rded as sweepstakes 
ship premiun These, in 

2 other prizes, make 

re is reward for all 

l effort. The pro- 
fessional class which was added last year 
removes from competition in the amateur 
classes all men e won a cham- 
pionship or ve t es ribbon in one 
of the last five ) Remember, the 
show include ly corn but also 
wheat, oat ry be cowpeas, clover 
eds It is a general seed 
f remiums for 


medal 
and ch 


addition to 

















3 i im] in ield seeds 
1 in M ouri Exhibits must be 











grow! 

received in Columbia by W. C. Etheridge, 
secretary on of! fore January 11th, 
1920 Copies of tl premium list, with 
the rule S roverning exhibitor in all 


classes, may be had by addressing Mr, 
Etheridge, 


















WALLACES’ FARMER 























Maple Lawn Duroc Sale 
Williamsville, Ill., January 20th 
10 Tried Sows EB 
1 Senior Yearling vO 


8 Junior Yearlings 
Balance Fall Yearlings 


40 head in all, includ- 
ing both aged and 
junior shew herds. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


A Senior Yearling by Van's Orion Cherry 
King, dam by Cherry Chief Wonder: bred toa 
son of Pathfinder. First Prize at Springfield 
and Peoria, eighth at National. 


























V ms ’S ORION CHERRY KING 
est bre xy Orion Cherry King boar that ever lived 








IMPERIAL ORION 
1ior yearling boar National Swine Show '19 








A Junior Yearling by Van’s Orion Cherry 
King, Prince of Col. dam: Radoorer iy to ason of Path- 
finder. First prize at Peoria, second at Spring- 
field, eighth at National. 























The dam of Imperial Orion sells bred to Van’s Orion Cherry King. 











Auctioneers—Holtsinger, Putnam and Peterson. 


VAN METER & SON, 


D. G. Sutherland represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WILLIAMSVILLE, ILLINOIS 


















Rounds’ Chester White Sale 
AT LE MARS, IOWA 


Mvers* Model J... by Mvers’ ness, out of Miss Butler. 
Model, grand ! This was tne most talked of 


champion boar 
it Indiana state fair boar in the west last vear. 








50—-HEAD—50 
2 Tried Sows, 17 Fall and 
31 Spring Gilts 


In the New Steam Heated 
Sale Pavilion, One-half 
Bloek From Depot 











out of Cedar Gir] Thi He is a great breeder: sires 
was the top boar in Heisel the real big type. 
& Son's sale at Cedar Rap , 4 
ds, lowa. and wa th p Fall gilts are all ant White 
pig in the faturity at Towa Hill Defender, by Hoover 
fair last fall Wonder. These gilts are a 
® heed wonderful lot. They are the 
real big he and have the 
| nad Yr ita stretch and height that we 
vy B by Wild ill want. 
\ Pris it of | 
g ) I HM. Spring gilts are b Louis 
. I dward, Silver kK ne, by 
Stoll’s Wonder, and out of 
Uhre ! Miss Bob; a few by Industry 
1d \ Favorite, the boar that 
i three has made such a hit in the 
OOO Coulson herd: also a few by 








Raleigh, by Rajah, out of a 


Wildwood Prince dam. 





Everything is Immune 


Joe K. DeYoung of Sheldon, Iowa, will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. Auct. Evans, the Chester White Auctioneer. 


Write for the Catalog. Address 
_M. ‘A. Rounds, — 
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Le Mars, lowa é 








